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The  Squire  of  South  Turkey  Creek  with  fretless  banjo  and  bear  rifle. 
Courtesy  of  Memorial  Library,  Mars  Hill  College. 
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A TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  BASCOM  LAMAR  LUNSFORD, 

MY  PERSONAL  FRIEND  AND  FOUNDER  OF  FOLK  FESTIVALS 

by  Jodie  “Red”  Rose 


They  called  him  “the  man  with  the  green  shoes,”  “the  Squire 
of  South  Turkey  Creek,”  “the  Minstrel  of  the  Appalachians”  — 
Bascom  Lamar  Lunsford,  the  founder  of  the  North  Carolina  State 
Fair  Folk  Festival  in  1948,  the  Mountain  Dance  Folk  Festival  in 
Asheville  in  1928,  the  Renfro  Valley  Folk  Festival  in  Kentucky  in 
1946,  the  Chapel  Hill  Folk  Festival  in  1948,  and  many,  many 
others. 

His  recordings  include  thirty  commercials,  among  them  Cindy , 
Darby’s  Ram,  I Wish  I Was  a Mole  in  the  Ground,  and  Mountain 
Dew,  which  was  his  own  composition.  He  recorded  three  thousand 
ballads  and  folk  songs  for  the  Library  of  Congress  and  for  the 
Columbia  University  Library.1  He  performed  for  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  and  for  King  George  VI  and  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
England. 

I first  met  him  in  Asheville  in  1947.  “Keep  your  music  close  to 
nature,”  he  told  me,  “close  to  the  ground.  Do  your  own  thing.  Be 
authentic.”  We  had  twenty  years  together  right  here  on  this  stage 
at  the  State  Fair  Folk  Festival  which  he  himself  founded.  I have 
kept  his  memory  alive  and  played  in  this  Folk  Festival  every  year 
since  it  was  founded. 

His  wife  was  named  Freda.  He  would  introduce  her  in  these 

Jodie  “Red”  Rose,  a traditonal  singer  and  guitar  player  from 
Raleigh,  was  a friend  and  playing  partner  of  Mr.  Bascom’s.  This 
Tribute  was  “prepared  and  delivered”  at  the  North  Carolina  Fair 
Folk  Festival  on  Bascom  Lamar  Lunsford  Day  in  1976. 
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words:  “Here  is  my  little  wife  to  sing  a wild  mountain  song.”  He 
would  introduce  me  by  saying,  “Now,  folks,  this  man  is  ‘Red’ 
Rose;  now  that  is  his  name.”  Playing  with  me  in  my  band  at  our 
first  State  Fair  Folk  Festival  in  1948  were  Needham  Wall,  bass; 
Bill  Clifton,  banjo;  and  Laron  Roberts,  fiddle.  I played  the  guitar. 

Mr.  Lunsford  liked  bonum  apples2,  but  he  did  not  like  electric 
musical  instruments  at  first.  However  he  later  came  to  accept 
them. 

He  played  the  fiddle  and  the  banjo  and  danced  a mountain 
dance.  He  sang  long  songs  and  chanted,  “This  is  the  State  Fair 
Folk  Festival  and  we’re  gonna  have  a good  one!”  His  performance 
was  never  a “show”  or  a “program”  but  always  a “gathering,” 
except  when  he  described  it  as  “The  State  Fair  Folk  Festival  along 
about  Sundown.” 

Among  his  outstanding  performers  from  the  mountains  were 
George  Pegram  and  Ray  Lunsford,  banjo  players,  and  his  wife 
Freda,  who  played  the  autoharp. 

Those  who  played  with  him  on  WFMY,  Channel  2 in 
Greensboro,  were  Paul  Jones,  Marion  Sumner,  and  Jodie  “Red” 
Rose. 

He  opened  the  Asheville  Mountain  Dance  Folk  Festival  during 
the  first  week  in  August  1973,  with  his  son  Lamar  serving  as 
master  of  ceremonies.  He  died  on  September  4,  1973  at  the  age  of 
ninety -one,  but  he  still  lives  in  many  hearts  and  lives  and  will  do  so 
eternally  and  spiritually. 

Now,  in  closing,  will  you  rise  for  a moment  of  silent  prayer, 
following  which  we  will  sing  and  play  in  his  memory  this  medley 
of  his  favorite  tunes:  Cindy;  Six  More  Miles;  Dig  a Hole,  Dig  a 
Hole,  Dig  a Hole;  East  Virginia  Blues;  and  Bury  Me  beneath  the 
Willow. 


NOTES 

1 Lunsford  recorded  approximately  seven 
hundred  items  in  these  recording  sessions, 
some  of  which  were  repeated,  but  is  gener- 
ally credited  with  three  thousand  items  in 
his  written  collection  now  at  Mars  Hill 
College.  Mr.  Rose’s  use  of  the  higher  number 
shows,  however,  the  importance  a North 
Carolina  traditional  performer  gives  to  Luns- 
ford’s recordings. 

2 A tart  red  apple  with  white  stripes, 
similar  to  the  McIntosh  and  grown  in  Bun- 
combe and  Madison  Counties,  N.C. 


Jodie  “Red”  Rose 
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THE  MASTER’S  WILL 


It  is  said  that  the  Testator  must  be  dead, 

If  the  will  is  a legal  protector, 

But  in  the  generous  will  of  the  Crucified  Lord, 

He  lives;  as  His  own  Executor. 

It  is  said  of  the  meek  that  they  shall  be  blessed, 
That  they  shall  inherit  the  earth, 

The  legacy  running  in  their  behalf 

Runs  from  the  time  of  their  birth. 

The  items  bequeathed  in  the  Master's  will 
Will  heal  both  body  and  soul, 

And  the  blessings  which  this  will  provides 
Are  better  than  silver  or  gold. 

The  poor  in  spirit  take  by  the  will 

A place  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 

And  the  comforts  won  by  "they  that  mourn" 

Are  by  the  Master  given. 

Should  you  hunger  and  thirst  in  a righteous  cause, 
You  are  filled  as  a ju-st  reward, 

If  merciful,  then  under  the  Master's  laws, 

Mercy  will  be  your  award. 

So,  kind  for  kind,  and  like  for  like, 

It  is  the  Master's  way, 

And  the  pure  in  heart  shall  see  the  Light 
In  that  Eternal  Dayl 


Written  November  12,  1967 


Signed  poem  by  Bascom  Lamar  Lunsford.  Courtesy  of  Appalachian 
Room,  Belk  Library,  Appalachian  State  University. 
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BASCOM  LAMAR  LUNSFORD,  1882-1973: 
“MINSTREL  OF  THE  APPALACHIANS” 

by  Loyal  Jones 


Bascom  Lamar  Lunsford  was  called  “the  Minstrel  of  the 
Appalachians.”  He  performed,  interpreted,  and  preserved  the 
ballads,  songs,  string  music,  dances,  and  tales  of  his  region  at  a 
time  when  they  were  growing  less  popular  as  times  and  tastes 
changed,  and  in  doing  so,  he  helped  bring  them  back  into  favor. 

Lunsford  never  knew  for  sure  just  what  had  got  him  started  on 
his  unusual  career  as  singer,  intrumentalist,  dancer,  amateur 
folklorist,  and  festival  promoter.  He  thought  it  might  have  been 
his  mother,  whom  he  once  described  as  “a  blue-  eyed  girl  who  sang 
as  spontaneously  as  the  mountain  daisies  bloom.”1  His  father  also 
undoubtedly  had  an  influence,  for  he  was  a lover  of  fiddle  music, 
who  would  occasionally  hum  tunes  and  break  into  song,  and  he 
had  certainly  encouraged  his  children’s  early  musical  interests. 
Uncle  Osborne  Deaver,  who  lived  at  Forks  of  Ivy,  Madison 
County,  was  also  a great  influence;  the  trips  to  the  old  fiddler’s 
house  made  a strong  impression  on  little  Bascom.  He  commented 
that  it  was  Uncle  “Os”  who  had  inspired  him  to  play  the  fiddle. 

But  just  growing  up  in  Madison  and  Buncombe  Counties  of 
Western  North  Carolina  in  the  last  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 
would  have  influenced  anyone  with  a yen  for  traditional  music 
and  related  lore,  for  the  woods  were  full  of  fine  musicians,  singers, 


Loyal  Jones  is  Director  of  the  Appalachian  Center  at  Berea  College 
and  has  published  numerous  articles  on  the  Appalachian  region. 
His  guide  to  the  study  of  Appalachian  religion  will  appear  in  the 
Autumn  1977  number  of  the  Appalachian  Journal. 
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and  common  folk  with  their  ballads,  songs,  hymns,  tales,  rhymes, 
riddles,  and  square  dance  figures.  The  common  people  around  the 
turn  of  the  century  performed  more  freely  than  they  did  in  later 
years  when  socially  aspiring  people  began  to  take  on  what  they 
thought  to  be  more  sophisticated  ways.2 

The  aspirations  and  achievements  of  Bascom  Lamar  Lunsford 
cannot  be  fully  understood  apart  from  a knowledge  of  this  local 
background.  Despite  the  social  and  economic  conditions  and  the 
disadvantages  through  which  he  lived,  the  strength  of  the  family 
and  his  training  as  a child  helped  him  not  only  to  endure  but  also 
to  use  his  early  experiences  to  further  his  purposes. 

Among  the  items  in  the  Lunsford  Collection  donated  to  Mars 
Hill  College  is  an  unpublished  manuscript  of  more  than  one 
hundred  pages  entitled  Reminiscences .3  In  this  manuscript  Mr. 
Lunsford  pictures  intimately  rural  life  in  the  mountains  as  it  was 
when  he  was  a boy.  He  recalls  his  home  life,  typical  of  many  at  the 
time.  He  tells  of  the  chores  he  performed  at  home  and  in  the  fields 
of  the  neighbors,  the  planting,  cultivating,  and  harvesting  of  crops 
with  crude  implements,  many  of  them  handmade.  He  describes 
such  customs  as  cornshuckings,  soapmaking,  beanstringing, 
molasses-making,  quiltings,  dancing,  and  other  pastimes.  He  also 
recounts  anecdotes  of  feasting,  church-going,  and  political 
activities.  These  local  doings  provided  a productive  background  for 
Lunsford’s  folkloric  development. 

Once  he  was  tuned  into  music  and  dance,  and  once  he  got  the 
bug  for  performing,  Lunsford  found  many  opportunities  for 
learning  new  materials  and  techniques.  His  reminiscences  are  full 
of  specific  instances  when  he  was  able  to  enrich  his  repertory 
while  he  was  going  to  school,  doing  routine  chores,  or  pursuing 
one  or  the  other  of  his  various  careers. 

People  would  come  by  the  Lunsford  house  for 
“entertainment,”  with  every  person  present  required  to  give  a 
song,  a story,  or  a verse.  Bascom  and  his  brother  Blackwell  did  so 
well  with  their  fiddles  that  when  Bascom  was  ten  they  were 
invited  to  entertain  at  a school  function.  Later,  Bascom 
commented  that  his  desire  to  be  an  entertainer  grew  out  of  this 
early  experience.  His  desire  was  bolstered  when,  after  their  part  in 
the  entertainment,  someone  said,  “Boys,  you’ve  got  it  cut  and 
dried.” 

In  the  spring  of  1903,  after  a year  at  Rutherford  College  and 
another  of  teaching  at  Cross  Rock  School  on  Little  Sandymush, 
Madison  County,  Bascom  met  Hebe  Davis  from  Haywood  County, 
who  worked  for  the  East  Tennessee  Nursery  Company  of  Clinton, 
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Tennessee.  Davis  persuaded  him  to  take  a job  as  a salesman  with 
the  company.  He  traveled  on  horseback  throughout  the 
mountains,  carrying  a book  illustrating  the  fruits,  flowers,  and 
shrubs  the  company  had  to  sell  in  one  saddlebag  and  his  personal 
belongings  in  the  other. 

Dr.  John  Angus  McLeod  has  argued  that  Lunsford’s  short 
career  as  nursery  salesman  was  important  in  two  ways.  By  the 
introduction  of  new  varieties,  Lunsford  improved  the  production 
of  apples,  the  chief  fruit  of  the  Southern  Highlands.  But  more 
importantly,  by  “his  travels  into  the  remote  coves  and  valleys,  he 
found  rich  treasures  of  ballads  and  other  folk  songs  then 
undiscovered  by  outsiders.”4  A ballad-singer  himself,  Bascom  had 
access  to  homes  in  which  he  could  exchange  his  songs  and  a fruit 
tree  or  two  for  hospitality  and  material  for  his  own  repertory.  He 
expected  to  find  precious  material  wherever  he  went.  “One  man 
can  walk  through  the  garden  and  not  see  anything  but  bushes  and 
weeds,”  he  commented,  “while  another  man  can  walk  through  the 
same  garden  early  in  the  morning  when  the  dew  is  still  on  the  roses 
and  see  it  all— see  the  world.”5 

His  affection  for  the  mountain  people  colored  his  feelings  for 
the  songs  he  learned  from  them.  His  love  for  his  people  had  always 
been  strong,  and  he  had  always  enjoyed  the  easy  sessions  of 
picking  and  singing.  But  during  his  nursery  sales  work  he  began  to 
think  beyond  his  easy  acquaintance  with  people  and  to  try  to 
understand  something  of  their  history  and  culture.  He  traveled 
through  most  of  western  North  Carolina,  northwestern  South 
Carolina,  north  Georgia,  and  into  the  Cumberland  Mountains  of 
Tennessee,  and  he  thus  learned  that  the  traditions  of  his  native 
Madison  and  Buncombe  Counties  extended  over  a wide  territory. 
His  folklorist’s  eye  and  ear,  however,  also  noted  the  variations 
which  might  have  escaped  a casual  observer.  So  began  his  lifelong 
study  of  the  profound  meaning  behind  the  cultural  traditions  of 
Appalachian  people. 

Despite  his  many  travels,  Lunsford  never  met  Cecil  Sharp,  the 
distinguished  musicologist  and  dancing  master,  who  was  one  of  the 
earliest  collectors  of  Appalachian  folk  material,  but  he  did  meet 
Maud  Karpeles,  who  had  accompanied  Sharp  on  his  three  trips  in 
1916,  1917,  and  1918,  writing  down  the  words  to  songs  as  he 
noted  the  tunes,  and  who  had  edited  the  two-volume  English  Folk 
Songs  from  the  Southern  Appalachians.  When  Lunsford  was  in 
Washington  during  World  War  I preparing  for  his  brief  career  as  a 
Justice  Department  agent  (he  was  a Trinity  [Duke]  Law  School 
graduate,  admitted  to  the  North  Carolina  Bar  in  1913),  he  visited 
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Miss  Karpeles,  and  it  was  she  who  introduced  him  to  Dr.  Robert 
W.  Gordon,  a ballad  scholar,  who  became  the  first  head  of  the 
Archive  of  American  Folk  Song  when  it  was  established  at  the 
Library  of  Congress  in  1928.  It  was  Dr.  Gordon  who  encouraged 
Lunsford  to  pursue  his  efforts  in  collecting  and  preserving  the  folk 
music  of  the  Southern  Appalachians. 

In  1925,  Dr.  Gordon  came  to  western  North  Carolina  to  collect 
ballads  and  songs.  He  asked  Lunsford  to  guide  him  through  the 
mountains  and  into  the  homes  of  persons  who  could  sing  and  play 
the  old  songs. 

Gordon  was  impressed  both  by  Lunford’s  contacts  and  by  his 
methods  of  collecting  songs.  He  emphasized  the  need  for  Lunsford 
to  be  as  thorough  and  systematic  as  possible  in  collecting  and 
preserving  the  songs.  Gordon’s  encouragement  and  advice  fanned 
Lunsford’s  enthusiasm  and  bolstered  his  belief  in  the  value  of  the 
music.  Furthermore,  Lunsford  gained  new  insights  that  moved  him 
into  true  scholarship  in  the  field  of  folk  traditions.  He  never 
became  less  of  a performer  and  promoter,  but  he  began  building  a 
treasury  that  would  eventually  contain  some  three  thousand  songs 
and  related  material,  in  addition  to  what  he  came  to  call  his 
“memory  collection”  of  more  than  three  hundred  songs,  fiddle 
tunes,  dance  calls,  and  stories.6 

The  1920’s  were  also  a decade  of  growth  in  other  areas  of 
Lunsford’s  folk  career.  He  composed  three  songs  and  made  several 
recordings  for  Okeh,  Brunswick,  and  Columbia.  These  recording 
experiences  in  Atlanta  and  Ashland,  Kentucky,  brought  him  into 
contact  with  such  professional  musicians  as  Clayton  McMichen, 
Riley  Puckett,  Gid  Tanner,  Fred  Stanley,  and  Bert  Layne  of  the 
Skillet  Lickers,  a popular  string  band.7  Contact  with  these 
musicians  no  doubt  heightened  his  desire  to  become  a better 
performer  than  he  already  was.  But  even  though  Lunsford  wrote 
music  and  recorded  commercially,  he  was  never  led  far  from  basic 
traditional  materials  and  styles. 

One  of  Lunsford’s  compositions  was  Mountain  Dew  (1920), 
which  he  recorded  for  Brunswick  in  1928.  The  song,  which  grew 
out  of  his  work  as  a lawyer  in  which  he  sometimes  defended 
accused  moonshiners,  was  made  famous  by  such  entertainers  as 
Lula  Belle  and  Scotty  Wiseman,  Grandpa  Jones,  and  Roy  Acuff. 
Mountain  Dew  has  encouraged  additional  verses,  and  performers 
tend  to  supply  new  ones.  The  song  has,  in  fact,  been  so  thoroughly 
accepted  in  the  folk  tradition  that  it  is  often  thought  to  be  a 
traditional  folk  song. 

In  the  summer  of  1927  Lunsford  was  invited  by  a committee  of 
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the  Asheville  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  assemble  a group  of  native 
dancers  and  musicians  to  perform  as  part  of  the  annual 
Rhododendron  Festival.  He  gathered  six  dance  teams  of  eight 
couples  each.  A platform  was  erected  on  Pack  Square  for  the 
event,  which  was  attended  by  a host  of  tourists  and  local 
spectators.  The  performance  was  so  enthusiastically  received  that 
the  committee  voted  to  make  it  a permanent  feature.  The  next 
year  it  was  moved  to  McCormick  Field  and  named  the  Mountain 
Dance  and  Folk  Festival,  after  the  Rhododendron  Festival  was 
discontinued.  When  the  Asheville  Auditorium  was  completed  in 
1939,  the  folk  festival  was  moved  indoors.  It  was  held  in  the 
Auditorium  until  1974,  and  then  it  was  moved  to  the  new  Civic 
Center.  It  is  the  oldest  festival  of  its  type  in  the  country  and  has 
been  widely  imitated. 

Also  during  the  twenties  a distinguished  classical  musician  took 
notice  of  Lunsford’s  work.  He  was  Lamar  Stringfield,  a nationally 
recognized  flutist,  composer,  and  conductor.  Stringfield  had 
grown  up  at  Mars  Hill,  where  Lunsford  was  born;  Stringfield’s 
interest  in  folk  music  had  also  grown  from  his  boyhood  in 
Madison  County.  In  1928  Stringfield  won  a Pulitzer  grant  for  an 
orchestral  suite,  From  the  Southern  Mountains , and  went  on  to 
write  other  works  based  on  Appalachian  folk  music,  including  The 
Legend  of  John  Henry,  Moods  of  a Moonshiner,  From  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains,  and  The  Mountain  Song. 

Lunsford  collaborated  with  Stringfield  on  a collection  of 
ballads  and  other  folk  songs,  published  as  30  and  1 Folk  Songs 
from  the  Southern  Mountains .8  Stringfield  did  the  musical 
arrangements  and  notes  from  Lunsford’s  singing  and  playing  of  the 
songs.  Lunsford’s  introduction  and  notes,  as  well  as  the  selections, 
show  his  keen  awareness  of  the  value  and  the  quantity  of  the 
traditional  music  available,  and  the  great  problem  in  selecting  just 
thirty-one  songs  from  the  wealth  of  songs  and  their  many  variants 
that  he  knew. 

Another  important  scholarly  contact  for  Lunsford  was  Dr. 
Dorothy  Scarborough,  Professor  of  English  at  Columbia 
University,  who  came  to  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  in  1930  to 
collect  folk  songs  and  ballads.  She  was  an  essayist,  novelist, 
short-story  writer  and  critic,  but  she,  like  Lunsford,  had  been 
bitten  by  the  folklore  bug  and  was  ever  on  the  trail  of  songs  and 
ballads.  She  spent  August  of  that  year  in  western  North  Carolina, 
with  Asheville  as  her  headquarters.  “Before  I unpacked  my  bags,” 
she  wrote,  “I  started  in  search  of  Bascom  Lamar  Lunsford,  the 
folk-song  enthusiast  of  Western  North  Carolina,  the  man  who  is 
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doing  more  than  any  one  else  in  the  region  to  bring  people  to 
realize  the  interest  and  value  of  the  native  folk  arts,  singing, 
fiddle-playing,  dancing  and  so  forth  ....  Presently  he  came  in 
person  to  see  me,  a man  in  his  forties,  with  boyish,  open 
countenance,  spring  step,  and  in  his  eye  that  light  of  insanity 
which  denotes  the  folklorist.”9 

The  collection  which  Dr.  Scarborough  made  in  her  journeys  in 
the  Blue  Ridge  was  published  as  A Song  Catcher  in  the  Southern 
Mountains.  In  it  she  wrote  several  pages  about  her  experiences 
with  Lunsford  in  the  areas  around  Asheville  and  the  mutual 
education  they  gave  each  other  during  that  August  of  1930.  Dr. 
Scarborough  later  introduced  Lunsford  to  Dr.  George  W.  Hibbit  of 
the  Columbia  University  Library.  This  contact  in  turn  led  to  the 
1935  recording  of  some  315  “memory  collection”  songs  by 
Lunsford. 

Still  another  important  national  folklore  contact  of  Lunsford’s 
was  Sarah  Gertrude  Knott,  founder  and  until  recently  director  of 
the  National  Folk  Festival.  Miss  Knott,  a Kentucky  native,  was 
influenced  greatly  by  Lunsford.  She  attended  the  Mountain  Dance 
and  Folk  Festival  in  1933  while  she  was  studying  drama  at  Chapel 
Hill  and  launched  the  National  Folk  Festival  in  St.  Louis  the 
following  year.  Lunsford  brought  a large  group  of  musicians  and 
dancers  to  the  National  Folk  Festivals  for  many  years.  Although 
Miss  Knott  was  dependent  on  Lunsford  (she  said  that  she  could 
not  have  done  the  National  Folk  Festival  without  his  help1  °),  she 
nevertheless  brought  him  into  contact  with  folk  enthusiasts  and 
scholars  from  all  over  the  country  and  broadened  his  horizons. 
The  National  Folk  Festival  took  him  from  St.  Louis  to  Madison 
Square  Garden,  and  was  a factor  in  his  being  chosen  to  play  at  the 
White  House  in  1939  and  to  represent  America  at  the 
International  Folk  Festival  in  Venice,  Italy  in  1949. 

Undoubtedly  the  highlight  of  Lunsford’s  career  was  the  1939 
invitation  from  President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  to  perform  at  the 
White  House  for  King  George  VI  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  wanted  to  give  the  royal  couple  a cross  section  of  music 
from  the  American  grass  roots.  In  addition  to  Lunsford,  she 
invited  Kate  Smith;  Marian  Anderson,  the  renowned  Negro 
concert  contralto;  John  Lair,  of  the  Renfro  Valley  Bam  Dance; 
and  the  Ledford  sisters,  known  as  the  Coon  Creek  Girls.  Lunsford 
took  along  Sam  Queen  and  his  Soco  Gap  Dancers  and  the  Skyline 
Farms  Dancers  from  Scottsboro,  Alabama. 

John  Lair  has  described  Lunsford’s  apprehension  during  that 
evening  at  the  White  House.  “When  we  were  in  the  reception  line 
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to  meet  the  king  and  queen  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  Lunsford 
told  us  how  well  he  knew  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  She’d  been  down  to  the 
White  Top  Festival  in  Virginia.  But  as  we  began  to  get  close,  he  got 
cold  feet,  and  he  said,  ‘Now,  John,  she  may  not  remember  me. 
It’s  been  some  time  and  she  may  not  remember  me  at  all.’  When 
he  got  up  close  to  her,  she  looked  up  and  saw  him,  and  she  said, 
‘Why,  Bascom!’  She  threw  both  arms  around  his  neck  and  pulled 
him  over.  I thought  he  was  going  to  faint,  he  was  shaking  so.”11 

When  they  were  rehearsing  in  the  Green  Room  for  the  evening’s 
performance,  John  Nance  Garner,  the  Vice  President,  came  in, 
Lair  remembers.  “Nobody  introduced  him.  I knew  who  he  was.  I 
don’t  know  whether  the  others  did  or  not.  He  went  over  to  where 
Lily  May  Ledford  [one  of  the  Coon  Creek  Girls]  was  playing  the 
fiddle  and  said,  ‘Let  me  try  your  fiddle.’  We  like  to  have  never  got 
him  out  of  there  in  time  for  the  show.  He  wanted  to  sit  there  and 
fiddle  with  Lily  May.  He  was  a pretty  good  old  country  fiddler.” 

During  the  performance,  Lunsford  stood  in  the  crook  of  a gold 
piano  and  picked  the  banjo  with  the  string  band  while  Sam  Queen 
led  his  dancers  through  such  figures  as  “Dive  and  Shoot  the  Owl,” 
“London  Bridge,”  and  “King’s  Highway.”12  Nothing  could  have 
pleased  Lunsford  more  than  presenting  music  and  dances  from  the 
Appalachians  to  the  king  and  queen  of  the  empire  to  which  most 
Appalachians  trace  their  origins.  It  was  one  of  his  most  cherished 
memories. 

By  the  1930’s,  Lunsford  was  committed  body  and  soul  to  the 
preservation  and  promotion  of  Appalachian  folk  traditions.  He 
was  on  his  way  toward  becoming  a living  repository  of  ballads, 
folk  songs,  hymns,  dances,  and  stories  of  the  mountain  people, 
and  toward  building  an  outstanding  scholarly  collection  of  such 
materials.  He  was  also  committed  to  becoming  as  good  a 
performer  as  possible  without  compromising  basic  traditional 
styles.  Finally,  he  was  committed  to  promoting  folk  festivals  and 
other  programs  that  would  convince  mountain  people  and  the  rest 
of  the  nation  of  the  worth  of  the  Appalachian  traditional  heritage. 

Lunsford’s  non-commercial  recordings  are  his  greatest  gift  to 
future  generations.  His  life’s  work  of  collecting  and  performing, 
his  amazing  memory,  and  his  scholarly  approach  enabled  him  to 
store  in  what  he  called  his  “memory  collection”  a total  of  more 
than  three  hundred  ballads,  hymns,  and  folk  songs,  plus  a wealth 
of  stories,  tales,  square  dance  calls,  and  singing  games.  This  was  the 
material  he  used  in  his  performances.  Besides  this  collection,  as 
noted  before,  he  had  a written  collection  of  more  than  three 
thousand  items.13  It  was  the  memory  collection,  however, 
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coupled  with  his  ability  to  talk  learnedly  about  it  all  and  to 
perform  as  a singer,  banjo  picker,  fiddler,  dancer,  and  dance 
leader,  that  set  Lunsford  apart  from  other  collectors,  promoters, 
or  performers.  He  was  a living  tradition. 

The  first  recordings  of  Lunsford  were  done  by  Frank  C.  Brown 
of  Duke  University,  who  in  1922  recorded  some  thirty-two  items 
on  cylinders.  Then  in  1925  Dr.  Robert  W.  Gordon  made 
thirty -nine 
California. 

Through  Dr.  Dorothy  Scarborough,  Dr.  George  Hibbitt,  and 
William  Cabell  Greet  of  Columbia  University,  Lunsford  was  invited 
to  record  his  memory  collection  of  songs  and  related  lore  for  the 
Columbia  University  Library,  a project  made  possible  by  the 
Manners  Fund.  Lunsford  spent  two  weeks  in  February  and  March 
of  1935  in  New  York  City,  putting  some  315  items  on  aluminum 
discs.  These  recordings  have  been  made  available  to  the  Archive  of 
American  Folk  Song  at  the  Library  of  Congress.  A valuable  legacy, 
their  recording  was  an  amazing  accomplishment— Lunsford  was 
then  fifty-two  years  of  age. 

Lunsford’s  second  big  recording  session  was  arranged  by 
Duncan  Emrich  at  the  Library  of  Congress  in  1949,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  better  technical  recordings  of  Lunsford’s 
memory  collection  than  were  possible  in  the  recordings  of  1935. 
The  Archive  of  American  Folk  Song  lists  317  songs,  variants, 
fiddle  tunes,  dance  calls,  tales,  and  comments  recorded  in  that 
one-week  marathon,  although  Lunsford  counted  350  items.14 
Most  of  the  material  in  the  1949  recordings  had  been  recorded 
earlier  at  Columbia  University,  but  there  are  differences  in  the 
content  of  the  two  sets  of  recordings.  Each  set  contains  some 
material  not  included  in  the  other.  Lunsford  is  given  credit  for 
more  than  750  items  contributed  to  the  Archive  of  American  Folk 
Song  during  his  lifetime. 

The  legacy  Lunsford  left  on  Columbia  University  and  Library 
of  Congress  tapes  and  discs  is  not  likely  to  be  equalled  or  exceeded 
by  any  other  individual.  These  recordings  contain  not  only  the 
words  and  tunes  in  Lunsford’s  inimitable  style  with  voice  and 
instrument,  but  also  occasional  variants  and  verbal  notes  about 
most  of  the  songs,  such  as  their  origin  and  the  persons  from  whom 
he  learned  them.  The  recordings  are  a distillation  of  the 
remarkable  life  of  the  “Minstrel  of  the  Appalachians.” 

“I  feared  that,  as  the  old  folks  passed  on,  they  would  take  with 
them  to  their  graves  all  memory  of  the  tunes  and  lyrics  which  once 
the  mountain  people  had  sung  with  such  joy  and  gusto,”  Lunsford 


cylinder  recordings  of  Lunsford  during  a visit  to 
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once  said,  accounting  for  his  motivation.  Perhaps  it  is  well  nigh 
impossible  for  us  today,  who  never  heard  more  than  one  or  two  of 
the  truly  natural  traditional  singers,  to  comprehend  really  what  it 
means  to  lose  one  or  all  of  them.  For  many  of  us— not  all,  for 
there  are  those  among  the  common  people  who  instinctively  know 
the  importance  of  tradition— there  was  a time  when  we  might  have 
lost  our  traditional  legacy  so  thoroughly  that  we  would  not  have 
known  that  we  suffered  a loss.  And  this  is  the  worst  kind  of 
poverty— that  of  not  knowing  that  one  is  lacking  something  vital. 
But  we  did  not  lose  it,  thanks  to  Lunsford  and  to  others  who 
knew  its  value. 


NOTES 
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SONGS  COLLECTED  BY  MR.  BASCOM 
Transcribed  by  John  Forbes 


Bascom  Lamar  Lunsford  collected  and  recorded  the  following 
songs  in  his  “memory  collection.”  They  form  part  of  a longer  list 
transcribed  by  John  Forbes  and  were  selected  by  Cratis  Williams 
because  he  “particularly  recalled  Mr.  Lunsford  performing  them.” 


ON  A BRIGHT  AND  SUMMER’S  MORNING 
Similar  to  Sharp  No.  159. 

Lunsford’s  comment:  “Eugene  Sutton  of  Cataloochee  Creek  in  the 
Great  Smoky  Park  area  is  the  only  person  I’ve  ever  heard  sing  this 
song.” 


On  a bright  and  sum-mer’s  morn-  ing,  The 
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ground  all  cov-  ered  with  snow,  I put  my  shoulder  to  my  gun 
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a-hunt-  in’  I did — 


And  a-  hunt-  in’  I did  go. 


John  Forbes  holds  the  doctorate  from  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  is  an  Assistant  Professor  of  Music  at  Berea  College. 
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I went  up  upon  the  mountain, 

Beyond  yon  high  hill. 

Sixteen  or  twenty 
Ten  thousand  I did — 

Ten  thousand  I did  kill. 

The  money  that  I got  for 
The  venison  and  skin, 

I hauled  up  to  my  daddy’s  barn, 

And  it  wouldn’t  half  go  — 

And  it  wouldn’t  half  go  in. 

The  boys  and  girls  were  skatin’ 

On  a bright  and  summer’s  day. 

The  ice  fell  through,  they  all  got  wet. 

The  rest  they  run  a— 

The  rest  they  run  away. 

I went  upon  the  mountain 
Beyond  the  hill  so  high. 

The  moon  came  around  with  lightenin’  speed, 
I’ll  take  a ride  says— 

I’ll  take  a ride  says  I 

The  moon  went  ’round  the  mountain. 

It  took  a sudden  whirl. 

My  foot  slipped  and  I fell  off, 

And  I landed  in  this — 

And  I landed  in  this  world. 

The  man  who  made  this  song  and  tune 
His  name  was  Benjamin  Young, 
if  you  can  tell  a bigger  lie 
I’ll  say  you  oughta  be— 

I’ll  say  you  oughta  be  hung. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  QUEEN  JANE 


Child  No.  170 

Lunsford’s  comment:  “Known  since  childhood.  It  is  traditionally 
sung  in  the  Southern  Appalachian  region. 
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grieved  and  she  grieved  and  she  grieved  her  heart  sore. 


O’er,  Said,  “The  Red  Rose  of  England  shall  flour-  ish  no  more.” 


Well,  Jane  was  in  labor  for  three  days  or  four. 

She  grieved  and  she  grieved  and  she  grieved  her  heart  sore. 
She  sent  for  her  father,  and  her  father  came  o’er, 

Said,  “The  Red  Rose  of  England  shall  flourish  no  more.” 

Well,  Jane  was  in  labor  for  four  days  or  more. 

She  grieved  and  she  grieved  and  she  grieved  her  heart  sore. 
She  sent  for  Prince  Henry,  Prince  Henry  came  o’er, 

Said,  “The  Red  Rose  of  England  shall  flourish  no  more.” 


MR.  GARFIELD 


Lunsford’s  comment:  Collected  from  Anderson  Williams,  Hender- 
son County,  N.  C.,  1903. 
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shot  down  ver-  y low. 


( Spoken ) 

I was  going  down  the  street  the  other  day,  close  to  the  depot,  and 
I heard  the  report  of  a pistol.  I said,  “What  does  this  mean?”  A 
friend  of  mine  looked  up,  and  he  gave  me  something  like  this: 

(Sung) 

Oh,  they  tell  me  Mr.  Garfield  is  shot, 

And  he’s  feeling  might  low,  mighty  low. 

Oh,  they  tell  me  Mr.  Garfield  is  shot. 

This  excited  me,  and  I went  up  there  where  there  was  a lot  of 
people  gathered  around.  I saw  something  had  happened,  so  I went 
on  in  the  house.  There  was  Mr.  Garfield  lying  there  on  the  bed. 
About  that  time  the  doctor  came  in  and  set  his  saddle  packets 
down  on  the  bed,  and  he  said,  “Mr.  Garfield,  how  are  you 
feeling?”  Mr.  Garfield  looked  up  kind  of  sad-like  and  gave  him 
something  of  like  this: 

Oh,  T ’m  shot  down  very  low,  down  low. 

Oh,  I’m  shot  down  very  low. 

The  doctor  said,  “Why,  this’ll  never  do.  We’d  better  send  for  a 
preacher.”  The  preacher  came  pretty  quick.  When  he  came  in  he 
walked  over  to  the  bedside  where  Mr.  Garfield  was,  said,  “Mr. 
Garfield,  if  you  should  die  now,  where  do  you  think  you’d  spend 
eternity?”  Mr.  Garfield  looked  up  kind  of  sad-like  and  gave  him 
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something  like  this: 

Oh,  I’ll  make  my  home  in  hell,  law,  law! 

Oh,  I’ll  make  my  home  in  hell. 

The  preacher  said,  “This’ll  never  do.  Better  get  your  heart  right. 
We’d  better  pray.”  So  he  got  down  and  made  a long  prayer,  got 
up,  wiped  the  sweat  off  his  face,  said,  “Brother  Garfield,  now 
where  do  you  think  you’ll  spend  eternity?”  He  looked  up  at  him 
and  said: 

Oh,  I’ll  make  my  home  in  heaven,  law,  law! 

I’ll  make  my  home  in  heaven. 

There  were  a lot  of  people  there  that  day,  and  they  all  stayed  for 
dinner.  I thought  I’d  stay  with  the  rest  of  them.  There  was  a town 
dude  there,  and  they  asked  him  what  he’d  have,  and  he  gave  them 
something  like  this: 

Go  pass  around  yo’  ham  and  yo’  eggs,  law,  law. 

Go  pass  around  yo’  ham  and  yo’  eggs. 

There  was  a country  fellow  there  and  they  asked  him  what  he’d 
have,  and  he  said,  “Just  give  me  something  I’m  usen  to.”  And  he 
leaned  back  and  gave  them  something  like  this: 

Go  bring  on  yo’  bacon  and  yo’  beans,  law,  law. 

Go  bring  on  yo’  bacon  and  yo’  beans. 

Mrs.  Garfield  came  in  and  said,  “Now,  Mr.  Garfield,  if  the  worst 
should  come  to  the  worst  and  you  shouldn’t  get  well,  would  you 
want  me  to  get  married  again?”  He  looked  up  kind  of  sad-like  and 
gave  her  something  like  this: 

Don’t  you  never  let  a chance  go  by,  law,  law. 

Don’t  you  never  let  a chance  go  by. 

Well,  I had  to  go  home,  and  I didn’t  get  back  for  a day  or  two.  I 
was  a-goin’  up  the  street  and  I saw  Mrs.  Garfield  all  dressed  in 
black.  She  had  a bunch  of  roses  in  her  hand.  I said,  “Mrs.  Garfield, 
what’re  you  going  to  do  with  those  roses?”  She  looked  up  kind  of 
sad-like,  and  she  gave  me  something  like  this: 
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Goin’  to  place  ’em  on  my  husband’s  grave,  law,  law. 

Goin’  to  place  ’em  on  my  husband’s  grave. 

I said,  “Mrs.  Garfield,  where’d  you  bury  him  at?”  She  looked  up 
sort  of  sad-like  and  said: 

I buried  him  on  that  long  flowery  branch,  law,  law. 

I buried  him  on  that  long  flowery  branch. 

I went  on  down  the  street,  and  I saw  the  sheriff  coming  up  one 
side,  and  a man  was  going  down  the  other  side.  Sheriff  said, 
“Hands  up  over  there!”  The  man  stopped.  The  sheriff  walked  over 
and  stuck  a forty-four  in  his  face  and  said,  “Is  this  Charles 
Guiteau?”  He  said,  “Yes,  I passes  for  him.”  Sheriff  looked  him 
right  in  the  eye  and  gave  him  something  sort  of  like  this: 

You’re  the  very  man  I want,  Guiteau. 

You’re  the  very  man  I want. 

He  took  him  down  to  the  jail.  Finally  I got  in  and  spoke  to 
Guiteau.  He  was  in  the  jail  looking  kind  of  sad-like.  I asked  him 
how  he  was  feeling.  He  looked  up  at  me  and  gave  me  something 
sort  of  like  this: 

I’ll  hang  on  the  tenth  of  June,  law,  law. 

I’ll  hang  on  the  tenth  of  June. 


SWANNANOA  TUNNEL 


Brown  Collection,  II,  270  H and  I. 

Lunsford’s  comment:  “This  is  a song  brought  by  Negroes.” 
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home,  ba-  by,  that’s  my  home. 

When  you  hear  that  watchdog  a-howlin’, 

Somebody  ’round,  baby,  somebody  ’round. 

When  you  hear  that  hoot  owl  a-squallin’, 

Somebody  dyin’,  baby,  somebody  dyin’. 

When  you  hear  my  pistol  firin’, 

Somebody  dead,  baby,  somebody  dead. 

Riley  Gardner  killed  my  partner, 

Couldn’t  kill  me,  baby,  couldn’t  kill  me. 

Last  December,  I remember, 

The  wind  blowed  cold,  baby,  the  wind  blowed  cold. 
The  hammer  failin’  from  my  shoulder, 

All  day  long,  baby,  all  day  long. 

Ain’t  no  hammer  in  this  mountain 
Outrings  mine,  baby,  outrings  mine. 

This  old  hammer,  it  rings  like  silver, 

It  shines  like  gold,  baby,  shines  like  gold. 

Take-a  this  hammer  and  throw  it  in  the  river, 

It  rings  right  on,  baby,  it  shines  right  on. 

I’m  a-goin’  back  to  the  Swannanoa  Tunnel, 

That’s  my  home,  baby,  that’s  my  home. 

Some  of  these  days,  it  won’t  be  long, 

I’m  goin’  home,  baby,  I’m  goin’  home. 

Some  of  these  days  I’ll  see  that  woman, 

That’s  no  dream,  baby,  that’s  no  dream. 
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I WISH  I WAS  A MOLE  IN  THE  GROUND 


Brown  Collection,  III,  254. 

Collected  from  Fred  Moody,  Haywood  County,  N.  C. 
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root  that  mountain  down  And  I wish  I was  a mole  in  the  ground. 


Oh,  Tempe  wants  a nine-dollar  shawl. 

Yes,  Tempe  wants  a nine-dollar  shawl. 

When  I come  o’er  the  hill  with  a forty -dollar  bill, 

Tis,  baby,  where  you  been  so  long? 

Oh,  where  have  you  been  so  long? 

Yes,  where  have  you  been  so  long? 

I’ve  been  in  the  Bend  with  the  rough  and  rowdy  men, 
It’s,  baby,  where  you  been  so  long? 

Oh,  I don’t  like  a railroad  man, 

No,  I don’t  like  a railroad  man. 

A railroad  man  will  kill  you  when  he  can, 

And  he’ll  drink  up  your  blood  like  wine. 

I wish  I was  a lizard  in  the  spring. 

Yes,  I wish  I was  a lizard  in  the  spring. 

If  l’s  a lizard  in  the  spring  I could  hear  my  darlin’  sing, 
I wish  I was  a lizard  in  the  spring. 
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MR.  BASCOM’S  RECORDINGS 


Besides  the  continuation  of  folk  festivals  organized  by  Luns- 
ford, his  recordings  are  the  most  important  material  gift  he  has  left 
us.  Most  of  the  following  listings  of  his  recordings  are  adapted 
from  Norm  Cohen’s  “Bascom  Lamar  Lunsford  Discography,” 
JEMF  Quarterly,  9:29  (Spring  1973),  p.  7. 

NON-COMMERCIAL  RECORDINGS 

c.  1922,  N.  C.  Thirty-two  items  on  cylinders  recorded  by  Frank  C.  Brown. 

Oct.-Dec.,  1925,  N.  C.  Thirty-nine  cylinders  by  Robert  W.  Gordon. 

Feb.-Mar.,  1935,  New  York  City.  Three  hundred  three  masters  on  aluminum 
discs  recorded  by  George  W.  Hibbit  and  William  Cabell  Greet  at  the  Columbia 
University  Library.  Copies  of  these  recordings  are  in  the  Lunsford  Collection 
at  Mars  Hill  College.  A listing  of  items  recorded  is  available  from  the  N.  C. 
Folklore  Society. 

Nov.,  1936,  Leicester,  N.  C.  Eleven  items  recorded  by  Mrs.  Sidney  Robertson 
(Cowell). 

Mar.,  1937,  Washington,  D.  C.  Four  items  recorded  by  Sidney  Robertson 
(Cowell). 

May,  1937,  Chicago.  Five  items  recorded  by  Sidney  Robertson  (Cowell). 

1949,  Washington,  D.  C.  Three  hundred  seventeen  items  recorded  on 
forty-five  double-faced  16”  masters.  Library  of  Congress  Archive  of  American 
Folk  Song.  Copies  in  the  Lunsford  Collection  at  Mars  Hill  College,  in  the 


Norm  Cohen  is  the  editor  of  the  John  Edwards  Memorial 
Foundation  Quarterly  and  co-author  of  Uncle  Dave  Macon:  A 
Bio-Discography. 
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North  Carolina  Collection  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill, 
and  at  Berea  College.  A complete  listing  appears  in  Country  Directory,  No.  1 
(Nov.  1960),  pp.  13-19;  a listing  is  also  available  from  the  N.  C.  Folklore 
Society. 

Summers,  1956-58,  South  Turkey  Creek  and  Asheville,  N.  C.  Tapes  recorded 
by  Kenneth  Goldstein.  Selections  appear  on  the  Riverside  and  Rounder  LP’s 
listed  below. 

Other  scattered  items:  1941,  Asheville,  N.  C.;  1947,  Los  Angeles;  1946, 
Leicester,  N.  C.;  1949  and  1966,  elsewhere  in  N.  C. 


COMMERCIAL  RECORDINGS 

Master  numbers  and  issued  takes  if  known  are  given  in  the  first 
column;  titles  in  the  second;  and  labels  and  release  numbers  in  the 
third.  The  following  abbreviations  are  used  for  record  label  names: 
“AAFS”  Library  of  Congress  Archive  of  American  Folk  Song, 
“Br”  Brunswick,  “Col”  Columbia,  “Cor”  Coral,  “Cty”  County, 
“OK”  OKeh,  “Voc”  Vocalion,  “Folk”  Folkways. 


Mar.,  15,  1924,  Atlanta,  Ga.  General  Phonograph  Corporation. 

Bascom  Lamar  Lunsford,  vocal  and  banjo. 


8578-a 

Jesse  James 

OK  40155 

8579-a 

I Wish  I Was  a Mole  in  the  Ground 

OK  40155 

c.  Aug.  27,  1925,  Asheville,  N.C.  General  Phonograph  Corporation. 

Bascom  Lamar  Lunsford,  vocal  and  banjo;  Blackwell  Lunsford,  fiddle. 

9292- a  Fate  of  Santa  Barbara  OK  45008 

9293- a  Sherman  Valley  OK  45008 


Feb.,  1928,  Ashland,  Ky.  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co. 

Bascom  Lamar  Lunsford,  vocal  and  banjo.  (Issued  master  in  italics.) 


AL  117  -118 

Lost  John  Dean 

Br  227,  Voc  5246 

AL  119-1 20 

Get  Along  Home  Cindy 

Br  228 

AL  121-s,122 

Mountain  Dew 

Br  219 

AL  123- 124 

“Nol  Pros”  Nellie 

Br  230 

AL  125- 126 

Lulu  Wall 

Br  229,  Voc  5252 

AL  127- 128 

Darby ’s  Ram 

Br  228,  Br  80089, 

BrBL  59001, 

Cor  MH  174 

AL  129  -130 

Step  stones 

Br  231,  Br  314 

AL  131  -132 

I Wish  I Was  a Mole  in  the  Ground 

Br  219,  Folk  FA 

2953  (FP  253) 

AL  133 -134 

Kidder  Cole 

Br  230 

AL  135-136 

Italy 

Br  227,  Voc  5246 

AL  137 -138 

Little  Turtle  Dove 

Br  229,  Voc  5252, 

Cty  515 
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AL  139-MU  Dry  Bones  Br231,Br314, 

Folk  FA  2952  (FP  252) 

Masters  118,  125,  136,  and  138  were  assigned  Vocalion  master  numbers 
E-7414,  E-7416,  E-7415,  and  E-7419  respectively. 


Apr.  15  or  16,  1930,  Atlanta.  Ga.  Columbia  Phonograph  Corporation. 

Bascom  Lamar  Lunsford,  speech. 

150228-2  Speaking  the  Truth  Col  15595-D 

150229-1  A Stump  Speech  in  the  Tenth  District  Col  15595-D 

Feb. -Mar.,  1935,  New  York,  N.Y.  Library  of  Congress. 

Bascom  Lamar  Lunsford,  vocal  and  fiddle. 

1788-A1,  A2  Barbara  Allen  AAFS  L54 


Sept.,  1946,  Leicester,  N.C.  Library  of  Congress. 

Bascom  Lamar  Lunsford,  vocal;  with  banjo*.  Master  numbers  unavailable  for 


remaining  sessions. 

Jesse  James * 

Baa,  Baa,  Black  Sheep 
I Wish  I Was  a Mole  in  the  Ground * 
On  a Bright  and  Summer’s  Morning* 
Death  of  Queen  Jane 


AAFS  97;  AAFS  L20 
AAFS  97;  AAFS  L20 
AAFS  102;  AAFS  L21 
AAFS  104;  AAFS  L21 
AAFS  104;  AAFS  L21 


1949,  Washington,  D.  C.  Library  of  Congress. 

Bascom  Lamar  Lunsford,  vocal;  with  banjo*;  unaccompanied  fiddle**. 


Zolgotz  ( White  House  Blues)*  AAFS  L29 

Mr.  Garfield*  AAFS  L29 

Charles  Guiteau  AAFS  L29 

Booth  Killed  Lincoln  AAFS  L29 

Booth  Killed  Lincoln**  AAFS  L29 


1951-1952,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Folkways  Corporation. 

Bascom  Lamar  Lunsford,  vocal  and  banjo. 

Swannanoa  Tunnel  Folk  FP  40, 

Mr.  Garfield  Folk  FP  40, 

Jinnie  Jenkins  Folk  FP  40, 

Little  Margret  Folk  FP  40; 

On  the  Banks  of  the  Ohio  Folk  FP  40; 

Springfield  Mountain  Folk  FP  40; 

The  Death  of  Queen  Jane  Folk  FP  40; 

Mole  in  the  Ground  Folk  FE  4530;  Folk  FP  40, 


Folk  FA  2040 
Folk  FA  2040 
Folk  FA  2040 
Folk  FA  2040 
Folk  FA  2040 
Folk  FA  2040 
Folk  FA  2040 
Folk  FA  2040 


Summer,  1956,  South  Turkey  Creek,  N.  C 
Bascom  Lamar  Lunsford,  vocal  and  banjo; 
Poor  Jesse  James 
Go  to  Italy 

The  Merry  Golden  Tree 
I Shall  Not  Be  Moved*,  ** 

The  Derby  Ram 

The  Old  Man  from  the  North  Country  ** 
The  Miller’s  Will 


. Riverside  Records. 

Freda  English,  vocal*;  guitar**. 

Riverside  RLP  12-645 
Riverside  RLP  12-645 
Riverside  RLP  12-645 
Riverside  RLP  12-645 
Riverside  RLP  12-645 
Riverside  RLP  12-645 
Riverside  RLP  12-645 
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Sundown 

Fly  Around , My  Blue-Eyed  Girl 
Black  Jack  Davy 
Weeping  Willow  Tree*,** 

Swing  Low,  Chariot 

The  Sailor  on  the  Deep  Blue  Sea 

John  Henry 


Riverside  RLP  12-645 
Riverside  RLP  12-645 
Riverside  RLP  12-645 
Riverside  RLP  12-645 
Riverside  RLP  12-645 
Riverside  RLP  12-645 
Riverside  RLP  12-645 


Summer  (August?),  1 957,  Asheville,  N. 
Bascom  Lamar  Lunsford,  vocal;  with 
guitar***. 

Free  a Little  Bird* 

Old  Mountain  Dew* 

Lily  of  the  West*** 

Lord  Joshuay 
Drinking  of  the  Wine** 

On  a Bright  and  Summer’s  Morning** 
Goodbye  Dear  Old  Step  stone* 

Poor  Ellen  Smith* 

Georgia  Buck* 


C.  Rounder  Records. 

banjo*;  with  mandolin-banjo**; 


with 


Rounder 

Rounder 

Rounder 

Rounder 

Rounder 

Rounder 

Rounder 

Rounder 

Rounder 


LP  0065 
LP  0065 
LP  0065 
LP  0065 
LP  0065 
LP  0065 
LP  0065 
LP  0065 
LP  0065 


Music  from  South  Turkey  Creek:  A Review 
by  W.  H.  Ward 


The  format  of  Music  from  South  Turkey  Creek  (Rounder 
Records  0065),  which  features  one  full  side  of  performances  by 
Bascom  Lamar  Lunsford  and  devotes  the  other  to  the  work  of 
George  Pegram  and  Red  Parham,  two  of  Lunsford’s  proteges,  is 
entirely  appropriate  as  a memorial  to  this  sometime  country 
lawyer,  song-collector,  singer  and  impresario  who  virtually  invent- 
ed the  folk  festival  as  we  know  it  in  the  United  States.  Recorded 
two  decades  ago  in  an  Asheville  motel  room,  the  cuts  by  Lunsford 
are  nevertheless  of  sufficient  quality  to  show  that  he  retained  into 
the  later  stage  of  his  life  the  ability  to  sing  his  kind  of  music  with 


Bill  Ward  is  an  Associate  Professor  of  English  at  Appalachian  State 
University  and  guitarist  and  singer  with  Sugartree , a Watauga 
County  bluegrass  band. 
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authority.  While  the  absence  of  annotations  to  the  individual  songs 
limits  the  album’s  usefulness  as  a self-contained  tool  for  scholar- 
ship, there  is  the  compensation  of  Loyal  Jones’s  affectionate  and 
evocative  biographical  sketch  of  Lunsford  in  the  liner  notes. 

Accompanying  himself  on  banjo  and  the  curious  hybrid 
“banjolin,”  Lunsford  ranges  here  from  the  rude  courtliness  of 
Essie  Dear  to  the  outrageous  folk  hyperbole  of  On  a Bright  and 
Summer’s  Morning,  a string  of  tall  tales  concluding  proudly,  “The 
man  that  made  this  song  and  tune,  his  name  was  Benny  Young;/  If 
you  can  tell  a bigger  lie,  I’ll  swear  you  oughta  be  hung.”  Among 
the  better  known  and  more  frequently  adapted  pieces  are  Lily  of 
the  West,  Poor  Ellen  Smith,  and  Lord  Joshuay,  a variant  of  the 
familiar  “Hangman”  group  whose  theme  is  the  saving  power  of 
true  love  in  the  face  of  destruction. 

It  is  the  great  irony  of  Lunsford’s  musical  career  that  he,  who 
did  so  much  to  preserve  the  songs  of  others,  is  not  generally 
known  as  the  author  of  his  most  famous  composition,  Old 
Mountain  Dew.  Indeed,  if  this  new  collection  accomplishes  only  a 
wider  awareness  of  Lunsford  as  the  father  of  that  ubiquitous  banjo 
tune,  it  will  have  served  him  well.  With  a chord  structure 
somewhat  more  sophisticated  and  a text  far  more  pointed  in  its 
satire  on  hypocritical  Mountain  attitudes  toward  liquor,  this 
definitive  version  is  also  more  interesting  in  its  own  way  than  the 
raucous  and  disjointed  one  popularized  in  the  forties  by  Nash- 
ville’s “Grandpa”  Jones.  It  is  Lunsford’s  supreme  personal 
contribution  to  the  music  he  sent  from  South  Turkey  Creek  to  the 
world. 
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A DESCRIPTIVE  CHECKLIST  OF 
THE  BASCOM  LAMAR  LUNSFORD  COLLECTION 

Compiled  by  Paul  Newton 


In  January,  1958,  Bascom  Lamar  Lunsford  presented  his 
collection  of  books  on  folklore,  recordings  of  folk  songs  and 
ballads,  scrapbooks,  and  other  manuscripts  to  the  Memorial 
Library  of  Mars  Hill  College  “to  honor  the  memory  of  [his] 
father,  James  Bassett  Lunsford,  and  [his]  mother,  Luarta  Buckner 
Lunsford.”1  His  father  had  taught  at  the  college,  and  Bascom  was 
born  in  a small  cottage  on  the  campus.  This  original  gift  together 
with  other  materials,  including  his  musical  instruments,  donated 
after  his  death  comprise  the  Bascom  Lamar  Lunsford  Folk  Music 
Collection,  which  is  housed  in  the  Appalachian  Room  of  Memorial 

Personal  memory  collection  of  Bascom  Lamar  Lunsford.  Approximately 
eighty  78  r.p.m.  original  recordings  on  silver  discs  made  for  Columbia 
University  in  February  and  March,  1935.  Three  hundred  three  items, 
including  folksongs,  ballads,  and  popular  songs,  unaccompanied  and  with 
banjo  accompaniment,  fiddle  tunes,  and  spoken  selections.  Supplemented  by 
typewritten  copies  of  texts  and  comments. 

Personal  memory  collection  of  Bascom  Lamar  Lunsford.  Approximately 
eighty  78  r.p.m.  recordings  made  for  the  Library  of  Congress  in  1949,  similar 
in  content  to  the  Columbia  University  collection.  Three  hundred  seventeen 
items,  including  thirty-three  fiddle  tunes. 

Approximately  1500  manuscripts,  holographs,  and  typescripts  containing 
texts  of  folk  songs,  ballads,  and  popular  songs  of  the  late  nineteenth  and  early 


Dr.  Paul  Newton,  Music  Librarian  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 
at  Mars  Hill  College,  is  preparing  a computer  index  to  the  folk 
song  texts  in  the  Lunsford  Collection. 
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twentieth  centuries.  The  manuscripts  are  arranged  in  two  alphabetical  tiles  by 
titles  of  texts.  Most  of  the  texts  were  donated  by  school  children  from  North 
and  South  Carolina  between  1920  and  1940.  There  are  also  texts  assembled 
by  other  collectors  and  donated  to  Lunsford,  and  other  texts  from  various 
sources,  some  dating  back  to  the  mid-nineteenth  century. 

Small  individual  collections  of  folk  song  texts  in  notebooks.  Eleven  are  from 
private  collections.  Others  are  the  Cullowhee  Collection,  the  Leicester  High 
School  Collection,  and  a collection  of  rhymes  and  jingles  of  children  in 
Maryland. 

Untitled  typewritten  book  on  folk  dancing  written  by  Bascom  Lamar 
Lunsford  (84  pp.),  illustrated  by  photographs. 

Typewritten  copy  of  Squire  Osborne  Deaver’s  diary  (212  pp.),  covering  the 
period  Jan.  8,  1886  to  Jan.  4,  1896,  written  in  Middle  Fork,  Madison  County, 
N.  C.  Uncle  “Os”  was  Lunsford’s  great  uncle  and  the  source  of  many  of  his 
fiddle  tunes. 

Jennie  Louise  Lunsford’s  diary,  written  from  1903  to  1907,  holograph  with 
edited  mimeographed  version  prepared  by  Sara  Kern  Lunsford,  July,  1973. 
Jennie  Lousie  Lunsford  was  a sister  of  Bascom  Lamar  Lunsford.  She  is  the 
subject  of  Sara  Kern  Lunsford’s  Every  Child  Ought  to  Have  an  Aunt  Jennie 
(Mason,  Ohio:  Meri-Tu  Publishers,  1976). 

Papers  of  Bascom  Lamar  Lunsford  and  the  Lunsford  family  (9  file  boxes), 
including  correspondence,  personal  records,  memorabilia,  and  approximately 
100  photographs. 

Large  scrapbook  (405  pp.),  containing  photographs,  clippings,  correspond- 
ence, and  other  material  pertaining  to  folk  music,  the  Lunsford  family,  and 
Bascom  Lamar  Lunsford. 

Instruments  which  belonged  to  Bascom  Lamar  Lunsford:  a violin  made  by  J. 
Wesley  Roberts,  two  banjos,  a mandolin-banjo,  and  a guitar  formerly  owned 
by  Bill  McElreath. 

Personal  library  of  Bascom  Lamar  Lunsford:  224  books  and  83  issues  of 
periodicals  pertaining  to  folklore  and  folk  music. 

Collection  of  commercial  phonograph  records. 

Finding  aids  to  assist  users  of  the  Collection:  card  catalog  of  books  in 
Appalachian  Room,  which  includes  Lunsford’s  personal  library;  title  catalog 
of  the  Columbia  University  recordings  with  references  to  a copy  on 
reel-to-reel  tape  for  general  use;  an  index  of  file  folder  labels  of  manuscript 
materials  in  the  Appalachian  Room;  and  a computer-based  index  to  the 
collection  of  folk  song  texts  listing  donor,  collector,  singer,  location,  date, 
and  first  lines  and  titles. 


NOTES 

1 Letter  from  Bascom  Lamar  Lunsford  to  John  Angus  McLeod,  Jan.  1,  1958. 
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1976  BROWN-HUDSON  AWARDS 


The  Brown-Hudson  Award  was  established  in  1970  to  honor 
two  distinguished  members  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore 
Society,  the  late  Frank  C.  Brown  and  Arthur  Palmer  Hudson.  Both 
had  served  as  its  Secretary -Treasurer,  Dr.  Brown  from  1913  to 
1944  and  Dr.  Hudson  from  1945  to  1966.  Dr.  Hudson  was  also 
the  founder  and  editor  until  1966  of  North  Carolina  Folklore. 

Award  recipients  are  selected  by  the  Society’s  Committee  on 
Awards  according  to  the  following  criteria:  First,  that  the 
recipient  be  a resident  of  North  Carolina  at  the  time  of  the 
presentation.  Secondly,  that  he  or  she  be  a knowledgeable  and 
practicing  folklorist  in  one  or  more  areas  of  folkloric  studies,  such 
as  collecting,  editing,  or  publishing  folklore,  using  folk  materials  in 
creative  work,  collecting  or  singing  folk  songs,  promoting  folk 
dancing,  developing  or  producing  the  crafts  of  the  people,  and,  in 
general,  recording  or  interpreting  the  customs  and  ways  of  the 
people. 

Brown-Hudson  Awards  were  presented  to  Ruth  Jewell,  F.  Roy 
Johnson,  and  John  Parris  at  the  Society’s  annual  meeting  on 
December  3,  1976. 

Ruth  Jewell:  A Folk  Professional 

Ruth  Jewell,  known  in  all  parts  of  this  state  as  a progressive 
music  consultant  in  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
has  for  almost  two  decades  been  a significant  promoter  and 
preserver  of  folk  music  and  folk  dance  throughout  North  Carolina 
and  other  areas  of  the  nation.  For  some  fifteen  years  she  has  been 
editor  of  Promenade  of  News  and  Views,  the  quarterly  magazine 
of  the  Folk  and  Square  Dance  Federation  of  North  Carolina.  She 
is  now  the  chairman  of  this  federation’s  Round  Dance  Clinic  and  is 
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the  president,  for  the  second  time,  of  the  North  Carolina  Round 
Dance  Association.  She  has  also  been  the  leader  of  numerous 
festivals  in  and  out  of  the  state,  including  her  annual  direction  of 
the  Folk  Festival  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Fair.  In  all  of  these 
positions  she  has  been  a knowledgeable  teacher,  leader,  and 
participant— sterling  attributes  also  demonstrated  while  she  was 
president  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  from  1966  to 
1969.  Her  contributions  to  the  Society,  as  well  as  to  the  folk 
music  and  folk  dance  organizations,  have  been  of  the  highest 
order.  In  view  of  the  eminent  qualifications  of  Ruth  Jewell,  the 
Society  feels  honored  to  present  to  her  the  Brown-Hudson 
Folklore  Award.  (Joseph  D.  Clark.) 


F.  Roy  Johnson:  Author,  Editor,  and  Publisher 

Since  1960  F.  Roy  Johnson,  author,  editor,  and  publisher,  has 
become  a one-man  industry  mining  veins  of  history  and  folklore  in 
one  of  the  first -settled  regions  of  our  state.  Working  out  of  his 
Johnson  Publishing  Company  office  in  Murfreesboro,  Roy  John- 
son saw  the  opportunity  and  began  to  record  and  preserve  the 
long-neglected  resources  of  northeastern  North  Carolina. 

For  the  weekly  and  daily  papers  published  by  his  office,  he 
began  writing  in  1960  an  exhaustive  history  of  the  Roanoke- 
Chowan  area.  From  that  initial  effort  more  than  ten  books  of 
history  and  folklore  evolved,  all  written  by  himself,  and  several 
other  books  which  he  either  edited  or  co-authored.  He  has 
chronicled  the  history  of  the  Tuscarora  and  Algonquian  Indians, 
the  history  and  lore  of  the  Nat  Turner  slave  insurrection,  the  lore 
of  witches  and  demons  and  conjure-men,  and  the  favorite  tales, 
legends,  and  myths  of  the  region.  And  he  is  still  mining  that  same 
rich  vein. 

His  books  and  his  career,  as  one  of  his  reviewers  put  it, 
“demonstrate  the  important  relationship  of  folklore  to  local 
history.”  Indeed  Roy  Johnson  sees  himself  as  a local  historian 
assisting  the  transition  of  his  region  from  “pine  forests  into 
sophisticated  society.”  For  his  services  to  the  North  Carolina 
Folklore  Journal  as  a contributor  and  to  the  Society  as  an  officer 
and  for  his  services  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina  as  a collector 
and  publisher  of  local  history  and  folklore,  we  honor  F.  Roy 
Johnson  with  the  1976  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Award.  (Harry 
West) 
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John  Parris:  Mountain  Chronicler 

Unlike  Thomas  Wolfe,  John  Parris  is  a Mountain  man  who  came 
home  again.  A native  of  Sylva  who  cut  his  journalistic  teeth  on  his 
hometown  paper  The  Jackson  County  Journal,  he  left  North 
Carolina  at  an  early  age  to  carve  out  an  illustrious  career,  first  with 
United  Press  and  then  with  Associated  Press.  His  newsbeat  was  the 
world  and  his  assignments  a reporter’s  dream:  the  diplomatic  beat 
in  London,  the  North  African  invasion,  international  debate  at  the 
United  Nations. 

Homesick  for  his  native  mountains,  he  returned  to  North 
Carolina  in  1947,  determined  to  seek  a future  in  creative  writing. 
Quickly  he  produced  The  Cherokee  Story,  served  a brief  stint  as 
director  of  public  relations  of  the  Cherokee  Historical  Association, 
and  in  1955  undertook  what  he  calls  the  “best  newspaper 
assignment  in  the  world”— turning  out  a feature  column  called 
“Roaming  the  Mountains”  for  The  Asheville  Citizen-Times.  And 
roam  he  did,  over  the  hills  and  up  the  “hollers,”  recording  with 
love  and  sensitivity  the  lives  and  lore  of  the  Mountain  people. 

In  1955  Roaming  the  Mountains  became  a book,  soon  joined 
by  My  Mountains,  My  People,  then  Mountain  Bred,  and  more 
recently  These  Storied  Mountains.  These  carefully  wrought  vol- 
umes, along  with  numerous  additional  creative  efforts,  have 
brought  deserved  recognition  to  John  Parris,  most  notably 
inclusion  in  100  Years— 100  Men,  a book  containing  biographies  of 
the  men  and  women  judged  to  have  contributed  the  most  to  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  in  the  past  hundred  years.  Today  we 
honor  both  John  Parris  and  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society 
by  presenting  him  the  Brown-Hudson  Award.  (Rogers  V. 
Whitener) 
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MORE  MADSTONES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
by  Joseph  D.  Clark 


[This  listing  is  a supplement  to  Professor  Clark’s  Madstones  in 
North  Carolina  ( North  Carolina  Folklore  Journal  24:1,  March 
1976),  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  curious  natural  stones  and 
stone-like  products  of  the  stomachs  and  gall  bladders  of  animals 
used  in  folk  medicine.] 

47.  DIXON  MADSTONE  (2) 

Owner:  Mrs.  Catherine  Dixon,  near  Haw  River,  N.C. 

Cures:  Several  boys  bitten  by  a mad  dog  were  sent  to  Haw 
River  for  treatment  with  the  Dixon  Madstone,  which  “adhered  to 
the  wounds.” 

Sources:  Alamance  Gleaner,  March  1,  1888  (reprinted  in 
Lincolnton  Press).  Reported  by  T.  H.  Mackintosh,  Box  655,  Elon 
College,  N.C. 

48.  WEEDON  MADSTONE 

Owners:  Weedon  family,  Mount  Vernon,  Rowan  County,  N.C. 
Cures:  M.  E.  Dillinger  of  Cherryville,  N.C.  stated  that  he  had 
stone  “applied  with  satisfactory  results”  after  being  bitten  by  a 
mad  dog. 

Sources:  Alamance  Gleaner,  March  25,  1886  (reprinted  in 
Lincolnton  Press).  Reported  by  T.  H.  Mackintosh.  (See  Madstones 
in  North  Carolina,  p.  30.) 

49.  WEIMER  MADSTONE 

Owners:  Col.  F.  T.  Weimer,  a Union  officer  who  fell  sick  on 
the  way  from  Pennsylvania  to  Andersonville  Prison,  gave  the  stone 
to  James  T.  Long,  Pleasant  Grove,  Alamance  County,  N.C.,  for  six 
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weeks  of  care. 

Stone:  Two  inches  in  diameter,  two  ounces  in  weight.  To  be 
cleansed  in  warm  water,  which  allegedly  turns  “bloody  green” 
after  stone  extracts  poison  from  wounds. 

Cures:  When  allegedly  used  in  1200  cases  of  wounds  made  by 
dogs,  horses,  cows,  spiders,  and  other  animals,  it  “did  not  fail  to 
affect  [sic]  a cure  in  a single  instance,  when  applied  before 
paroxysms  set  in.” 

Sources:  Alamance  Gleaner,  June  28,  1888  (reprinted  in 
Lincolnton  Press).  Reported  by  T.  H.  Mackintosh. 

50.  MOORE  MADSTONE 

Owners:  William  Lambert  Moore  (1807-44),  Catherine  Eliza 
Moore  (1830-89),  Charles  Lewis  Wilson  (1853-1932),  Frank 
Sanderson  Wilson  (1892-  ),  and  Frank  S.  Wilson  (1924-  ). 

Stone:  Obtained  in  Yucatan.  Dark-brown,  one-half  inch  thick 
and  one  inch  long  and  wide,  sloping  to  narrow  edge,  and 
supposedly  porous. 

Cures:  The  grandmother  of  Charles  Lewis  Wilson  stated  that 
Ray  Fulkerson  of  Lay  Harpe,  Kansas  was  cured  of  a wound  made 
by  a mad  dog  in  the  early  1900’s,  the  only  known  cure. 

Comments:  Charles  Lewis  Wilson’s  grandfather  believed  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  stone,  but  Frank  S.  Wilson,  the  present  owner, 
prefers  the  Pasteur  treatment. 

Source:  Interview  in  May  1976  with  Frank  S.  Wilson,  Route  1, 
Box  40,  Creston,  Ashe  County,  N.C. 

51.  VAN  VALKENBURGH  MADSTONE 

Owners:  W.  F.  Van  Valkenburgh  of  Cecil,  Georgia;  then  his 
sister;  then  his  grandson,  W.  B.  Van  Valkenburgh,  a pharmacist  in 
Asheville,  N.C.,  who  gave  the  stone  to  the  School  of  Pharmacy, 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Cures:  None  listed;  however,  Grandfather  Van  Valkenburgh  left 
the  following  directions  for  applying  the  stone:  “Scarify  (or  make 
raw)  the  wound  if  started  to  heal.  Put  stone  in  teacup  of  warm 
(not  hot)  water  for  a few  minutes,  then  apply.  After  dropping  off, 
put  it  in  the  water  to  cleanse  itself  and  then  apply  until  it  will  not 
adhere,  if  it  fails  to  adhere,  it  is  possible  no  poison  is  there.” 

Source:  Letter,  dated  January  8,  1976,  to  Joseph  D.  Clark  from 
Dorothy  Long,  Acting  Director,  Health  Science  Library,  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
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52.  HICKS  MADSTONE 

Owners:  Virgie  Hicks  found  the  stone  in  1955  in  an  Indian 
cemetery  and  gave  it  to  her  husband,  Stanley  Hicks  of  Watauga 
County. 

Cures:  None  stated.  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  Indians  are 
known  to  have  used  such  stones  for  medicinal  purposes. 

Comments:  Stanley  Hicks  reported  his  grandparents  believed  in 
the  effectiveness  of  these  stones,  but  he  thinks  “It’s  just  the  faith 
that  works.” 

Source:  Harold  Warren,  “Folk  Healers  Use  Madstones  on 
Bites,”  Charlotte  Observer,  May  10,  1976,  sec.  C,  p.  1. 

53.  LEWELLIN  MADSTONE 

Owner:  Mr.  C.  R.  Lewellin,  perhaps  of  Durham  area. 

Cure:  “A  dog  belonging  to  Mr.  A.  R.  Stokes  was  bitten  Friday 
by  a very  poisonous  snake.  He  applied  Mr.  C.  R.  Lewellin’s 
mad-stone,  which  acted  like  a charm,  soon  relieving  the  dog  of 
pain  and  curing  him.” 

Sources:  Durham  Daily  Recorder,  July  28,  1886,  p.  1. 
Reported  by  T.  H.  Mackintosh. 

54.  PARKER  MADSTONE 

Owners:  A Dr.  Parker  brought  the  stone  to  Mississippi  from 
China  in  about  1800  and  sold  it  to  Benjamin  Milman  and  two 
others.  Milman,  the  present  owner,  bought  the  others’  share. 

Stone:  “The  stone  is  about  half  the  size  of  a hen’s  egg,  an 
irregular  rounded  cube  of  whitish  grey  color,  marked  with  small 
radiated  discs  like  rough  coral,  or  resembling  pits  of  smallpox. 
Under  the  microscope  the  stone  discovers  [sic]  a great  number  of 
minute  pores,  and  has  nothing  like  the  weight  or  solidity  of  coral. 
It  is  broken  into  five  pieces  which  are  bound  together  with  wire.” 

Cures:  Eleven  hundred  applications  of  the  stone  to  those  bitten 
by  mad  dogs  and  snakes.  A Dr.  Hudgins,  bitten  by  a dog  on  May 
20  (1873?),  developed  hydrophobia  some  months  later.  “The 
wound  had  cicatrized,  but  the  skin  was  pared  by  Drs.  Holman  and 
Trotter,  and  the  stone  bound  on.”  The  stone  stayed  on  the  wound 
for  eight  hours  and  fell  off.  After  being  washed  in  hot  water  for  an 
hour  and  allowed  to  dry,  it  was  applied  again,  followed  by  another 
similar  application.  “Now  Dr.  Hudgins  is  perfectly  well,  with  no 
symptoms  of  hydrophobia  or  of  fear  or  anxiety.” 

Sources:  Hillsborough  Recorder,  August  19,  1874,  p.  1. 
Reported  by  T.  H.  Mackintosh. 
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APPALACHIAN  FOOD  CUSTOMS 

by  Mary  Ann  Farthing 


The  timeworn  saying  “Kissing  don’t  last,  cookery  do!”  has 
been  attributed  to  George  Meredith.  Whoever  the  originator,  the 
saying  seems  to  characterize  our  memories  of  early  American 
cooking.  The  English,  Scotch-Irish,  Germans,  and  others  who 
settled  the  Appalachian  highlands  adapted  their  basic  knowledge 
of  “common  sense  cookery”  to  foods  available  in  their  new 
environment.1  They  lived  the  principle  “waste  makes  want”  and 
learned  to  make  the  best  use  of  whatever  food  and  utensils  were 
available. 

Early  utensils  were  quite  simple.  Most  homemakers  had  a 
heavy,  black  iron  skillet  and  a similar  boiling  pot  that  usually 
lasted  their  lifetimes.  Early  meals  were  often  one-pot  dishes  of 
wild  game,  vegetable,  and  fruits.2  Although  cooking  in  open 
fireplaces  gradually  gave  way  to  the  wood-burning  stove,  and  later 
to  the  electric  and  gas  range,  wrought  iron  cooking  utensils  have 
remained  popular.  Some  nutritionists  believe  that  iron  leached 
from  these  utensils  has  become  important  in  meeting  dietary 
requirements  for  that  mineral. 

Prior  to  1850,  recipes  were  seldom  written  down  and  recipe 
books  were  not  commonly  available  until  well  into  this  century.  A 
homemaker’s  favorite  recipes  were  kept  “in  her  head”  and  passed 
along  by  word  of  mouth  from  one  generation  to  the  next.  Such 
inexact  directions  as  “a  pinch”  of  salt,  “a  walnut”  of  butter,  and 
“beat  eggs  while  you  sing  two  stanzas  of  a hymn”  apparently  did 
not  dampen  the  enthusiasm  for  “old  timey”  cooking.  Recipe 
books  of  today  attempt  to  preserve  the  traditional  flavors  while 


Mary  Ann  Farthing  is  a nutritionist  and  Associate  Professor  of 
Home  Economics  at  Appalachian  State  University  in  Boone. 
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being  more  scientific  in  method. 

According  to  some  historians,  the  greatest  contribution  of  the 
American  Indian  to  our  society  has  been  the  introduction  of  new 
foods  in  our  diets.3  More  than  half  of  the  food  enjoyed  today  can 
be  traced  to  plants  patiently  cultivated  by  the  American  Indians. 
The  Cherokee  still  use  a host  of  wild  fruits,  greens,  and  nuts,  as 
well  as  game  animals  to  meet  their  food  needs.  Many  of  these 
foods  also  remain  popular  in  the  Appalachian  region. 

As  with  the  Indians,  the  use  of  wild  game  has  been  especially 
important  to  the  Mountain  people  because  it  provided  an  excellent 
source  of  low  cost  meat.  Although  rabbit  and  squirrel  are  those 
most  commonly  eaten,  deer,  wild  turkey,  opossum,  raccoon,  and 
groundhog  are  still  used  occasionally. 

Cookbooks  of  the  area  give  specific  directions  for  the 
preparation  of  these  game  animals  and  birds.4  Young  rabbits  are 
usually  fried  like  chicken.  “Gamier”  meats  are  soaked  overnight  in 
salted  water  and  then  parboiled  before  final  preparation.  Favorite 
methods  for  small  game  as  well  as  birds  include  stews  and  pies.5 
Nearly  all  recipes  for  opossum  suggest  parboiling  and  then  baking 
it  with  sweet  potatoes.  Directions  for  preparing  venison  usually 
suggest  soaking  overnight  in  a vinegar  marinade.  The  similarities 
among  these  recipes  from  different  sources  indicate  that  tradi- 
tional methods  have  passed  into  printed  sources.  As  beef  and 
poultry  grow  in  popularity,  there  appears  to  be  a decrease  in  the 
use  of  game.  Many  Mountain  natives  have  lost  their  taste  for  it  and 
only  hunt  now  for  sport.6 

Appalachian  Mountain  residents  have  continued  the  pioneer 
practice  of  using  wild  plants  and  wild  fruits  to  increase  their  food 
supply.7  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  actual  consumption  of 
such  plants  as  dandelion,  winter  or  water  cress  known  as  “creasy 
greens,”  and  Lamb’s  quarters,  all  of  which  are  boiled  as  greens. 
The  tender  shoots  of  poke  weed  are  most  often  noted  in  area 
cookbooks,  as  well  as  in  conversation  of  older  residents.  It  is 
usually  boiled  and  then  fried  in  pork  grease  “to  kill  the  poison.”8 
The  poke  shoots  are  commonly  eaten  when  they  are  under  six 
inches  and  are  not  red  and  tough.  Past  this  stage,  they  and  their 
seed  are  poisonous.  However,  generations  of  Mountain  folk  have 
eaten  this  plant,  knowing  just  when  it  is  right  to  gather. 

Wild  fruits  have  added  flavor  and  extra  zest  to  Mountain  menus 
from  frontier  days  to  the  present.  Muscadines  and  fox  grapes, 
plums,  persimmons,  and  cherries  have  all  been  available  for 
picking.  Most  plentiful  still  are  the  many  kinds  of  berries— black- 
berries, dewberries,  raspberries,  strawberries,  huckleberries,  goose- 
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berries,  haw  berries,  and  tea  berries.  Berry  picking  was  tradi- 
tionally assigned  to  children,  but  often  whole  families  participated 
in  gathering  fruit.  The  older  members  looked  after  small  children 
and  the  boys  looked  out  for  snakes.  Berries  thus  gathered  were 
preserved,  jellied,  dried,  used  for  cakes,  pies,  or  wine.  Mrs.  Smith 
Harmon  remembers  that  her  first  Christmas  cake  was  decorated 
with  red  tea  berries. 

Though  not  as  abundant  as  berries,  nuts  were  also  gathered  for 
use  with  other  foods  or  for  just  plain  eating.  Black  walnuts  and 
hickory  nuts  were  most  often  included  in  early  recipes  for  cakes 
and  cookies.  Chinquapins,  hazel  nuts,  and  chestnuts  were  favorites 
of  the  children.  Prior  to  the  chestnut  blight  of  the  early  1930’s, 
chestnuts  were  also  used  as  an  item  to  be  sold  for  cash  or  bartered 
for  supplies  at  the  country  store.9 

Wild  plants  and  wild  fruits  have  long  been  widely  used  as 
medicines  in  the  Appalachian  Mountains.  The  early  settlers  learned 
a variety  of  remedies  from  the  Indians  and  passed  them  along  to 
succeeding  generations.1  0 Numerous  teas  were  made  for  a wide 
variety  of  ailments:  sassafras  tea  for  anemia,11  spicebush  tea  for 
fatigue,12  and  teaberry  juice  for  colds  and  sore  throat.13  Many 
regional  cookbooks  contained  chapters  such  as  “Mountain  Herbs 
and  Health  Remedies.”14  Currently  there  seems  to  be  renewed 
interest  in  folk  remedies  and  an  increased  demand  for  herbs.1 5 

Food  production  has  tradtionally  been  an  important  part  of  life 
in  the  Appalachians.  According  to  one  resident: 

my  dadie  raised  the  stuff  we  lived  one  he  groed  the  corn  to 
make  our  bread  he  groed  they  cane  to  make  our  syrup  allso 
groed  they  Beans  and  Peas  to  make  the  soup  beans  out  of  and 
dried  leather  Britches  beans  and  dried  fruit  enough  to  last  all 
winter  he  Killed  enough  meat  to  last  all  winter.1 


This  statement  reveals  the  industrious  way  of  life  characteristic  of 
many  Mountain  families.  Only  the  youngest  members  of  the 
family  had  no  chores  associated  with  the  food  supply.  Much  of  the 
homemaker’s  day  was  filled  with  the  tasks  of  preparing  food  for 
immediate  or  later  use.  The  delightful  little  book  Boilin’  and 
Bakin’  in  Boogar  Hollow  presents  a description  of  “Grammaw’s 
Average  Day”: 

go  milk  the  cow  and  put  the  milk  in  the  Springhouse  . . . churn 
some  buttermilk  ’n  make  the  butter  . . . n’  make  a batch  uf 
hominy  . . . Rest  a little  whilst  shellin’  peas.  Hoe  and  weed  the 
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garden  ’n  carry  sum  ripe  vegetables  back  to  the  cabin  . . . Take 
sic  Mandy  Lou  sum  soup  on  the  next  farm  ’n  gather  sum  herbs 
to  doctor  wid  later  on.  . . . shell  some  butterbeans  . . . gather 
sum  pears  ’n  make  sum  preserves  ...  git  the  aigs  outta  the 
nests  ’n  git  the  goat  outta  the  gardun  . . . cook  3 meals  a 
day!17 

In  the  days  before  commercial  refrigerators,  salting,  brining, 
pickling,  curing,  drying,  and  canning  were  the  methods  used  to 
preserve  supplies  of  food  for  future  use.18  Some  methods  were 
learned  from  the  Indians  and  others  were  developed  through  the 
ingenuity  of  the  Mountain  people.  Of  particular  importance  was 
the  practice  of  preventing  food  spoilage  for  short  periods  of  time 
by  using  a spring  house.  This  was  a small  cover  built  over  cold 
mountain  springs  near  the  family  dwellings.  Crocks  of  milk, 
butter,  and  other  foods  were  placed  in  the  cold  water  and  thus 
maintained  freshness  for  several  days. 

Of  the  many  foods  produced  in  the  Appalachian  region  some 
acquired  a special  significance,  either  as  a mainstay  of  the  family 
food  supply  or  as  a major  influence  on  the  lifestyle  of  the 
community.  Prominent  among  such  foods  were  pork,  corn, 
cabbage,  green  beans,  apples,  and  molasses.  Most  of  these  foods 
maintain  their  traditional  place  of  importance  in  current  food 
habits  of  the  region. 

Pork  in  some  form  has  been  used  almost  universally  by 
Southern  Mountain  people  since  well  before  the  beginnings  of  this 
century.1  9 Even  when  food  and  money  were  marginal,  fatback 
was  used  as  a meat  or  for  seasoning.  For  families  prosperous  or 
industrious  enough  to  produce  their  own  pork,  hog  killing  was  an 
event.  Mrs.  Smith  Harmon  of  Watauga  County,  North  Carolina 
provides  a colorful  description  of  the  proceedings: 

Before  the  chesnut  trees  got  killed  off  the  ridges,  our  hogs 
were  turned  into  the  hills  to  fatten  up  on  chesnuts  and  acorns. 
Everybody  in  the  neighborhood  helped  around  ’em  up  about 
the  first  of  October.  You  could  tell  which  ones  were  yours  by 
the  marks  in  the  ears  . . . Hogs  were  fattened  up  on  corn  ’til 
killing  time  after  the  first  real  cold  snap,  around  Thanksgiving. 
Neighbors  joined  in  the  killing  and  cleaning  up.  Then  the 
women  folks  really  had  to  work  . . . Seemed  like  everything  in 
the  house  was  filled  with  some  kind  of  hog  meat  . . . Hams, 
shoulders,  and  fatback  salted  down,  souse  meat,  scrapple,  and 
liver  pudding  put  up,  lard  rendered  out  of  fat  so  you  could 
make  cracklin’s  . . . . ® 
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“Cracklin’s”  are  the  small  pieces  which  remain  after  the  fat  is 
cooked  out  of  the  layer  of  fat  underneath  much  of  the  hog’s  skin. 
The  cracklin’s  are  still  enjoyed  cooked  in  corn  bread. 

In  many  Mountain  areas,  the  hog  killing  process  has  varied  little 
over  the  years.  However,  refrigerators  and  freezers  have  made  it 
less  necessary  to  cook  and  can  fresh  pork.  An  earlier  practice, 
seldom  used  today,  was  that  of  hanging  the  salted  hams  in  a smoke 
house  over  a slow-burning  fire  to  produce  a distinctive  smoked 
flavor.  Currently  hams  are  usually  sugar-cured  or  salt-cured. 
Whatever  the  changes,  pork  remains  a favorite  meat  and  seasoning 
in  Mountain  homes. 

Although  beef  was  not  as  important  as  pork  in  Mountain  diets, 
it  did  contribute  to  the  meat  supply  for  some  families.  Of 
particular  interest  is  the  practice  of  drying  thin,  salted  strips  of 
beef  in  the  sun  or  on  rods  behind  the  stove.  The  dried  beef  was 
called  “jerky”  and  was  commonly  cooked  by  stewing.  Jerky  was 
also  made  from  venison. 

Knowledge  of  the  cultivation  of  corn  is  regarded  by  many  as 
the  greatest  single  contribution  of  the  American  Indian  to  early 
settlers.  This  Indian  gift  became  an  increasingly  popular  item  in 
Mountain  diets.  Corn  pone,  a bread  made  principally  of  corn  meal 
and  water,  has  been  a staple  food  on  Mountain  tables  from  pioneer 
days  to  the  present.21  Corn  was  also  roasted  on  the  cob,  cut  off 
and  boiled  as  a vegetable,  or  washed  in  a lye  solution  and  made 
into  hominy,  methods  of  preparation  still  popular  throughout  the 
South.  Because  of  its  popularity,  corn  remains  one  of  the  most 
widely  cultivated  Mountain  crops. 

Corn  brought  about  the  work-social  known  as  the  corn 
shucking,  so  popular  in  earlier  times.  After  the  corn  was  harvested, 
it  was  piled  in  the  corn  crib.  Neighbors  were  invited  to  the 
shuckin’.  Sometimes  a half-gallon  or  “licker,”  another  product 
made  from  the  corn,  was  buried  in  the  middle  of  the  corn  pile  to 
be  passed  around  when  it  was  found.  Another  common  custom 
was  allowing  the  first  man  to  find  a red  ear  of  corn  to  kiss  the  girl 
of  his  choice.  A big  supper  to  be  enjoyed  by  all  was  usually 
prepared  by  the  women.  After  the  shuckin’  was  over,  the  crowd 
would  often  dance  until  dawn.  The  fun  of  the  occasion  was  thus 
described  by  one  participant: 

They’d  come  in  and  shuck  m’  corn,  sing,  and  have  th’  best 
time.  You’ve  never  seen  such  a good  time  as  they  had!  I wish 
you  could  go  to  a corn  shuckin’  sometime.22 
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Cabbage,  another  favorite  food,  was  especially  important  in 
helping  Mountain  families  meet  the  need  for  a fresh  green 
vegetable  all  winter  long.  Like  corn,  cabbage  is  easy  to  grow  in  the 
Mountain  environment.  A traditional  method  of  storage  was  the 
practice  of  burying  the  cabbage  heads  in  a hillside  furrow  with  just 
enough  soil  to  cover  them.  The  stalks  were  left  sticking  out  for 
easy  location.  Cabbage  was  used  in  many  ways  just  as  it  is 
today— raw  in  slaw,  boiled,  fried,  or  baked.  Most  Mountain  homes 
customarily  made  kraut  in  large  crocks  before  the  advent  of  glass 
jars. 

Green  beans  have  always  been  a popular  vegetable  in  the 
Appalachians,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  South.  However,  the  practice  of 
drying  green  beans  to  make  “leather  breeches”  seems  to  be  unique 
to  the  Mountains.  The  American  Indians  dried  many  foods  and  are 
believed  to  have  taught  the  early  settlers  to  follow  their 
example.23  To  make  leather  breeches,  green  beans  are  strung  on 
heavy  thread,  whole  or  in  broken  pieces,  and  then  hung  in  the  sun 
to  dry.  “Greasy  backs”  and  “cut  shorts”  are  two  often  used 
varieties.24  Prior  to  cooking,  the  beans  in  their  shells  are  soaked 
overnight  in  water.  Then  they  are  simmered  several  hours  with 
pork  fat  as  seasoning.  Served  with  corn  bread,  leather  breeches  are 
still  a Mountain  favorite.  The  traditional  New  Year’s  Day  dinner  in 
many  areas  of  Appalachia  consists  of  leather  breeches  and  ham 
hock  rather  than  the  black-eyed  peas  and  hog  jowl  customary  in 
other  parts  of  the  South  ? 5 

Apples  are  the  fruit  most  often  mentioned  in  the  rememberings 
of  older  Mountain  residents.  Apple  orchards  dot  the  hillsides,  and 
this  fruit  appears  to  be  a favorite  throughout  the  Appalachian 
region.  According  to  area  natives,  it  has  been  a tradition  to  keep  a 
basket  of  fresh  apples  on  the  hearth  all  winter  long.  Prior  to 
refrigeration,  fresh  apples  were  kept  in  cool,  dark  cellars,  and 
neighbors  with  the  largest  cellars  shared  their  apples  with  others 
whose  supplies  were  low.  Apples  were  also  customarily  sliced  and 
dried  in  the  sun  to  be  stewed  or  used  in  pies  during  the  winter. 

Making  apple  cider  is  another  practice  of  years  past  which  is 
widely  enjoyed  today.  A visitor  driving  through  the  Appalachian 
region  in  late  summer  or  early  fall  can  stop  at  numerous  spots  for 
fresh  apple  cider.  In  the  old  days,  many  families  had  a hand-oper- 
ated cider  press  to  sqeeze  out  apple  juice.  Often  cider  was  a blend 
of  the  juices  of  several  varieties  of  apples  not  quite  perfect  enough 
to  sell  or  keep  during  the  winter.  Cider  not  used  fresh  was  allowed 
to  ferment  or  “work”  to  produce  vinegar,  a necessary  staple  and 
often  the  real  object  in  making  cider.  However,  some  Mountain 
folk  still  make  cider  just  for  fun. 
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The  production  of  apple  butter  was  another  work-social  in 
many  parts  of  the  Appalachian  region.2  6 Several  families  would 
gather  at  the  home  of  the  one  owning  the  largest  black  pot  or 
copper  kettle.  While  the  men  brought  in  bushels  of  apples  they 
had  picked,  women  peeled  and  sliced,  cooking  apples  inside  before 
adding  the  resulting  sauce  to  the  big  pot  outside.  Sometimes  this 
was  a day  and  night  operation.  Since  the  mass  in  the  pot  required 
constant  stirring,  the  women  took  turns  at  peeling  and  slicing, 
keeping  the  fire  burning,  and  stirring.  One  “way  back  yonder” 

Tennessee  chant  was  sometimes  sung  in  time  to  the  stirring:  “Once 
around  and  twice  in  the  middle,/  That’s  the  way  to  stir  an  apple 
butter  kittle.”2  7 

The  apple  butter  was  sweetened  with  molasses  before  sugar  was 
in  common  use.  Cinnamon  was  usually  added  as  a flavoring.  The 
apple  butter  was  judged  to  be  done  when  it  turned  a dark  red. 
Served  with  hot  buttered  biscuits,  this  tasty  apple  treat  is  still  a 
favorite  whenever  it  is  available. 

Sorghum  molasses  occupies  a prominent  place  in  the  fond 
memories  of  Southern  Mountaineers.  A cruet  of  sorghum  or  ’lasses 
could  be  found  year-round  on  many  tables.  Until  the  1920’s, 
molasses  was  the  most  common  sweetening  agent  in  the  Southern 
Appalachian  region.  It  was  referred  to  as  “long  sweetenin’  ” in 
contrast  to  sugar  which  was  called  “short  sweetenin’.”  Some  old 
timers  remember  the  first  time  they  ever  saw  sugar,  which  was 
reserved  only  for  very  special  occasions.2  8 Molasses  was  used  to 
sweeten  everything  from  cake  to  coffee.  It  was  most  often  eaten 
with  butter  on  hot  biscuits  or  corn  pone.  A favorite  dessert  called 
“knee  deeps”  consisted  of  a stack  of  big  thin  molasses  cookies 
with  homemade  applesauce  as  filling.  Young  people  were  espe- 
cially fond  of  molasses  taffy,  made  by  simmering  the  sweet  syrup 
until  just  the  right  consistency  to  pull  after  it  cooled.  Pulling  taffy 
thus  provided  a pleasant  social  occasion  for  the  young. 

Many  families  made  their  own  molasses  by  using  equipment 
they  had  constructed.  The  ordinary  sorghum  mill  consisted  chiefly 
of  two  rollers  attached  to  a post.  Power  to  turn  the  rollers  was 
obtained  by  having  a horse  or  mule  walk  around  in  a circle  pulling 
a long  pole  tied  to  the  rollers.  Stalks  of  sorghum  cane  were  fed 
between  the  rollers  to  press  out  the  sweet  juice,  which  was  then 
caught  in  a large  vat  or  bucket.  The  juice  thus  extracted  was  boiled 
down  in  large  kettles  over  outdoor  fires.  As  the  juice  condensed,  a 
greenish  yellow  scum  formed  on  top  and  was  removed  by  large  flat 
wooden  paddles  or  tin  skimmers.29  Sometimes  one  sorghum  mill 
served  a whole  community. 
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Other  social  uses  of  food  gave  Mountain  folk  a reputation  for 
warm  hospitality  and  generosity  in  sharing  their  food  supply.  For 
a company  meal,  it  was  customary  for  the  homemaker  to  set  her 
table  with  some  of  everything  in  her  larder,  root  cellar,  or 
smokehouse.  It  was  more  like  a banquet  than  the  five  or  six  dish 
meals  commonly  served  to  guests  in  other  areas.  Some  favorite 
Mountain  stories  relate  the  surprise  of  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  officials  at  finding  such  bounty  in  many  of  the 
modest  Mountain  homes. 

These  are  but  a few  of  the  various  food  practices  which 
demonstrate  the  resourcefulness,  independence,  and  imagination 
of  Appalachian  people.  It  is  apparent  that  food  production, 
preparation,  and  preservation  were  major  concerns  and  occupied 
much  of  everyone’s  time.  Looking  out  for  the  food  supply  was  a 
way  of  life,  and  the  work-socials  such  as  hog  killings,  corn 
shuckings,  and  cane  millings  brought  neighbors  as  well  as  families 
together.  The  preoccupation  with  the  food  supply  may  be  one 
reason  for  the  late  introduction  of  industry  in  the  area. 

The  food  uses  and  customs  noted  here  also  promoted  good 
nutrition  for  many  of  the  Mountain  people.  The  traditional 
practice  of  making  use  of  all  foods  naturally  provided  by  the 
environment  and  the  principles  of  frugality  applied  through  food 
preservation  provide  important  lessons  for  feeding  families  in  this 
period  of  high  food  prices  in  a troubled  economy.  The  booming 
health  food  business  and  the  renewed  interest  in  wild  greens  point 
to  appreciation  of  some  of  the  older  ways  of  meeting  nutrient 
needs. 

It  must  be  noted  that  Mountain  food  is  most  fondly  remem- 
bered, not  for  its  nutritive  value,  but  because  it  was  good.  Natives 
are  equally  eloquent  whether  the  subject  is  “pot  licker”  from 
turnip  greens,  potatoes  stored  in  a hillside  mound,  or  pudding 
made  from  wild  persimmons.  “Old  timey”  recipes  in  area 
cookbooks,  letters  in  Rogers  Whitener’s  column  Folk-Ways  and 
Folk-Speech,  and  Mrs.  Smith  Harmon’s  supply  of  leather 
breeches— all  attest  to  the  tradition  of  good  food  and  good  eating 
which  thrives  today  in  Appalachia. 


NOTES 

*Ferne  Shelton,  ed.,  Colonial  Treasure  Cookbook  (High  Point,  N.C.: 
Hutcraft,  1970),  p.  1,  and  Pioneer  Cookbook  (High  Point,  N.C.:  Hutcraft, 
1971),  p.  2. 

^Shelton,  Pioneer  Cookbook,  p.  2. 
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^ Mary  Ulmer  and  Samuel  E.  Beck,  eds.,  Cherokee  Cooklore  (Asheville, 
N.C.:  Stephens  Press,  1951),  p.  1;  J.  E.  Sharpe  and  T.  B.  Underwood, 
American  Indian  Cooking  and  Herb  Lore  (Cherokee,  N.C.:  Cherokee 
Publications,  1973),  p.  2. 

4B.  G.  Edgar,  Pocahontas  County  Cooking  Yesterday  and  Today  (Parsons, 
W.  Va.:  McClain  Printing,  1973),  p.  75;  Bertha  Barnes,  Rebecca  Boone  Cook 
Book  (Harlan,  Ky.:  Durham  Printing,  1973),  p.  9. 

5G.  Harris,  Manna  Foods  of  the  Frontier  (San  Francisco:  101  Productions, 
1972),  pp.  95  and  99. 

^Rogers  Whitener,  “Folk-Ways  and  Folk-Speech,”  Column  No.  19,  1973; 
Maurice  Brooks,  The  Appalachians  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1965),  p.  306. 

^ Interview  with  Mrs.  Smith  Harmon,  Banner  Elk,  Watauga  County,  N.C., 
Dec.  11,1975. 

8 Mrs.  Smith  Harmon. 

^Interview  with  Dr.  Cratis  Williams,  Appalachian  State  University,  Dec. 
12,1975. 

1 ^Sharpe  and  Underwood,  p.2. 

^Elizabeth  H.  Sparks,  North  Carolina  and  Old  Salem  Cookery  (Durham, 
N.C.:  Seeman  Printery,  1960),  p.  257. 

^Whitener,  Column  No.  14,  1973. 

13Mrs.  Smith  Harmon. 

1 Shelton,  Southern  Appalachian  Mountain  Cookbook,  p.  29. 

^Whitener,  Column  No.  10,  1973. 

°Mrs.  Marvin  Watts,  “this  is  the  way  I was  raised  up,”  Foxfire  2:1  (March 
1968),  8. 

'Mary  Hall  et  al.,  Boilin’  n Baking  in  Boogar  Hollow  (Lindale,  Ga.: 
Country  Originals,  1971),  p.  1. 

1 8Sparks,  p.  201. 

l^L.  R.  Wheeler,  “Changes  in  the  Dietary  Habits  of  Remote  Mountain 
People  Since  1900,”/.  Tenn.  Acad.  Science,  Nov.  1935,  pp.  167-74. 

"^Interview,  Dec.  11,  1975. 

XS.  Herman  and  T.  R.  Henry,  Hollow  Folk  (Berryville,  Va.:  Virginia 
Book,  1933);  James  Still,  River  of  Earth  (New  York:  Viking,  1940). 

22“Corn  Shuckin’s,  House  Raisin’s,  Quiltin’s,  Pea  Thrashin’s,  Singin’s,  Log 
Rollin’s,  Candy  Pullin’s,  and  . . .,”  in  Foxfire  2,  ed.,  Eliot  Wigginton  (Garden 
City.  N.Y.:  Anchor-Doubleday,  1973),  p.  362. 

2 3 Harris,  pp.  179-180. 

24Mrs.  Smith  Harmon. 

2 3 Dr.  Cratis  Williams. 

23Mrs.  Smith  Harmon. 

'Martin  Rywell,  Tennessee  Cookbook  (Harriman,  Tenn.:  Pioneer  Press, 
1952),  p.  1. 

2 Mrs.  Smith  Harmon. 
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Annual  Meeting 

of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society 


Friday,  December  2,  1977 
Hilton  Inn,  Raleigh 


QUILT  EXHIBITION 

10:00-4:30 

Quilts  from  “The  Best  of  the  Appalachian  Crafts  Series  1977,” 
sponsored  by  the  Appalachian  Oral  History  Project,  Appalachian 
State  University.  Exhibition  coordinator:  Jane  Efird. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY 

2:00 

Concert  Roller  Organ  Prelude:  Dr.  Amos  Abrams,  Raleigh. 

Patchwork  Quilt:  Connie  Kramer,  tambourine  and  spoons;  Mary 
Ruth  Roberts,  guitar  and  autoharp;  Carole  Woodard,  guitar  and 
autoharp;  Joyce  Willis,  guitar  and  washboard. 

Mountain  Folk  Tales:  Dr.  Harley  Jolley,  Mars  Hill  College. 

Traditional  Ballads  and  Songs  from  Appalachia:  Sung  a cappella 
by  Jean  Woodring,  a sixteen-year-old  student  at  Watauga  High 
School. 

Short  Business  Session 

Presentation  of  the  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Awards  for  1 977. 
Concert  Roller  Organ  Postlude:  “Doc”  Abrams. 
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Student  Contest  First  Prize 


TOKENS  OF  DEATH: 

TALES  FROM  PERQUIMANS  COUNTY 

by  James  L.  Leloudis,  II 


A common  form  of  folk  tale  in  eastern  Perquimans,  a county 
located  near  the  coast  in  northeastern  North  Carolina,  is  that  of 
“tokens  of  death.”  Indeed,  from  only  five  informants  I collected 
twenty  tales  and  statements  of  belief  concerning  both  natural  and 
supernatural  phenomena  which  were  considered  to  have  been 
omens,  or  tokens,  of  various  deaths.  These  tales  are  intimately 
related  to  the  history  of  Perquimans  County  and  to  the  course  of 
its  economic  and  cultural  development.  In  the  following  pages  I 
shall  explore  these  relations  in  some  detail  by  examining  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  tales  and  their  possible  functions  within  the 
context  in  which  they  are  told. 

The  tellers  of  the  tales  were  Ann,  John  (brother  and  sister), 
Mrs.  Green,  Becky,  and  Alice— persons  who  were  born  and  reared 
in  Perquimans  County  and  who  have  made  their  homes  there 
throughout  their  adult  years.1  All  are  in  their  middle  to  late  six- 
ties, except  for  Alice  who  is  thirty  years  old.  All  but  Alice  and 
Becky  expressed  fervent  belief  in  the  truthfulness  of  the  tales  they 
recounted. 


James  L.  Leloudis  is  a 1977  graduate  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  and  is  presently  doing  graduate  work  in 
American  History  at  Northwestern  University. 
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In  my  informants’  stories,  the  kinds  of  phenomena  reported  as 
tokens  indicate  a survival  of  predominantly  English  folk  beliefs. 
However,  the  degree  of  similitude  between  such  beliefs  and  the 
individual  motifs  of  the  tales  varies.  The  following  stories  are  a 
sampling  of  those  Perquimans  tales  which  best  correspond  with 
the  English  tradition.  Janet,  James,  and  Charles  who  are  men- 
tioned in  these  tales  and  in  later  ones  were  Ann  and  John’s  sister 
and  brothers. 

Mrs.  Green:  Before  my  daddy  died  he  was  sick,  he  was  sick  in  the  bed 
and,  well,  they  didn’t  think  he  would  get  well.  So  our  neighbors,  you 
know,  they  visited  in  our  home  and  aid  all  they  could  while  he  was 
sick,  you  know.  Well,  mostly  everybody  does  in  sickness,  you  know.  So 
this  lady  that  lived  down  the  road  a little  ways  from  us,  she  was  walk- 
ing, she  was  almost  to  our  house.  She  said  that  she  saw  a light  come  out 
of  our  house  or  yard  and  the  graveyard,  the  cemetery,  was  right  over— 
you  had  to  go  through  a little  thicket,  you  know,  to  go  across  to  the 
graveyard.  Well,  she  said  she  saw  this  light  coming  from  our  home  and  it 
walked  across  the  road,  it  went  across  the  road  right  on  over  the  field 
and  went  right  on  over  to  the  graveyard. 

JL : Did  it  have  any  form  ? 

Mrs.  Green:  Well,  all  she  could  see  was  a light,  you  know,  and  she 
thought  that  was  so  unusual.  My  daddy  died  the  next  day. 

Becky  tells  a similar  story  of  her  cousins  who  saw  a light  hovering 
over  their  house  shortly  before  their  father  died.  He  had  been 
poisoned  by  bootleg  liquor. 

Ann:  Well,  Janet  told  it  one  time  about  a white,  big  white  steer  come 
see-sawing  down  the  fence  in  a sheet  and  got  in  front  of  our  mamma 
and  daddy’s  gate  and  said  a sheet,  opened  up  and  a woman  come  out 
with  ruffles  on  her  dress  and  had  on  a white  dress.  And  she  come 
walking  up  the  house  and  my  mamma  thought  it  was  Mary  Ann  Lou- 
inda  Jackson,  some  neighbor  she  had,  my  mamma  did.  And  she  told 
her,  “Come  on  Louinda  Mary  Ann,  you  ain’t  scaring  me.”  And  she  said 
that  woman— my  daddy  had  beech  trees  in  the  yard  and  one  beech  tree 
right  close  to  the  front  doorsteps— my  mamma  said  that  woman  got  the 
moonlight  under  that  beech  tree  just  before  she  got  to  the  steps.  Said 
the  woman's  face  and  all  and  hands  and  arms  and  all  over  was  just  as 
white  as  chalk.  Her  flesh  weren’t  color  our  flesh,  said  her  flesh  is  just  as 
white  as  them  two  pillows.  Said  she  hollered  out,  “Have  mercy  on  me; 
what  will  I do?”  And  said  that  woman  turned  around  went  walking 
towards  the  gate.  Said  she  got  half  way  between  the  gate  and  the  house, 
said  she  danced  a pretty  dance  and  like  she  was  dancing  on  water.  Said 
she  went  to  that  gate  and  the  sheet  opened  up;  she  went  see-sawing 
down  the  fence  like  she  come.  My  mamma  said  she  believed  that  was 
the  token  of  my  daddy’s,  my  daddy’s  father’s  death.  I think  his  mamma 
was  dead  then.  That  must  have  been  the  Lord  sent  her  his  mamma’s 
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spirit  to  let  them  know  that  his  daddy  was  going  to  die.  You  know, 
when  your  folks  is  going  to  die,  sometimes  your  friends  will  die,  and 
you’ll  have  tokens  of  things. 

Mrs.  Green:  Well,  my  sister,  she  was  in  the  bed  and  she  saw  this  man,  a 
neighbor  of  theirs.  He  usually  visited  them  real  often,  almost  every 
night.  They  didn’t  know  he  was  sick.  She  went  to  bed  that  night  and 
she  said  that  Mr.  Hopkins  came  in  her  bedroom  and  stood  by  her  bed 
and  told  her  that  Nell  was  dead.  Nell  was  his  housekeeper,  the  lady  that 
stayed  there  and  kept  house  for  him.  But  the  next  day  they  heard  that 
Mr.  Hopkins  himself  died,  so  it  was  him  instead  of  Nell. 

Becky:  So  that  was  really  a token  of  his  death? 

Mrs.  Green:  Yeh,  it  was. 

All  the  motifs  that  occur  in  these  tales  have  close  parallels  in 
English  folk  belief.  Ghosts  and  ghost  lights  have  long  been  cited  as 
forewarners  of  death  in  England.  Ghost  lights  would  often  foretell 
death  by  appearing  “in  a place  nearly  connected  with  the  person 
whose  death  it  [indicated]  ” or  by  moving  “slowly  from  the  habi- 
tation of  the  person  doomed  to  death  to  the  churchyard  where  he 
[was]  to  be  interred.”2  A ghost  such  as  the  “white  lady”  has  also 
often  been  an  augury  of  death  in  English  tradition.3  Likewise,  it 
was  not  unusual  for  a wraith— an  apparition  of  a living  person— to 
appear  in  the  bedroom  of  a friend  of  its  owner  to  warn  the  friend 
of  that  person’s  impending  death.4 

English  origin  is  also  shown  by  stories  with  motifs  that  appear 
to  be  a “stretching”  of  English  beliefs.  According  to  one  English 
superstition,  to  hear  bells  in  the  night  is  to  be  advised  of  a death  in 
the  near  future.5  The  report  in  the  following  tale  that  bells  pre- 
ceded a death  seems  to  be  a stretching  of  the  tradition  to  include 
bells  heard  in  the  daytime  as  well  as  those  heard  at  night.  The 
identification  of  ghostly  music  as  a sign  of  death  may  also  be  the 
result  of  a stretching  of  the  tradition. 

Ann:  Me  and  James,  the  day  before  our  father  died,  we  could  hear 
soundfs]  like  bells  ringing  all  day  long.  We  say  to  the  rest  of  them, 
“Can’t  ya’ll  hear  that  bell  ringing?”  They’d  say,  “No,  we  don’t  hear  it.” 
My  mamma  walked  through  going  to  the  kitchen  to  get  something  to 
eat  for  my  daddy— he  was  so  bad  off  with  that  cancer  on  his  liver  that 
couldn’t  no  one  stay  in  the  room,  only  her  and  James.  I’d  go  in  there  to 
carry  wood  in  there  to  put  on  the  fireplace,  and  she  said  sound  like  she 
heard  someone  playing  hymns  on  the  organ,  sound  like  it  was  in  the 
parlor  room.  Me  and  James  hearing  that  bell  ringing  all  day  long  before 
he  died  and  she  hearing  that  music  playing  was  sign  our  daddy  was 
going  to  die. 
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Finally,  some  of  the  other  tales  are  further  from  English  tradi- 
tion, but  still  loosely  related  to  English  motifs.  An  account  of  a 
dumb  supper  is  one  of  the  most  interesting. 

Alice:  [My  friend]  said  when  she  was  seventeen  years  old— she  was 
telling  us  about  on  May  first  you  can  have  what  you  call  a dumb 
supper,  more  or  less  like  it’ll  tell  your  future,  things  that’s  gonna  hap- 
pen—this  friend  of  hers,  she  was  seventeen  also,  and  May  first  they  had 
a dumb  supper,  the  friend  did,  and  they  invited  six  friends  over.  And  at 
midnight  you  go  into  the  dining  room  or  kitchen,  wherever  you  eat, 
and  you  have  like  plates  and  all  set  around  and  you  just  go  and  sit  and 
whatever  happens  at  midnight  is  supposed  to  happen,  you  know,  in  the 
future.  So  this  particular  night,  for  her  friends,  the  dumb  supper,  like 
they  were  all  sitting  around  there,  she  said.  I guess  they  had  these 
shades  like  you  pull  down  or  what  have  you.  But,  she  said  they  were  all 
in  the  kitchen  and  I’m  sure  a bunch  of  girls,  you  know— she  said  no- 
body was  supposed  to  say  anything— but  you  know  durn  well  some- 
body was  giggling  or  doing  something,  but  she  said  you  put  your  hands 
on  the  table.  At  midnight  this  wind  started  blowing  and  the  front  door 
blew  open  and  they  could  hear  something,  you  know,  some  sort  of 
weird  noise  screeching  down  the  hall  into  the  dining  room.  And  she  said 
what  it  was,  it  was  a coffin  and  it  came  apart  right  beside  that  girl  and 
then  it  went  right  back  out  through  the  door.  All  of  them  saw  it.  And 
the  next  night  at  midnight  that  girl  died.  She  swears  that’s  the  truth, 
but  that’s  hard  to  believe,  you  know. 


The  dumb  supper  described  above  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  practiced  in  England;  however,  the  baking  of  a dumb  cake  as 
a means  of  divining  the  identity  of  one’s  future  husband  was  com- 
mon there.  Many  variations  of  the  practice  existed,  but  each  called 
for  the  baking  of  a cake  made  of  water,  salt,  and  sugar  and 
included  a ritual  in  which  the  girls  who  baked  the  cake  used  it  to 
cause  dreams  of  the  men  they  would  marry.6  In  the  Ozarks,  an 
area  primarily  inhabited  by  persons  of  British  ancestry,  the  act  of 
baking  a dumb  cake  is  incorporated  into  the  setting  of  a dumb 
supper.  In  one  version  of  the  practice: 


Girls  “set  a dumb  supper,”  by  making  a pone  of  cornmeal  and  salt,  in 
complete  silence.  Each  girl  must  take  her  turn  at  stirring  the  meal,  each 
must  shift  the  pone  as  it  bakes;  each  must  place  a piece  of  the  bread  on 
her  own  plate,  and  another  on  the  plate  next  [to]  hers  at  the  table. 
When  this  is  done,  the  girls  open  the  doors  and  windows,  then  sit  down 
silently  and  bow  their  heads.  All  during  the  baking,  the  wind  has  grown 
stronger,  and  by  this  time  there  should  be  a regular  gale  blowing 
through  the  house.  Often  the  lights  are  blown  out.  The  phantom  hus- 
bands are  supposed  to  enter  in  silence  ...  If  [a  girl]  sees  a black  figure, 
without  recognizable  features,  it  means  that  she  will  die  within  a year/ 
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It  is  also  felt  by  some  Ozark  inhabitants  that  early  May  is  the  only 
proper  season  for  a dumb  supper,  coinciding  with  the  date  given  in 
Alice’s  tale.8  It  seems  reasonable,  then,  to  speculate  that  the  prac- 
tice of  setting  a dumb  supper  to  predict  the  future,  as  found  in 
Perquimans  County,  is  a degenerative  form  of  the  traditional  Eng- 
lish practice  of  baking  a dumb  cake  to  divine  the  identity  of  one’s 
future  husband,  the  Ozark  example  being  an  intermediate  between 
the  original  and  degenerative  forms. 

That  tales  demonstrably  of  English  origin  should  be  told  in 
Perquimans  County  is  no  surprise,  considering  its  history.  The 
county  was  first  settled  in  the  late  1650’s.9  Its  early  inhabitants 
drifted  into  the  region  from  Virginia,  most  likely  from  the  area 
around  Jamestown.10  These  settlers,  like  the  majority  of  those 
that  followed  them  at  later  dates,  were  English.  According  to  the 
authors  of  the  recent  North  Carolina  atlas,  so  many  of  the  early 
settlers  were  of  English  origin  or  descent  that  their  culture  “simply 
swallowed  up”  the  other  cultures  that  were  present.1 1 

Neither  the  English  settlers  nor  the  majority  of  their  descend- 
ants found  prosperity  in  Perquimans  County.  Throughout  much  of 
its  history  the  county  has  been  an  agricultural  region  characterized 
by  seclusion  and  a low  level  of  economic,  cultural,  and  educa- 
tional opportunities.  As  late  as  1925,  one  student  of  the  area 
explained  the  county’s  small  increase  in  population  of  only  3,805 
persons  between  1850  and  1920  as  the  result  of  the  “lack  of 
development  of  the  county.”1  2 He  illustrated  his  claim  by  noting 
that  agricultural  conditions  in  1925  virtually  matched  those  of 
1850.  Further,  he  commented: 

There  is  a very  high  rate  of  near  illiteracy.  There  are  no  libraries  in  the 
county,  and  the  people  have  few  books  or  magazines  to  read.  Since 
good  roads  are  opening  up  the  country  people  can  get  to  town  during 
the  winter  months,  but  before  the  roads  came  the  long,  dreary,  monot- 
onous winter  offered  nothing  of  an  inspirational  value  to  the  secluded 
people.13 

In  1970  conditions  in  the  county  were  still  below  the  North 
Carolina  average.  The  per  capita  income  for  the  area  was  $2,243 
compared  to  an  average  of  $3,208  for  the  state.14  Thirteen  per- 
cent of  persons  over  twenty-five  years  of  age  had  less  than  five 
years  of  schooling  and  the  median  level  of  education  was  slightly 
over  nine  and  one-half  years.1 5 Twenty -seven  percent  of  the  labor 
force  was  employed  in  agriculture,  whereas  the  state  average  for 
such  employment  was  eight  percent.16  Since  1925,  modern  roads 
have  made  the  small  towns  of  Perquimans  County  and  nearby 
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cities  more  accessible  to  the  rural  population,  and  they  now  have 
increased  access  to  newspapers,  books,  magazines,  radio,  and  tele- 
vision. But  the  persistent  lack  of  chances  for  economic  advance- 
ment hinders  the  efforts  of  many  people  to  take  advantage  of  the 
new  cultural  opportunities.  Such  cultural  and  economic  conditions 
have  great  relevance  to  the  persistence  of  a belief  in  tokens  of 
death  in  eastern  Perquimans  County.  They,  along  with  the  local 
terrain,  predispose  belief  in  the  types  of  unusual  phenomena 
found  in  the  tales  of  death  omens  and  influence  their  interpreta- 
tion. 

The  telling  of  token-of-death  stories  was  a common  form  of 
entertainment  for  many  secluded  farm  families  in  eastern  Perqui- 
mans County  before  the  time  of  good  roads,  radio,  and  television. 
Families  would  gather  together  in  the  evening,  especially  in  the 
winter  when  there  was  little  activity  on  the  farm  or  elsewhere  to 
inspirit  life,  and  the  adults  would  tell  these  and  other  “ghost” 
stories  until  the  children’s  bedtime.  Thus  a belief  in  tokens  was 
passed  from  generation  to  generation,  preserving  the  old  English 
traditions. 

It  was  by  no  means  odd  that  the  stories  told  at  the  nighttime 
family  gatherings  were  of  experiences  with  ghosts.  Such  stories  of 
course  thrilled  the  children,  but  more  importantly  they  drew  on  a 
facet  of  the  general  environment  to  fulfill  a want  created  by  seclu- 
sion. The  strange  lights  which  were  and  still  are  commonly  sighted 
in  the  scattered  marshes  of  eastern  Perquimans  County  provided  a 
needed  outlet  for  the  imaginations  of  persons  whose  world  con- 
sisted primarily  of  the  farm  they  were  born  and  reared  on  and  the 
farms  of  a few  neighbors.  John  recalls  the  commonplace  character 
of  the  lights:  “There  used  to  be  a lot  of  Jack-o’-ma-lanterns  when 
we  was  little.  On  a warm,  rainy  night  down  that  Ferry  Road 
wasn’t  nothing  to  see  a ball  of  fire  big  as  a foot-tub  go  bobbing 
along.”  Lacking  the  range  of  opportunities  for  personal  creativity 
found  in  a broader  environment,  these  people  exercised  their  ima- 
ginations on  the  marsh  lights  and  created  a large  repertoire  of 
“ghost”  tales,  including  those  of  death  omens. 

Further,  people  of  lower  income  groups  have  been  found  to  be 
more  likely  to  see  and  believe  in  ghosts  and  the  like  than  members 
of  high -income  groups.1  7 For  the  most  part,  this  difference  may 
be  explained  by  a variance  in  education.  Persons  of  low  income, 
being  generally  less  well  educated  than  those  of  high  income,  do 
not  have  available  to  them  the  information  necessary  to  explain 
scientifically  the  unusual  phenomena  they  experience  (to  explain 
Jack-o’-ma-lanterns  as  marsh  gas,  for  example)  and  are  not  as  well 
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trained  in  a system  of  rational  thought  that  is  skeptical  of  the 
existence  of  ghosts  and  ghost  lights. 

The  effect  of  a low  level  of  economic  and  cultural  opportu- 
nities on  the  belief  in  tokens  of  death  is  vividly  demonstrated  by 
comparing  the  lives  and  attitudes  of  Ann,  John,  and  their  brothers 
and  sister  with  those  of  Becky,  their  sister-in-law.  Ann  and  John 
contributed  fourteen  of  the  twenty  stories  I collected  and  they 
recalled  that  James,  Charles,  and  especially  Janet  also  saw  many 
ghosts  and  ghost  lights.  All  were  the  children  of  a well-to-do 
farmer,  but  they  never  had  an  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of 
their  father’s  wealth.  In  the  words  of  Ann  and  John,  he  was  a 
miserly  man,  more  interested  in  enlarging  his  fortune  and  becom- 
ing the  wealthiest  man  in  the  county  than  in  the  welfare  of  his 
family.  His  children  lived  isolated  lives,  having  few  contacts  with  a 
world  beyond  their  farm.  Janet  actually  went  twenty-five  years 
without  visiting  town.  She  and  her  brothers  and  sister  were  not 
even  well  acquainted  with  their  only  nearby  neighbors,  a family 
that  lived  one  half  mile  away,  since  their  father  discouraged  them 
from  visiting  and  making  friends.  Further,  although  the  children’s 
lather  owned  the  local  school  and  the  teachers  lived  in  his  home, 
the  contact  between  the  teachers  and  the  children  was  minimal. 
The  girls  were  never  allowed  to  attend  school  and  the  boys  had  the 
privilege  very  seldom.  Because  of  their  lack  of  education  and  social 
experience  they  were  all  swindled  out  of  the  money  they  inherited 
at  their  father’s  death  and  have  since  lived  on  very  limited  in- 
comes. 

As  adults,  Janet  and  John  continued  to  live  secluded  lives.  Ann 
moved  to  town  when  she  was  forty  years  old,  but  her  beliefs  were 
too  well  ingrained  by  that  time  to  be  changed.  All  of  them  have 
been  exposed  to  radio  since  the  mid-1930’s;  however,  the  early 
radios  they  owned  were  battery-powered  and  this  limited  the 
amount  of  time  they  could  be  operated.  Electricity  was  not 
brought  into  the  area  until  the  mid-1940’s.  Ann  has  owned  a 
television  since  the  early  1960’s,  but  Janet  and  John  did  not  own  a 
television  or  have  extensive  exposure  to  one  until  the  early  1970’s. 

Becky’s  life  has  been  significantly  different  from  the  lives  of 
Ann  and  her  brothers  and  sister.  Becky  was  born  in  Suffolk,  Vir- 
ginia, to  a traveling  salesman  and  his  wife.  Her  family  was  very 
mobile,  living  in  a variety  of  city  and  country  settings  throughout 
her  childhood.  Although  she  never  received  more  than  five  years 
of  formal  education,  she  was  constantly  exposed  to  a wide  range 
of  people  and  places  through  her  mother,  who  worked  for  middle- 
and  upper-class  families,  and  through  the  travels  of  her  father.  In 
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her  adult  years,  Becky  has  led  a less  secluded  life  than  either  Janet 
or  John.  Her  experiences  with  radio  were  similar  to  theirs,  but  she 
owned  a television  in  the  mid-fifties.  As  might  be  expected,  Becky 
supplied  only  one  token-of-death  tale.  Furthermore,  it  was  a tale 
of  the  experiences  of  persons  other  than  herself  and  one  that  she 
did  not  believe. 

Becky’s  disbelief  in  ghost  stories,  and  particularly  those  of 
tokens  of  death,  caused  a great  deal  of  tension  between  her  and 
Janet.  They  often  squabbled  over  such  tales,  with  Becky  refusing 
to  listen  to  Janet’s  stories  and  Janet  becoming  quite  angry.  It 
seems  that  this  type  of  tension  between  believers  and  non-believers 
may  have  had  an  effect  on  the  way  the  stories  of  tokens  are  told 
and,  in  turn,  upon  their  survival. 

Though  the  stories  of  death  signs  were  and  still  are  told  pri- 
marily for  entertainment,  the  tellers  convey  a strong  desire  for 
their  listeners  to  share  their  belief  in  the  veracity  of  the  tales.  This 
is  evidenced  in  the  stories  presented  above  by  the  tellers’  efforts  to 
recount  as  precisely  as  possible  the  circumstances  of  an  encounter 
with  a token  and  to  identify  by  name  one  or  more  persons  who 
also  witnessed  the  token.  Moreover,  such  persons  are  usually 
known  to  the  listener.  These  characteristics  also  appear  in  the 
formula  used  by  John  to  begin  two  other  stories.  The  opening 
lines  of  his  accounts  of  a light  which  foretold  his  brother’s  murder 
and  of  a voice  which  called  him  as  a token  of  his  mother’s  death 
are  “I  and  Becky’s  brother  were  down  at  John  Godfrey’s  place  . . . 
We  was  pumping  water  after  night  for  the  hogs”  and  “I  and  Billy 
were  going  to  a colored  baptizing  at  Redbanks  and  there  weren’t 
no  one  down  the  Ferry  Road.”  Clearly,  he  considers  some  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  each  narrative  to  be  the  identification  of 
the  exact  location  at  which  the  token  appeared  and  the  name  of 
another  person  who  witnessed  it  with  him.  Such  detail,  of  course, 
only  enhances  the  likelihood  that  the  tales  will  be  believed  and 
retold  by  others. 

Finally,  to  venture  beyond  cultural  and  economic  factors,  the 
ghosts,  ghost  lights,  and  odd  noises  seen  and  heard  by  those 
attending  the  sick  may  be  understood  in  terms  of  the  extreme 
level  of  stress  under  which  such  persons  temporarily  live.  When 
caring  for  the  sick,  people  are  naturally  more  alert  to  the  sights 
and  sounds  which  surround  them  than  they  would  otherwise  be.1  8 
Mrs.  Green,  in  explaining  her  interest  in  the  light  reported  to  have 
left  her  house  and  moved  toward  the  cemetery  during  the  time  of 
her  father’s  illness,  illustrates  this  point.  She  recalls,  “Well,  the 
reason  that  I remember  that  so  good  is  because  it  was  my  daddy 
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and  he  was  the  one  that  was  sick.  And,  you  know,  I was  interested 
in  every  little  thing,  you  know;  when  people  are  sick  that’s  what 
they  said  and  what  he  did  and  all  that.” 

Thus  it  is  clear  why  ghosts  and  ghostly  phenomena  would  be 
encountered  frequently  by  those  who  tell  the  tales  of  tokens  of 
death  and  by  the  other  people  they  speak  of.  The  ultimate  ques- 
tion to  be  answered,  however,  is  why  such  phenomena  as  ghosts, 
ghost  lights,  and  ghostly  noises  are  considered  to  be  tokens  of 
future  events,  especially  death. 

Man,  says  Keith  Ellis,  “is  a pattern-making  animal.  Numerous 
experiments  have  shown  that  we  cannot  bear  to  see  things,  people 
and  events  in  isolation.  We  need  to  relate  them  to  each  other.’’19 
At  the  most  elementary  level,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that, 
presented  with  a random  set  of  two  symbols,  people  will  tend  to 
impose  a structure  where  none  really  exists.  Gustav  Jahoda 
describes  one  illustrative  experiment:  “A  film  shows  the  following 
short  sequence:  a circle  of  light  A approaches  another  stationary 
one  B,  stopping  as  soon  as  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  latter;  B 
thereupon  moves  away  in  the  same  direction;  asked  to  report  what 
they  saw,  people  answer  ‘A  was  pushing  B’.”20  This  disposition 
has  wider  implications;  one  is  manifested  in  the  “interest  and  mild 
elation  we  derive  even  from  the  more  trivial  coincidences,  such  as 
the  identity  of  numbers  on  a bus  and  a theatre  ticket.”21  Thus, 
the  phenomena  which  in  the  tales  are  believed  to  be  tokens  of  the 
future  may  in  part  be  considered  such  because  of  the  pleasure 
received  in  finding  a relationship  between  two  otherwise  unrelated 
events.  Such  a view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  tokens  re- 
ported in  the  tales  were  recognized  as  such  only  in  retrospect. 
That  is,  they  were  not  connected  to  the  event  they  presaged  until 
after  the  event  was  reported  by  other  means. 

Above  all,  however,  such  beliefs  are  “outward  expressions  of 
the  tensions  and  anxieties  that  rend  humanity”  as  men  struggle 
through  the  experiences  of  life.22  They  provide  man  with  some 
sense  of  control  and  certainty,  however,  illusory,  in  his  relations 
with  the  world  around  him.23  While  uncertainties  may  actually 
have  an  appeal,  as  in  gambling,  highly  threatening  situations  stimu- 
late a search  for  certainty  and  an  attempt  to  control  the  external 
environment  by  conscious  or  unconscious  physical  and  mental 
actions.24  This  seems  to  be  the  case  in  the  tales  I have  collected. 
They  all  deal  with  deaths  that  were  sudden  and  unexpected  or 
were  the  result  of  a condition  such  as  cancer  which  is  beyond  easy 
explanation  and  treatment.  The  normal  degree  of  threat,  or  disori- 
enting shock,  produced  by  such  deaths  and  the  consequent  need 
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for  a sense  of  certainty  and  control  are  only  heightened  by  the 
cultural  and  economic  conditions  found  in  Perquimans  County. 

My  informants  are  members  of  an  agricultural  community 
whose  livelihoods  are  largely  dependent  on  the  capricious  behavior 
of  nature.  They  are  naturally  more  sensitive  than  others  to  a need 
to  exert  some  control  over  their  environment  so  as  not  to  be  met 
by  surprises.  Also,  Ann  and  John’s  home  background,  charac- 
terized by  an  authoritarian  system  of  discipline,  is  consistent  with 
the  development  of  a belief  that  one’s  fate  is  in  the  hands  of 
external  powers  and  with  the  consequent  need  to  exert  control 
over  such  forces.25  Such  a world  view  has  also  been  found  to  be 
more  prominent  among  low-income  groups  than  among  those  of 
high  income,  thus  suggesting  that  it  would  be  prevalent  in  an  area 
such  as  Perquimans  County.26  Lastly,  as  shown  by  my  infor- 
mants, sudden  death,  especially  if  it  is  the  death  of  the  family 
head,  is  quite  serious  for  it  means  the  unexpected  expenditure  of 
funds  and  it  raises  many  questions  concerning  the  future  survival 
or  status  of  the  family. 

Under  such  circumstances,  a belief  in  tokens  of  death  is  quite 
understandable.  The  function  of  the  token  is  to  place  the  unex- 
pected or  unpreventable  occurrence— the  death— within  the  or- 
dered system  of  events.  In  this  way,  the  death  receives  meaning 
and  becomes  comprehensible  to  the  recipient  of  the  token.  Having 
had  a sign  or  warning  of  death  provides  the  person  a sense  of 
control  or  mastery  over  its  occurrence,  as  the  possession  of  fore- 
knowledge removes  the  element  of  surprise  or  impotence  attached 
to  it.  Thus,  the  belief  in  tokens  provides  a barrier  against  a sense  of 
hopelessness  in  the  face  of  the  unexpected  or  unpreventable. 

Such  an  interpretation  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  Ann  and 
John  spoke  to  me  of  three  different  tokens  that  preceded  the 
murder  of  their  brother  in  a case  of  mistaken  identity.  The  tokens 
were  a light,  a disappearing  car,  and  pigeons  that  “come  night  and 
just  about  tear  the  windows  out.”  Further  support  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  informants  reported  many  additional  instances 
involving  the  sighting  of  ghosts  and  ghost  lights  and  the  hearing  of 
odd  noises  to  which  they  attached  no  particular  significance. 
John’s  account  of  Jack-o’-ma-lanterns  quoted  earlier  is  an  example 
of  such  reports.  He  and  others  recognize  a token  as  such  only 
when  some  event  catches  them  off-guard  or  places  them  in  a posi- 
tion of  impotence.  The  belief  in  tokens  is  then  called  forward  to 
provide  a sense  of  mastery  and  control  over  their  world.  This  is 
evidenced  by  the  time  span  between  the  token  and  the  death  it 
presaged  in  one  of  Ann’s  tales.  She  recounts  that  one  night  she 
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heard  what  sounded  like  “a  man  upstairs  just  walking  all  around 
the  bed  fast  as  he  could  walk  in  a hurry  to  put  his  clothes  on.” 
This  ghostly  noise,  she  believes,  was  the  token  for  the  death  of  a 
close  friend’s  son  in  an  automobile  accident  a full  year  later. 

A need  for  certainty  and  future  preparedness  is  also  mani- 
fested in  one  of  Ann’s  tales  of  death-bed  visions  and  in  a story 
John  tells  of  a speaking  light.  They  tell  these  stories  along  with  the 
token-of-death  tales  to  which  they  are  closely  related,  and  like  the 
tales  of  tokens,  they  bear  resemblance  to  English  folk  beliefs.2  7 

Ann:  And  he  [our  father!  told  my  mamma  and  James  just  before  he 
died,  Jim,  that  his  daddy  was  sitting  on  the  foot  of  his  bed.  He  told  him 
he  was  mean,  and  was  mean  to  my  brothers  and  sisters,  to  my  mamma. 
And  he  turned  and  weren’t  mean  after  he  died;  he  turned  to  God  and 
Jesus  Christ.  He  told  my  mamma  and  James  that  morning  that  his 
daddy  come  to  him.  Said,  “I’m  going  home  with  my  daddy,  drink  some 
of  God’s  pure  and  precious  water.”  It’s  in  the  Revelations  in  the  Bible 
that  heaven  is  got  a river  on  the  side  of  it,  in  heaven,  and  it’s  black 
water  in  that  river  and  on  each  side  of  that  river  is  fruit  trees  and  they 
bloom  and  bear  fruit  to  give  around.  That’s  right  in  the  Revelations  in 
the  Bible,  same  thing  my  daddy  said  before  he  died.  Sometimes  folks 
dies  some  of  their  kin  folks  that’s  dead  come  to  them;  they  carry  them 
home  with  them.  And  I heard  a man  talking  about  a woman  here  in 
town  when  she  died  with  sugar  diabetes,  and  she’d  tell  folks  sitting  up 
with  her  in  the  bedroom  day  and  night,  said  she’d  tell  them,  “Can’t  you 
see  the  devil  with  his  chains  to  the  foot  of  my  bed  waiting  to  carry  me 
to  hell  with  him?”  And  she  laying  there  her  flesh  and  skin  falling  off 
her  meat  and  the  bones,  she  with  the  sugar  diabetes.  Been  me,  I’d  been 
crying  telling  God  and  Jesus  Christ  to  take  me  in  heaven.  And  she  was 
laying  there  with  skin  and  flesh  falling  off  her  bones  with  that  sugar 
diabetes  and  she  was  telling  folks  sitting  in  her  bedroom  that  the  devil 
was  sitting  on  the  foot  of  the  bed  with  his  chains  ready  to  carry  them 
home.  You  know,  folks  just  before  they  die  and  leave  here  they  know 
whether  they’re  going  to  heaven  or  hell,  they  know  it,  God  will  give 
them  a vision  to  know  it. 

JL:  They  receive  a vision? 

Ann:  Yeh,  God  will  send  the  devil  after  them  or  spirits  to  carry  them 
home  on.  Some  folks  say  folks  don’t  know  where  they’re  going  before 
they  leave  here,  but  they  know  before  they  leave  here. 


The  other  tale,  John’s  story  of  a speaking  light,  explains  how 
the  light  told  his  brother,  Charles,  that  a neighbor  would  die  and 
had  given  him  instructions  for  getting  the  man’s  son  home  from 
prison.  When  their  own  mother  died,  however,  Charles  and  his 
brothers  and  sisters  realized  that  the  light  had  actually  been  ad- 
dressing their  future,  telling  them  how  to  get  their  brother  James 
home  for  the  funeral. 
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In  the  tale  of  death-bed  visions,  it  seems  that  whether  the 
destiny  indicated  for  the  soul  is  heaven  or  hell  is  not  so  important 
as  the  fact  that  the  vision  relieves  the  dying  and  the  family  of  the 
agony  of  not  knowing  the  soul’s  fate.  Certainly  the  tales  do  not 
deal  with  poetic  justice.  Ann  and  her  brothers  and  sister  disliked 
their  father  for  his  miserliness— Janet  often  expressed  outright 
hatred  of  him— yet  he  goes  to  heaven  in  Ann’s  tale. 

In  interpreting  the  case  of  the  speaking  light,  it  is  important  to 
remember  the  nature  of  the  individuals  involved.  That  Charles  and 
his  brothers  and  sisters  would  go  to  such  length  to  find  a token  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  they  had  little  education  and  were 
unaccustomed  to  functioning  in  settings  beyond  their  home.  Thus, 
for  them,  approaching  a large,  impersonal  bureaucracy  such  as  the 
prison  system  was  surely  a frightening  experience.  To  have  felt 
prepared  in  advance  for  this  occasion— especially  if  the  preparation 
came  from  a supernatural  source  such  as  a speaking  light — 
obviously  would  have  eased  their  fears. 

This  suggests  that  yet  another  layer  of  significance  can  be  per- 
ceived in  the  tales  of  death  tokens.  In  addition  to  providing  a sense 
of  mastery  and  control  over  events,  the  tokens  may,  through  their 
supernatural  character,  reduce  anxiety  in  the  face  of  the  unex- 
pected and  unpreventable  by  assuring  those  who  receive  them  that 
they  are  being  watched  over  by  a higher,  benevolent  force.  This  is 
an  important  element  not  only  in  the  tale  of  the  speaking  light  but 
also  in  the  earlier  tale  of  the  “white  lady ,”  for  Ann  believes  this 
“lady”  was  sent  by  God.  This  reading  of  the  tales  is  consonant 
with  the  participation  of  the  informants  and  the  other  persons 
they  speak  of  in  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  churches.  Southern 
Protestants,  according  to  John  Shelton  Reed,  are  “much  more 
likely  to  believe  in  a God  Whose  Eye  is  on  the  sparrow”  than 
non-Southern  Protestants.2  8 Moreover,  Charles  Hudson  has  even 
shown  tokens  such  as  those  reported  by  my  informants  to  be  a 
major  part  of  rural  religion  in  the  South.29 

To  conclude  the  analysis  of  the  token-of-death  tales,  an  exami- 
nation of  the  prospects  for  the  survival  of  a belief  in  death  omens 
is  in  order.  At  first,  it  would  appear  that  such  a belief  would 
disappear  as  the  economic  conditions  of  Perquimans  County 
improve  and  its  residents  acquire  greater  education  and  cultural 
exposure.  Before  this  projection  is  accepted,  however,  one  must  be 
reminded  that  the  existence  of  superstitions  depends  “more  on 
unconscious  emotional  factors  than  on  conscious  intellectual 
ones.”3  0 Cultural  and  economic  factors  have  been  cited  here  as 
forces  which  heighten  several  basic  human  needs— not  as  factors 
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that  create  those  needs.  Isolation  from  the  cultural  mainstream 
and  a shortage  of  economic  opportunities  have  helped  ensure  the 
survival  of  a belief  in  tokens  of  death  in  Perquimans  County  by 
creating  a situation  which  lends  itself  to  the  production  of  adher- 
ents to  that  belief.  However,  it  is  doubtful  that  the  belief  in  tokens 
will  be  dispelled  in  direct  proportion  to  the  improvement  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  a decrease  in  cultural  seclusion  there.  The 
fact  that  a belief  in  tokens  is  expressed  by  Mrs.  Green,  a person 
who  has  gained  middle-class  status  and  is  active  in  cultural  activi- 
ties such  as  crafts  classes  at  the  local  community  college,  illustrates 
the  point.  The  belief  in  tokens  of  death  will  certainly  subside  in 
the  future,  but  apparently  at  a slower  rate  than  one  might 
expect.3 1 
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many  ways  like  Perquimans  County.  Several  of  these  tales  and  beliefs  parallel 
those  presented  above.  Also,  the  taped  interviews  on  which  this  essay  is  based 
contain  additional  token  tales;  they  are  available  in  the  Folklore  Archives  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
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Student  Contest  Second  Prize 


THE  BURIAL  OF  THE  DEAD: 
CUSTOMS,  BELIEFS,  AND  SUPERSTITIONS 
FROM  FRANKLIN  COUNTY,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

by  Marilyn  Whitley 


Customs  surrounding  death  and  burial  are  included  in  Jan 
Harold  Brunvand’s  list  of  the  “rites  of  passage,”  those  rituals 
observed  at  a person’s  passing  from  one  stage  of  life  into  another.1 
Such  customs,  from  the  rites  of  the  ancients  to  modem  day  prac- 
tices, are  numerous  and  often  elaborate.  If  the  origins  of  those 
customs  are  obscure  and  puzzling,  the  reasons  behind  them  are 
often  even  more  mysterious  and  difficult  to  discover.  Since  the 
beginning  of  recorded  time,  human  beings  in  all  cultures  have 
responded  to  death  with  certain  prescribed  forms  of  behavior,  a 
rationale  for  which  is  elusive. 

As  long  ago  as  I can  remember,  the  death  of  a family  member 
or  close  friend  meant  that  certain  things  were  to  be  said  and  done; 
other  things  were  to  be  carefully  left  unsaid  and  undone.  I fol- 
lowed the  instructions  and  examples,  which  were  always  precise, 
of  my  relatives,  never  questioning  their  authority.  Today,  my 
response  to  death  is  the  result  of  those  things  I learned;  I cannot 
break  a timeworn  rule  without  feeling  uneasy. 


Marilyn  Whitley  is  an  undergraduate  student  at  North  Carolina 
State  University  at  Raleigh.  Her  prize-winning  essay  was  written  in 
a folklore  course  taught  by  Dr.  Leonidas  Betts. 
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My  mother’s  family,  of  rural  upbringing,  has  always  seemed 
particularly  rich  in  their  store  of  death  and  burial  customs.  I col- 
lected, from  my  mother  and  her  sister,  all  the  beliefs  and  practices 
they  could  recall  from  youth.  I compared  my  findings  with  those 
collected  in  The  Frank  C.  Brown  Collection  of  North  Carolina 
Folklore  and  found  interesting  parallels.  Often,  the  customs  of  my 
relatives  were  similar  or  identical  to  those  listed  in  Bronm;  but,  in 
other  cases,  the  custom  I had  collected  was  an  inversion  of  the 
entry  I found  in  that  text. 

My  mother  and  her  sister  were  born  in  Franklin  County,  near 
Zebulon.  My  aunt,  Mozelle  Arnold,  was  born  in  1912,  the  oldest 
of  nine  children.  My  mother  was  born  in  1919.  Their  parents 
farmed  tobacco  and  cotton  on  the  two  hundred  acres  of  land  they 
owned  and  operated  a saw  mill  to  supplement  their  income.  While 
luxuries  were  few  in  such  an  environment,  an  easier,  more  leisurely 
life-style  was  nowhere  visible.  Hardship  and  deprivation  were  met 
with  calm  acceptance.  As  my  aunt  remembers,  they  were  poor  but 
“didn’t  know  it.  We  had  as  much  as  anybody  we  knew.  I guess 
when  the  Depression  hit  was  when  we  knew  how  little  we  really 
had,  but  then,  nobody  had  anything.  We  got  by  like  everybody 
else  got  by.”  Both  my  aunt  and  my  mother  completed  high  school 
in  Franklin  County,  married,  and  moved  away.  My  aunt  left  in 
1930;  my  mother  remained  at  home  until  1939.  Since  marriage, 
both  women  have  lived  and  worked  in  Raleigh.  Both  women  wit- 
nessed many  deaths  and  attended  many  funerals  during  their  child- 
hood and  adolescent  years.  The  customs  they  took  part  in  on  such 
occasions  were  those  shown  them  by  their  parents,  relatives,  and 
neighbors.  The  recollections  recorded  here  span,  roughly,  the 
middle  to  late  1920’s  and  the  early  1930’s. 

Among  the  many  procedures  that  were  customary  in  the  event 
of  a death,  some  were  hasty  measures  taken  immediately.  The 
nearest  clock  was  stopped  at  the  moment  a death  occurred;  if  no 
one  was  present  at  the  time  of  death,  the  first  person  to  discover 
the  body  saw  that  the  clock  was  stopped.2  All  the  clocks  my 
mother  and  aunt  can  remember  were  “grandfather”  models,  floor 
or  mantel  clocks  with  pendulums.  Stopping  such  a timepiece 
involved  obstructing  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  with  a piece  of 
wood  or  folded  paper.  Neither  of  the  women  can  recall  ever  having 
heard  a reason  for  the  clock-stopping,  but  both  said  that  the  mea- 
sure was  taken  with  an  attitude  of  respect,  perhaps  an  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  fact  that  time,  for  the  deceased,  had  been 
stopped  by  greater  hands.  The  clock  was  not  started  again  until 
after  the  funeral  had  taken  place. 
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if  the  deceased  were  a denture  wearer,  another  immediate 
measure  was  necessary  at  death.  The  false  teeth  were  located  and 
placed  back  in  the  mouth  to  prevent  the  jaws  from  sagging.  My 
aunt  remembers  the  tenderness  and  care  with  which  such  an  act 
was  performed:  “Somebody  would  put  their  teeth  in  so  they 
wouldn’t  cave  in— so  they’d  look  natural  and  pretty  in  the  casket. 
Nobody  would  do  that  now— they’d  pack  their  mouth  or  break 
their  jaw  to  get  the  teeth  back  in.  We  would  have  thought  that  was 
cruel.” 

A third  measure  taken  soon  after  death  was  the  placing  of 
coins  on  the  eyelids  of  the  deceased.  (Cf.  115  in  Broum,  1,  257.) 
The  coins  were  usually  half  dollars,  and  they  functioned  to  keep 
the  eyes  closed  and,  thus,  to  allow  the  deceased’s  spirit  to  rest. 

With  the  initial  measures  completed,  the  body  was  prepared 
for  the  rites  to  come.  Two  or  more  women  from  the  neighborhood 
were  summoned  to  bathe  and  dress  the  deceased;  the  other  family 
members  seldom  took  part  in  these  acts,  if  a certain  dress  or  suit 
had  been  previously  designated  as  “burying  clothes”  or  chosen  by 
the  deceased,  the  garment  was  washed  or  freshened  and  put  on  the 
body.  Sometimes  a special  garment  was  made,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  infant  deaths.  The  room  was  then  aired,  and  the  bed-linen 
was  changed.  The  washed  and  dressed  body  was  stretched  out  on 
the  bed. 

After  the  body  had  been  properly  cared  for,  men  from  the 
community  were  dispatched  to  the  funeral  home  in  Zebulon  or 
Louisburg  to  purchase  a casket.  The  caskets  were  wooden  struc- 
tures, usually  covered  with  velvet  or  felt,  and  they  were  always 
black.  The  casket  was  brought  to  the  home  in  a wagon.  Several 
other  men  proceeded  to  the  cemetery,  dug  the  grave,  and  built  a 
wooden  grave  liner.  The  liner  was  installed  in  the  ground  to  await 
burial. 

By  afternoon  or  evening,  the  news  of  a death  would  have 
travelled  throughout  the  community;  relatives  that  had  been  noti- 
fied and  friends  and  neighbors  would  begin  to  arrive  at  the  house. 
Women  took  over  all  the  household  chores.  Any  necessary 
cleaning  and  washing  was  done,  and  food  was  cooked.  Many  visi- 
tors prepared  food  in  their  own  homes  and  brought  it  with  them. 

The  body  was  placed  in  the  casket  and  set  in  the  living  room 
or  front  hall  of  the  house,  and  oil  lamps  were  lighted.  The  casket 
was  left  open.  (Cf.  116  in  Brown,  1,  258.)  Personal  objects  and 
favorite  possessions  of  the  deceased  were  placed  in  the  casket. 
Jewelry  was  left  or  placed  on;  books  or  pictures  were  placed  next 
to  the  body.  Often  a child’s  toys  were  placed  in  his  or  her  hands. 
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The  objects  placed  into  the  casket  were  buried  with  the  body. 
Visitors  continued  to  arrive  to  pay  their  respects,  and  most  stayed 
through  the  evening.  In  my  mother’s  and  my  aunt’s  memories, 
everybody  in  the  community  came  to  the  house  of  the  deceased. 

The  wake,  or  “setting  up,”  had  no  official  beginning,  but  it 
extended  throughout  the  night.  Usually,  relatives  and  the  closest 
family  friends  were  those  who  sat  up  with  the  body  until  morning. 
The  family  members  usually  retired  or  sought  to  console  each 
other  privately  after  most  of  the  visitors  had  departed.  The  wake 
was  a silent  vigil,  and  those  who  sat  up  acted  as  respectful  guard- 
ians of  the  deceased.  In  a more  practical  vein,  they  served  to  keep 
animals  away  from  the  body,  as  there  were  no  screens  on  the 
windows.  They  kept  a particularly  careful  watch  for  cats,  as  it  was 
believed  they  were  drawn  to  corpses  and  would  claw  and  scratch 
the  deceased  or  lie  down  in  the  casket.  (Cf.  5427  in  Brown,  7,  84.) 

The  wake  ended  at  daylight  of  the  following  morning.  The 
funeral  and  burial  took  place  that  day;  if  the  death  had  occurred 
in  the  morning,  the  burial  was  carried  out  before  noon  of  the 
following  day.  The  reasons  for  this  haste  were  practical  ones: 
because  there  was  no  embalming,  a lapse  of  more  than  twenty -four 
hours  could  cause  severe  difficulties.3  After  about  a day,  “purg- 
ing,” the  seepage  of  blood  and  bile  from  the  deceased’s  mouth, 
began,  and  this  problem  was  particularly  severe  and  offensive  in 
the  heat  of  summer. 

Funerals  were  held  at  home,  at  church,  or  sometimes  at  the 
gravesite.  Almost  all  of  the  funerals  my  mother  and  aunt  attended 
were  preached  in  the  home  of  the  deceased.  Again,  everyone  in  the 
area  attended;  young  children  and  even  nursing  infants  were 
brought  and  held.  The  clothing  worn  to  such  an  event  was  very 
important.  A deceased  man’s  widow  wore  a black  dress,  a black 
coat,  and  a black  veil  over  her  face.  Everyone  wore  black,  even 
when  it  was  necessary  to  make  or  borrow  a black  garment  specifi- 
cally for  the  occasion.  While  superstitions  and  beliefs  may  have 
been  involved  in  the  custom,  my  aunt  remembers  the  wearing  of 
black  as  merely  a respectful  gesture,  a sign  of  proper  sobriety.  (Cf. 
5473  in  Brown,  7,  90.)  The  wearing  of  something  new  to  a 
funeral,  however,  was  believed  to  be  a sure  sign  of  severe  misfor- 
tune or  even  death.  (Cf.  5465-5470  in  Brown,  7,  89-90.)  My 
mother  remembers  “breaking  in”  new  clothes  before  a funeral:  “If 
one  of  us  had  a new  hat  or  a new  pair  of  shoes  to  wear  to  a 
funeral,  Momma  would  make  us  put  it  on  and  run  next  door  and 
back  with  it.  I remember  once  she  had  a new  hat,  and  I had  to 
wear  it  over  to  Miss  Mattie  Pearce’s  that  morning  so  it  wouldn’t  be 
new  when  Momma  wore  it.” 
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The  funeral  consisted  of  the  minister’s  words  of  comfort  and 
inspiration  and  the  singing  of  hymns.  The  casket  remained  open 
throughout  the  service.  As  the  final  hymn,  usually  “Rock  of 
Ages,”  began,  the  members  of  the  gathering  rose  and  began  to  file 
out,  passing  by  the  casket  to  view  the  body  a final  time.  The 
family  members  were  the  last  to  leave. 

The  procession  to  the  cemetery  followed  the  casket,  which 
was  borne  by  either  a hearse,  brought  from  the  funeral  home  by 
prior  arrangement,  or  by  a horse-drawn  wagon.  At  the  gravesite, 
the  deceased’s  family  sat,  and  everyone  else  stood.  There  were 
more  words  from  the  minister,  usually  the  proverbial  “ashes  to 
ashes  and  dust  to  dust.”  The  casket  was  then  lowered  into  the 
grave  with  ropes,  and  the  top  of  the  grave  liner  was  nailed  on.  The 
casket  was  always  placed  in  the  ground  lying  east  to  west,  so  that 
the  head  of  the  deceased  faced  the  rising  sun.  (Cf.  103  in  Brown, 
1,  255.)  Two  men,  friends  of  the  family,  filled  the  grave:  one 
shovelled  dirt  from  above,  and  the  other  stood  in  the  grave  and 
stamped  the  dirt  to  make  it  firm.  The  filled  grave  was  covered  with 
the  flowers  brought  by  the  mourners.  No  one  left  the  site,  as  my 
mother  recalls,  “until  the  dirt  was  packed.”  Often,  friends  stood 
and  talked  with  the  family  until  after  sundown. 

After  the  burial  was  completed,  relatives  and  friends  usually 
went  home  with  the  family.  Many  stayed  for  days  or  even  weeks 
to  ease  the  family’s  burdens  and  to  provide  them  with  consolation. 
In  general,  however,  the  demands  of  farm  life,  shared  by  most 
people  in  the  area,  required  a rapid  return  to  normalcy.  Further- 
more, absorption  in  work  was  viewed  as  the  best  medicine  for 
grief. 

Many  of  the  customs  surrounding  death  extended  over  long 
periods  of  time.  A widow  or  widower  was  expected  to  wear  black 
for  at  least  one  year  after  the  death  of  a spouse.  If  this  custom  was 
not  honored,  rumors  that  “his  cone’s  already  turning  red”  or  “she 
couldn’t  even  wait  ’til  he  got  cold”  would  begin  to  circulate. 

Among  gestures  of  respect  for  the  dead  was  the  honoring  of 
certain  areas  and  objects  the  deceased  had  enjoyed  in  life.  Some- 
times the  deceased’s  bedroom  was  closed  off  and,  except  for  clean- 
ing, left  as  it  had  been  at  the  moment  of  death.  (Cf.  5433  in 
Brown,  7,  85  and  112  in  Brown,  1,  257.)  The  favorite  chair  of  a 
departed  brother  or  son  might  never  be  sat  in  again.  Another  sister 
of  my  mother’s  and  my  aunt’s,  Sallie,  died  of  spinal  meningitis  in 
1924,  at  the  age  of  ten.  They  remember  that  her  school  books 
were  hung  from  the  mantel  in  the  knapsack  in  which  she  had 
carried  them  and  never  again  touched.  My  aunt  recalls  that  the 
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books  came  down  “when  they  rotted  and  fell  down,  not  before.” 

The  saving  and  continued  care  of  the  deceased’s  personal  pos- 
sessions was  another  gesture  of  respect.  (Cf.  Ill  in  Brown,  1, 
257.)  A departed  loved  one’s  clothes  were  often  packed  away  and 
aired  periodically,  perhaps  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death.  My 
mother  remembers  a number  of  petticoats,  which  had  belonged  to 
her  mother’s  sister,  being  stored  in  a trunk  and  aired  every  spring: 
“My  mother  would  take  them  out  every  year  and  air  them— 
sometimes  she’d  wash  and  iron  them— and  fold  them  up  and  put 
them  away  again.  She  did  that  every  year  until  she  died.” 

My  mother  and  my  aunt  did  not  attend  any  funerals  in  Frank- 
lin County  after  marrying  and  moving  away  until  1956.  In  that 
year,  their  parents  died,  three  months  apart,  and  both  women 
returned  home  for  the  funerals.  Many  things  had  changed:  the 
bodies  were  prepared  by  morticians,  and  a funeral  home  handled 
all  the  burial  arrangements.  Both  parents  were  brought  home, 
however,  and  the  wake  was  still  observed.  Friends  and  neighbors 
came,  and  younger  brothers  and  sisters  who  were  still  at  home 
stopped  the  clocks  and  honored  most  of  the  customs  they  remem- 
bered from  years  past. 

Brunvand  suggests  that  customs  connected  with  death  “reflect 
man’s  deep-seated  loathing  for  all  things  associated  with  his  nat- 
ural end”  and,  furthermore,  that  such  customs  are  “usually 
fraught  with  suggestions  of  fear.”4  My  research  and  its  findings, 
however,  left  me  with  a different  feeling.  I was  not  conscious  of  a 
sense  of  loathing  as  the  motivation  for  any  of  the  customs  my 
informants  recounted.  Those  customs,  as  they  were  recalled  for 
me,  seemed  to  have  been  carried  out  in  a spirit  of  acceptance  and 
calm.  Many  of  the  customs  even  seemed,  in  my  opinion,  to  have 
brought  joy  and  a release  from  anxiety  to  those  who  practiced 
them,  perhaps  like  the  relief  one  experiences  upon  accepting  the 
inevitable  or  acknowledging  and  deferring  to  a force  of  greater 
strength.  Humility  and  respect  for  loved  ones  and  for  death  itself, 
not  the  fear  Brunvand  has  noticed,  impressed  me  as  the  common 
denominator  in  all  the  customs  my  relatives  remember. 

NOTES 

1.  Jan  Harold  Brunvand,  The  Study  of  American  Folklore  (New  York: 
Norton,  1968),  pp.  184-85. 

2.  This  custom  is  identical  to  105  in  The  Frank  C.'  Brown  Collection  of 
North  Carolina  Folklore,  Newman  Ivey  White  et  al.,  eds.  (Durham,  N.C.: 
Duke  U.  P.,  1952),  1,  256.  Subsequent  references  to  Brown  are  to  this 
edition. 

3.  Prior  to  their  leaving  Franklin  County,  my  informants  were  not  aware 
of  any  instance  in  which  the  deceased  was  embalmed. 

4.  Brunvand,  pp.  187-88. 
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RECENT  RECORDINGS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  FOLKLORE: 
PART  TWO  OF  A REGIONAL  DISCOGRAPHY 

by  Daniel  Patterson 


In  May  1971  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Journal  (19:3, 
99-104)  carried  a checklist  of  phonograph  albums  of  traditional 
tales  and  songs  performed  by  North  Carolinians.  The  discography 
below  updates  the  earlier  listing  and  follows  the  same  criteria  for 
inclusion.  Some  of  these  are  rather  mechanical.  I omit  an  album, 
for  example,  if  it  holds  only  one  or  two  cuts  performed  by  a 
North  Carolinian.  But  other  decisions  must  be  made  in  murky 
areas  and  tend  toward  the  arbitrary. 

When,  for  instance,  can  a musician  be  called  a Tarheel?  “Peg 
Leg  Sam”  Jackson,  for  one,  is  a native  of  Jonesville,  S.C.,  yet  he 
has  performed  often  and  widely  in  North  Carolina.  For  many 
years  he  spent  extended  periods  in  Rocky  Mount,  where  Fenner’s 
Tobacco  Warehouse  sponsored  him  in  a radio  program.  Another 
South  Carolinian,  the  Reverend  Gary  Davis,  lived  for  a number  of 
years  in  Durham  and  was  an  influential  guitarist  there  in  the 
1930’s.  Kilby  Snow  was  born  in  Virginia  and  now  resides  there, 
but  passed  his  formative  years  in  North  Carolina  and  made  his  first 
public  appearances  at  contests  and  festivals  in  this  state.  A man 
does  not  regulate  his  life  by  state  boundary  lines,  though  a disco- 
grapher  may  be  bounded  by  them.  In  the  case  of  these  three  men  I 
chose  to  include  at  least  certain  albums  related  to  their  careers 
here. 

Dan  Patterson , a former  student  of  Arthur  Palmer  Hudson,  is  Sec- 
retary of  the  Curriculum  in  Folklore  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
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And  when  is  a performer  “authentically  traditional”?  Bascom 
Lamar  Lunsford  and  Artus  Moser  were  raised  in  folk-singing  com- 
munities but  took  college  degrees,  practiced  professions,  and  built 
reputations  as  collectors  and  students  of  folklore.  Why  should  the 
list  include  them  and  exclude  other  performers  with  a serious 
commitment  to  folksong  and  a repertory  of  songs  gathered  in 
North  Carolina?  My  rule  of  thumb  was  to  include  only  perform- 
ances by  singers  who  have  absorbed  the  unwritten  laws  of  a tradi- 
tional song  style.  I therefore  omitted  recordings  in  which  Anglo- 
American  folksongs  are  “interpreted”  with  vibrato,  a covered 
tone,  emotive  swells  and  ritards,  and  other  elements  of  the  per- 
formance tradition  of  classical  and  popular  music. 

The  other  side  of  this  question  is  what  to  do  with  recordings 
by  authentic  traditional  singers  such  as  Doc  Watson  who  have  had 
lucky  breaks  and  become  successful  commercial  “recording  art- 
ists” and  whose  repertories  have  come  to  include  the  composed 
and  the  copyrighted  as  well  as  the  traditional.  I decided  to  include 
their  albums  only  when  they  contain  a significant  number  of  tradi- 
tional pieces.  But  this  involves  also  deciding  where  to  draw  the  line 
between  traditional  music  and  the  branches  of  popular  music  that 
grew  from  it.  In  such  genres  as  gospel  song,  bluegrass,  and  urban 
blues  one  can  only  be  arbitrary.  I finessed  the  problem  by  leaving 
the  listing  of  albums  in  these  genres  to  some  later  issue  and  to,  I 
hope,  persons  with  more  mastery  of  these  fields.  To  compile  a 
complete  discography  of  North  Carolina  gospel  recordings  would 
itself  be  an  enormously  difficult  task.  Many  groups  in  the  state 
have  issued  private  recordings  that  one  normally  can  buy,  or  even 
learn  of,  only  at  gospel  concerts.  This  practice  is  typical  not  only 
of  the  smaller  black  and  white  gospel  groups  but  also  of  Indian 
performers,  such  as  the  Sampson  Brothers,  the  D and  L Gospel 
Singers,  and  other  Lumbee  groups  managed  by  Mr.  James  D. 
Oxendine  of  Pembroke. 

In  an  introduction  to  the  1971  discography  I pointed  out  that 
the  available  recordings  had  a very  narrow  range.  Most  albums  held 
either  ballads  and  love  songs  from  the  northwestern  mountain 
counties,  string-band  music  from  Surry  and  neighboring  counties 
on  the  Virginia  border,  or  blues  from  the  Durham  tradition.  We 
had  but  three  albums  of  folktales  (all  from  the  “Jack  tale”  reper- 
tory), one  of  industrial  songs,  and  three  from  any  religious  tradi- 
tion. We  had  no  recordings  of  black  religious  song  from  any  part 
of  the  state,  nothing  from  the  Indian  traditions,  and  no  albums  at 
all  for  the  eastern  part  of  the  state. 
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The  present  discography  shows  a slightly  better  coverage  of 
the  regions,  ethnic  traditions,  and  folklore  genres.  It  has  half  a 
dozen  albums  of  performances  in  eastern  North  Carolina,  and 
fresh  genres  like  “hollering”  and  the  medicine  show.  It  also  con- 
tains recordings  of  Indian  material,  though  I admit  stretching  my 
guidelines  in  order  to  include  them.  The  Sounds  of  the  Cherokee 
album  has  authentic  traditional  singing  and  preaching,  but  only  in 
brief  snatches.  The  Lumbee  & Friends  album  holds  performances 
not  of  native  traditions  but  of  ones  learned  from  the  Poncas  by 
way  of  a white  intermediary,  Joe  Liles. 

The  new  recordings  do  show  one  encouraging  development: 
increasing  depth  in  the  documentation  of  two  important  traditions 
in  the  state,  the  Mount  Airy  string-band  tradition  and  the  Durham 
blues.  The  most  important  of  the  albums  devoted  to  the  former 
are  those  featuring  the  fiddler  Tommy  Jarrell,  either  in  solo  per- 
formances or  in  ensembles  with  his  friends,  all  of  them  out- 
standing old-time  musicians.  The  present  discography  lists  four  of 
these  albums  and  one  made  up  of  re-recordings  of  performances 
by  the  band  to  which  Tommy  Jarrell’s  father  belonged.  In  the 
earlier  checklist  there  were  three  additional  albums  by  Tommy 
Jarrell.  More  are  scheduled  for  release.  Mr.  Jarrell  has  also  been 
extensively  interviewed  by  Ms.  Cecelia  Conway  on  tapes  preserved 
in  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Folklore  Archives.  Taken 
together  these  recordings  provide  substantial  coverage  of  an  impor- 
tant tradition. 

The  other  in-depth  coverage  is  provided  by  a series  of  albums 
focusing  on  the  flowering  of  blues  that  took  place  in  Durham 
between  the  two  world  wars,  as  musicians  from  far  and  near 
migrated  to  the  town,  drawn  by  its  tobacco-based  economy.  Bruce 
Bastin  of  Sussex,  England,  is  largely  responsible  for  these  albums. 
He  has  long  had  an  interest  in  East  Coast  blues  and  has  docu- 
mented the  place  of  Durham  in  this  tradition  in  his  book  Crying 
for  the  Carolines  (London,  1971)  and  the  master’s  thesis  he  wrote 
as  a student  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Curriculum  in 
Folklore,  “The  Emergence  of  a Blues  Tradition  in  the  South- 
eastern States”  (Chapel  Hill,  1973).  From  the  record  company  he 
heads,  Flyright,  Ltd.,  Mr.  Bastin  has  issued  both  re-recordings  of 
early  blues  recordings  made  by  Blind  Boy  Fuller  and  his  circle  and 
recent  recordings  of  blues  and  country  dance  music  still  played  by 
black  musicians  in  Durham  and  Orange  Counties.  Mr.  Bastin  has 
also  stimulated  the  work  of  others  in  this  field,  notably  that  of 
Peter  Lowry,  who  has  issued  additional  Carolina  blues  albums  on 
his  Trix  label,  and  of  Glenn  Hinson,  who  has  an  album  in  prepara- 
tion. 
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Like  the  first  discography  of  recordings  of  North  Carolina 
folklore,  the  present  installment  is,  however,  more  a profile  of 
things  not  done  than  a record  of  accomplishments.  Not  only  do 
the  recordings  provide  spotty  coverage  of  the  various  regional  and 
ethnic  traditions  and  genres,  but  they  also  are  generally  not  well 
documented.  Of  all  the  albums  currently  available,  only  Bruce 
Bastin’s  The  Last  Medicine  Show  on  Flyright,  Sandy  Paton’s  two- 
volume  The  Traditional  Music  of  Beech  Mountain , North  Carolina 
on  Folk-Legacy  Records,  and  two  or  three  of  the  Folkways 
albums  have  detailed  notes.  While  album  notes  are  no  prerequisite 
to  musical  enjoyment,  they  can  increase  a listener’s  appreciation 
of  a performance  or  a tradition.  And  careful  and  informative  notes 
are  essential  if  the  listener  is  to  use  the  album  as  an  avenue  toward 
the  understanding  of  the  regional  history  and  culture. 


DISCOGRAPHY 


[As  an  aid  to  those  wishing  to  build  a small  collection,  I have 
placed  an  asterisk  beside  a few  important  or  representative  albums. 
I have  also  made  subject  groupings  and  geographical  identifica- 
tions. But  for  these  I can  claim  only  a loose  approximation  of  the 
truth.  The  contents  are  often  as  miscellaneous  as  the  performers 
are  mobile.  For  further  information,  the  reader  may  see  a forth- 
coming article,  W.K.  McNeil’s  “Southern  Folk  Music  on  Records,” 
which  will  appear  on  pages  178-86  of  Long  Journey  Home,  a 
special  Southern  folklore  issue  edited  by  Allen  E.  Tullos  for 
Southern  Exposure,  5 (Nos.  2-3).] 


Ballads  and  Songs— Individual  Performers 

Presenting  the  Blue  Sky  Boys,  with  Bill  and  Earl  Bolick,  reissued,  with 
notes,  from  Capitol  ST-2483.  JEMF-104.  (Catawba  County) 

*Dillard  Chandler:  The  End  of  an  Old  Song,  using  the  title  of  John 
Cohen’s  film  about  Dillard  Chandler,  but  with  a different  set  of 
songs.  Folkways  FA-2418.  (Madison  County) 

North  Carolina  Ballads  and  Folk  Songs  by  Artus  Moser,  with  dulcimer 
and  guitar  accompaniment.  Rich-R-Tone  LP-8073.  (Buncombe 
County) 

Ballads  from  Deep  Gap:  Doc  and  Merle  Watson.  Vanguard  VSD-6576. 
(Watauga  County) 
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Ballads  and  Songs— Miscellaneous  Performers 

*High  Atmosphere:  Ballads  and  Banjo  Tunes  from  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  with  Gaither  Carlton,  Dillard  Chandler,  Fred  Cocker- 
ham,  George  Landers,  Dellie  Norton,  and  Frank  Proffitt.  Rounder 
0028.  (Madison,  Avery,  Watauga,  and  Surry  Counties) 

Music  from  South  Turkey  Creek,  with  Bascom  Lamar  Lunsford,  Red 
Parham,  and  George  Pegram.  Rounder  0065.  (Buncombe  and 
Iredell  Counties) 

*Between  the  Sound  and  the  Sea— Oral  Tradition:  Music  of  the  North 
Carolina  Outer  Banks,  with  songs  and  instrumental  performances 
by  Maurice  Ballance,  Mary  Basnight,  Isabel  Etheridge,  Dile  Gal- 
lop, Jule  Garrish,  Edgar,  Elizabeth  and  Lawton  Howard,  Charles 
Stowe,  and  Dick  Tillett.  Folkways  FS-3848.  (Dare  and  Hyde 
Counties) 


Blues— Individual  Performers 

* Blind  Boy  Fuller  on  Doum,  Volume  1,  with  fourteen  tracks  by  “Blind 
Boy  Fuller”  Allen,  assisted  by  Sonny  Terry,  Floyd  Council,  and 
George  “Bull  City  Red”  Washington,  re-recorded  from  early  discs. 
Saydisc  Matchbox  SDR-143.  (Durham  and  Richmond  Counties) 

Carolina  Blues:  Blind  Boy  Fuller  and  Brownie  McGhee,  re-recordings 
from  early  discs.  Flyright  LP-105. 

Carolina  Slide  Guitar:  Guitar  Shorty,  with  John  Henry  “Guitar  Shorty 
Fortescue.  Flyright  LP-500.  (Edgecombe  County) 

*Guitar  Shorty:  Alone  in  His  Field,  with  John  Henry  Fortescue.  Trix 
3306. 

Willie  Trice:  Blue  & Rag’d.  Trix  3305.  (Orange  County) 

One  Dime  Blues  and  Three  Little  Kittens  Rag,  sung  by  Wille  Trice.  Trix 
4506  (45  rpm  disc) 

Blues— Miscellaneous  Performers 

*Blind  Boy  Fuller  On  Down:  Volume  2,  with  Julius  Daniels,  Gary  Davis, 
Blind  Boy  Fuller,  Ed  “Jammin’  Jim”  Harris,  George  Washington, 
Ralph  “Sleepy  Joe”  Willis,  and  others,  re-recorded  from  early 
discs.  Saydisc  Matchbox  SDR-168.  (Durham  County  and  others) 

Bull  City  Blues,  with  Floyd  Council,  Blind  Boy  Fuller,  Brownie 
McGhee,  Sonny  Terry,  Richard  Trice,  Willie  Trice,  and  George 
“Bull  City  Red”  Washington,  re-recorded  from  early  discs.  Fly- 
right 106.  (Durham,  Orange,  and  other  counties) 
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Carolina  Country  Blues,  with  Elester  Anderson,  John  Henry  “Guitar 
Shorty”  Fortescue,  Arthur  “Peg  Leg  Sam”  Jackson,  Henry  John- 
son, and  Willie  Trice,  recorded  at  a blues  festival  in  Chapel  Hill  in 
1973.  Flyright  LP-505.  (Orange  and  Edgecombe  Counties  and 
South  Carolina) 

Piedmont  Blues,  Volume  1 , with  Julius  Daniels,  Blind  Boy  Fuller,  and 
musicians  from  other  states,  re-recorded  from  early  discs.  Flyright 
LP-104. 

Piedmont  Blues,  Volume  2,  with  Floyd  Council,  George  Washington, 
and  others.  Flyright  LP-107. 

Industrial  Songs 

*Singers  of  the  Piedmont,  textile  mill  songs  performed  by  The  Carolina 
Twins,  Gwen  Foster,  Howard  Long,  and  Dave  McCam,  re- 
recorded from  early  discs.  Folk-Variety  FU-12505.  (Gaston  and 
other  counties) 

Instrumental  Music— Individual  Performers— White 

Blue  Ridge  Highbatters:  1926  Recordings  Featuring  Charley  LaPrade, 
performers  from  Eden  and  nearby  Virginia  towns.  County  407. 
(Rockingham  County) 

Da  Costa  Woltz’s  Southern  Broadcasters,  Featuring  Ben  Jarrell  and 
Frank  Jenkins:  Old  Time  Music,  recordings  made  in  1927. 
County  524.  (Surry  County) 

G.F.  Collins  and  the  Blue  Ridge  Entertainers:  Bluegrass  Pickin’ , with 
G.F.  Collins,  Verlin  Clifton,  Ray  Cockerham,  and  Allen  Lowe 
from  Surry  County,  and  Virginia  performers.  Heritage  VII. 

*Tommy  Jarrell’s  Banjo  Album:  Come  and  Go  With  Me.  County  748. 
(Surry  County) 

Tommy  Jarrell:  Joke  on  the  Puppy.  Mountain  310. 

*Tommy  Jarrell:  Sail  Away  Ladies.  County  756. 

June  Apple:  Old-Time  Fiddling  and  Clawhammer  Banjo,  with  Tommy 
Jarrell,  Kyle  Creed,  Audine  Lineberry,  and  Bobby  Patterson. 
Mountain  302. 

Kilby  Snow:  Country  Songs  and  Tunes  with  Autoharp.  Asch  AH-3902. 
(Virginia  performer  who  spent  formative  years  in  North  Carolina) 

Instrumental  Music— Miscellaneous  Performers— Black 

*Music  from  the  Hills  of  Caldwell  County  with  Etta  Baker,  Lacy  Phillips, 
Babe  Reid,  and  Fred  Reid.  Physical  12-001.  (Caldwell  County) 
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*Orange  County  Special:  Country  Dance  Tunes  and  Blues  from  Orange 
County,  North  Carolina,  with  Jamie  Alston,  Wilburt  Atwater, 
John  Snipes,  and  Willie  Trice.  Flyright  LP-506.  (Orange  County) 

Instrumental  Music— Miscellaneous  Performers— White 

Blue  Ridge  Mountain  Field  Trip,  with  Gray  Craig  and  the  North  Caro- 
lina Ramblers,  Tex  Isley,  and  performers  from  other  states. 
Leader  LEA^4-012.  (Rockingham  County) 

*Comin’  Round  the  Mountain:  Old  Time  Southern  Singing  and  Playing 
in  Western  Washington,  with  Ben  Bryson,  Roy  Caudill,  Fred 
McFalls,  the  Mills  family,  Bill  Pruett,  and  Henry  Vanoy,  all  emi- 
grants to  the  West  Coast  from  various  mountain  counties  of 
North  Carolina.  Voyager  VRLP-302. 

Fiddle  and  Banjo,  recorded  at  the  Union  Grove  Old  Time  Fiddlers 
Convention  in  1975.  Union  Grove  SS-10.  [Other  albums  issued 
annually  by  J.  Pierce  VanHoy  on  this  label.] 

Fiddler’s  Festival,  1970,  recorded  at  the  Union  Grove  Old  Time  Fid- 
dlers Convention  Galaxy  50-7536. 

The  Hillbillies,  with  various  players  from  northwest  North  Carolina  and 
southwest  Virginia,  re-recorded  from  early  discs.  County  405. 

Music  from  Round  Peak,  with  Fred  Cockerham,  Tommy  Jarrell,  and 
others.  Heritage  X. 

Old  Time  Fiddler’s  and  Bluegrass  Festival,  recorded  at  Union  Grove  in 
1971.  Galaxie  50-9332. 

Miscellaneous 

* Hollerin’ : The  Ceased  Music  with  O.B.  and  Dewey  Jackson,  Floyd  Lee, 
and  others.  Rounder  0071.  (Harnett  and  adjacent  counties) 

*The  Last  Medicine  Show,  a live  recording  of  a medicine  show  per- 
formed at  the  Chatham  County  Fair  in  1972,  with  Arthur  Peg 
Leg  Sam”  Jackson  and  “Chief’  Leo  Kahdot.  Flyright 
LP-507/508. 

Native  American 

Lumbees  & Friends,  privately  issued  by  the  Lumbee  Regional  Develop- 
ment Associates,  Inc.,  of  Pembroke,  N.C. 

Sound  of  Cherokee,  privately  issued  by  Earl  Wynn  under  the  label  of 
Erwyn  Productions,  P.O.  Box  363,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  27514. 
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Religious  Song— Black 

* Reverend  Gary  Davis,  1935-1949,  with  twelve  songs  recorded  in  1935, 
during  years  when  Gary  Davis  was  living  in  Durham.  Yazoo 

L-1023. 


Most  of  the  recordings  in  this  checklist  can  be  obtained  through  the  following 
distributors: 

J.  and  F.  Record  Sales 
42  North  Lake 
Pasadena,  California  91101 

Mr.  Barry  Poss 

804  Green  Street 

Durham,  North  Carolina  27701 

Roundup  Records 
P.O.  Box  474 

Somerville,  Massachusetts  02144 
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WICTORY  SHALL  BE  MINE 

by  Frank  and  Anne  Warner 


The  Outer  Banks  of  North  Carolina  are  now  the  playground  of 
millions  of  Americans.  People  come  to  the  Lost  Colony  Pageant 
on  Roanoke  Island,  to  swim  in  the  warm  Gulf  Stream  water,  to 
stroll  the  miles  of  sandy  beaches,  to  fish,  to  climb  the  dunes  and 
look  for  relics,  and,  of  course,  to  build  houses.  The  old-time  native 
culture  has  been  submerged.  When  the  magnificently  successful 
North  Carolina  Folk  Life  Festival  (which  took  place  last  July  in 
Durham)  was  in  the  planning  stage  and  singers  were  being  sought 
in  all  corners  of  the  state,  no  one  was  found  on  the  Outer  Banks 
who  could  still  sing  the  old-time  songs.  We  were  lucky  enough  to 
have  been  there  before  the  pageant,  before  the  National  Sea  Shore 
at  Hatteras,  when  people  did  sing  and  when  the  old  speech  pat- 
terns were  a delight  to  the  ear.  Many  characteristics  of  this  speech 
are  akin  to  the  speech  still  heard  in  Cornwall  in  England.  We  have 
been  there,  and  noted  the  characteristics.  But  one  characteristic  on 
the  banks  was  curious— the  interchange  of  the  V and  W sounds.1  Is 
it  Cockney?  Toby  Weller,  in  Dickens’  Pickwick  Papers  used  it.  It 
has  largely  disappeared,  but  it  was  interesting  to  hear  “Do  come  to 
wisit  us,”  or,  “It’s  been  a vonderful  day!”  Surely  the  sound  was 
brought  by  some  ship-wrecked  sailors  who  washed  up  on  the  shore 
there  by  the  graveyard  of  the  Atlantic  and  who  settled  down  and 

Frank  and  Anne  Warner  are  well-known  nationally  as  collectors 
and  students  of  American  traditional  music,  but  best-known  in 
North  Carolina  for  their  work  with  Frank  Proffitt  and  their  col- 
lecting on  the  Outer  Banks. 
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stayed-as  so  many  did.  But  the  pattern  was  picked  up  by  the 
black  people  who  worked  summers  on  the  beach,  so  that  some  of 
our  black  friends  in  Elizabeth  City  on  the  other  side  of  Albemarle 
Sound  used  it  too.  This  explains  the  title  of  this  article  and  of  the 
song  it  is  about. 

In  the  late  30’s  we  were  song-catching  in  the  tidewater  section 
of  eastern  North  Carolina.  While  resting  up  from  our  work  in  the 
field  we  stayed  overnight  with  Frank’s  brother  and  his  wife  in 
Elizabeth  City,  and  the  next  morning  after  breakfast  we  went  into 
the  kitchen  to  talk  to  Annie,  the  cook,  on  the  chance  that  she 
could  give  us  a tune.  (The  kitchen  is  always  a good  place  to  pick 
up  songs--and  other  things.)  Annie  said  she  couldn’t  sing--never 
had  much  of  a voice-  but  that  she  had  one  child  who  could.  After 
a little  urging  she  told  us  this  story.  You  might  call  it  an  example 
of  the  use  of  musical  therapy. 

I’ve  got  four  children.  Three  of  them  were  strong  and  right  smart, 
but  the  youngest  one  was  weak  and  unsteady  and  couldn’t  do  anything 
for  herself.  We  were  mighty  worried  about  her.  We  took  her  to  the 
doctor  and  he  said,  “I  can’t  do  nothing  for  her,  and  there’s  nothing  you 
can  do  but  just  take  her  home  and  look  after  her  and  be  sweet  to  her. 
She’s  not  going  to  be  like  the  rest  of  your  children.”  So  we  did.  She 
kept  on  growing  but  didn’t  show  much  improvement.  Everybody  had 
to  look  after  her  and  do  everything  for  her,  and  she  was  slow  learning 
to  talk  and  couldn’t  go  to  school. 

Well,  one  day  a man  came  over  to  the  house  with  a gittar.  He 
played  mighty  pretty,  and  we  were  all  so  happy  when  this  little  girl 
started  showing  some  interest.  She  came  over  by  him  and  stood  there  a 
long  time  listening.  The  next  time  he  came  she  showed  a lot  of  excite- 
ment and  didn’t  leave  him  all  the  time  he  was  there.  After  this  had 
happened  several  times  she  started  making  like  she  was  playing,  and  so 
this  man  took  her  up  on  his  lap  and  tried  to  show  her  how  to  pick  the 
strings.  Before  long  she  could  pick  real  good,  and  then  she  learned  some 
chords.  Now  you  know  what  that  did  to  us.  Everybody  was  mighty 
proud  of  her. 

Well,  we  bought  a little  gittar  for  her,  and  she  just  stayed  with  it  all 
the  time-had  to  have  it  by  her  bed  at  night.  It  wasn’t  long  before  she 
was  playing  and  singing.  Then  the  preacher  heard  about  how  good  she 
was  getting  along  and  to  encourage  her  he  asked  us  to  bring  her  over  to 
the  Wednesday  night  prayer  meeting  and  let  her  sing  a little  song.  That 
was  fine.  She  did  right  well,  and  everybody  told  her  how  smart  she  was 
and  how  much  they  liked  her  song. 

She  just  kept  on  getting  better  and  better,  till  the  folks  all  around 
and  about  came  to  hear  her  sing.  By  the  time  she  got  to  be  big  girl  she 
was  singing  in  the  protracted  meetings.  She  would  sit  up  on  the  plat- 
form and  listen  to  the  preacher  preach,  and  then  she’d  match  him  with 
a song.  Now  she’s  singing  in  revival  meetings  all  up  and  down  the  coast 
of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  I reckon  she’s  made  more  of  what  you 
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might  call  white  folk’s  dollars  than  all  the  rest  of  my  children. 

One  night  she  was  singing  in  one  ot  these  meetings  and  all  ol  a 
sudden  this  song  was  “give”  to  her.  And  no  matter  how  low  or  how  bad 
you  feel,  if  you  sing  this  song  it  will  raise  your  spirits.  Leastways  that’s 
what  it  does  for  me.  I’ll  try  to  sing  it  for  you— when  I clap  my  hands, 
that’s  the  gittar: 


P , ,r  j-  1 1 n 


VVi'c-  +OV  y Wi'c-tovy  t>e  rw'ne  Wi’cAut y yyfc-Wy  sK*ll  be 


Ju.t  V,.lj  your  ftni  **  UJ  sUll  your  bo.H-|«S  W>‘c--h>ry 

I ft  T r n I I I J 


SUU  te 


Musical  transcription  by  Jean  Stewart. 


Wictory,  Wictory  shall  be  mine, 

Wictory,  wictory  shall  be  mine, 

Just  hold  your  peace, 

And  the  Lord  will  fight  your  battles 
Wictory,  wictory  shall  be  mine! 

Wictory,  wictory  shall  be  mine 

In  the  morning  [or,  In  the  evening,  or,  In  trouble,  etc.] 
Wictory,  wictory  shall  be  mine, 

Just  hold  your  peace, 

And  the  Lord  will  fight  your  battles, 

Wictory,  Wictory  shall  be  mine! 


NOTES 

1.  Editors’  Note:  Joseph  Wright  records  that  initial  [v]  had  become  [w] 
in  middle  Buckinghamshire,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  Kent,  and  east  Sussex 
(The  English  Dialect  Grammar  [1905;  rpt.  Oxford:  Oxford  U.  P.,  1968],  pp. 
227-28,  sec.  281). 
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FOLKLORE  SAMPLER 


This  section  presents  discussions  of  topics  related  to  North 
Carolina  folklore  or  folklife  not  of  conventional  article  length  or 
organization  and  abstracts  of  articles  on  North  Carolina  folklore 
appearing  elsewhere.  The  editors  invite  the  submission  of  notes, 
comments,  and  abstracts. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FOLKLORE  ARCHIVES 
AT  UNC  IN  CHAPEL  HILL 

by  Daniel  W.  Patterson 


The  Folklore  Archives  of  the  University  ol  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  were  established  in  1966,  with  the  Arthur  Palmer  Hud- 
son Collection  as  a nucleus.  The  purpose  of  the  Archives  is  to 
preserve  and  support  research  in  the  folk  traditions  of,  first,  North 
Carolina  and  the  Southeastern  United  States,  and,  secondarily, 
other  related  traditions:  those  of  the  rest  of  North  America  and 
the  Caribbean,  the  British  Isles  and  Western  Europe,  and  West 
Africa.  The  Archives  also  provide  on-the-job  training  for  graduate 
students  in  the  Curriculum  in  Folklore  and  the  School  of  Library 
Science. 

Periodically,  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Journal  has  pub- 
lished reports  on  materials  acquired  by  the  Archives.  Since  the  last 
report  the  Archives  have  undergone  reorganization.  To  improve 
cataloguing  and  storage  of  the  holdings  and  to  increase  public 
access  to  them,  the  manuscripts  and  sound  recordings  have  been 
divided  into  two  separate  collections,  and  each  of  these  branches 
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has  undergone  major  expansion.  The  present  report  will  describe 
the  sound  recordings.  A sequel  will  cover  the  manuscript  holdings. 

Both  archival  and  listening  copies  of  the  sound  recordings  are 
now  housed  in  the  Music  Library.  A standard  public  card  cata- 
logue inventories  the  materials  which  have  been  readied  for  public 
use,  with  entries  under  album  or  collection  title,  collector  or  edi- 
tor, performer,  geographical  origin,  and  genre.  This  is  of  course  a 
non-circulating  collection,  but  the  recordings  may  be  requested  at 
the  circulation  desk  for  use  in  adjoining  listening  rooms.  The  head 
of  the  circulation  department  of  the  Music  Library  will  provide  a 
library  permit  to  persons  not  from  the  University  community,  and 
out-of-town  visitors  are  welcome. 

The  collection  of  sound  recordings  consists  of  (1)  recently 
released  long-playing  albums  of  traditional  performances,  (2)  early 
commercial  recordings  of  folk  music,  and  (3)  early  and  recent  field 
recordings.  The  recent  long-playing  albums  number  approximately 
1,700  discs  and  include  not  only  all  major  institutional  and  com- 
mercial series,  but  also  albums  appearing  on  obscure  labels  and 
even  ones  privately  issued.  A sampling  of  the  labels  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  range  of  the  holdings:  Adelphi,  Advent,  Arhoolie, 
Asch,  Atlantic,  Bear  Family,  Biograph,  Blue  Goose,  Blue  Horizon, 
Blue  Labor,  Blues  Classics,  CBS,  Caedmon,  Christian  Harmony, 
Claddach,  Collector,  Columbia,  Cook  Laboratory,  County,  Crown, 
Davis  Unlimited,  Decca,  Delmark,  Donerail,  English  Folk  Dance 
and  Song  Society,  Fiddler’s  Grove,  Flyright,  Folk  Legacy,  Folk 
Lyric,  Folktracks,  Folkways,  Gael-Linn,  Galax,  Herwin,  Historical, 
Indian  House,  Jessup,  John  Edwards  Memorial  Foundation,  Kent, 
Library  of  Congress  Archive  of  American  Folk  Song,  Lyrachord, 
and  so  on. 

The  field  recordings  include  metal  discs  made  by  Mrs.  Annabel 
Morris  Buchanan  in  Virginia  in  the  1930’s,  acetate  discs  made  by 
Alton  C.  Morris  in  the  1940’s,  dubbings  of  early  recordings  in  the 
Frank  C.  Brown  Collection  and  of  performances  recorded  by  Bas- 
com  Lamar  Lunsford  in  the  1930’s  for  Columbia  University.  Most, 
however,  are  tape  recordings  made  since  the  1950’s.  Some  of  the 
more  sizeable  recent  acquisitions  are  the  Thomas  R.  Carter- 
Blanton  Owen  Collection  (120  reels  of  white  instrumental  music 
collected  in  southwestern  Virginia  in  1973-74),  the  Peter 
Hartman-Joel  Brett  Sutton  Collection  (240  reels  of  black  and 
white  Primitive  Baptist  singing  and  services  recorded  in  southwest 
Virginia  in  1976),  the  Tom  Davenport  Collection  (45  reels  of 
songs  and  interviews  recorded  for  his  film  The  Shakers  and  69 
reels  of  field  tapes  of  Arthur  “Peg  Leg  Sam”  Jackson  recorded  tor 
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the  film  Born  for  Hard  Luck),  and  the  North  Carolina  Folklore 
Broadcast  Series  Collection  (150  reels  of  field  recordings  of  the 
ballad  singer  Cas  Wallin,  Durham  County  bluesmen,  the  black  tale 
tellers  and  singers  Howard  Cotten  and  Willie  Brooks  from  Chat- 
ham County,  and  the  fiddler  Tommy  Jarrell).  The  tape  collection 
totals  a thousand  reels. 

Over  the  past  fifty  years  many  persons  have  made  sound 
recordings  of  songs  and  tales  in  North  Carolina  and  other  Southern 
states.  Some  of  these  collections  have  already  been  lost  because  a 
collector  stored  the  materials  where  heat  or  mildew  could  attack 
them  or  because  a collector’s  heirs  failed  to  recognize  the  value  of 
the  tapes  and  manuscripts  and  discarded  them.  The  Archives  will 
gladly  receive  collections  or  welcome  an  opportunity  to  make 
duplicate  preservation  copies  of  materials  that  a collector  wishes 
to  retain.  Inquiries  or  communications  about  the  Archives  may  be 
directed  to  Daniel  W.  Patterson,  Secretary  of  the  Curriculum  in 
Folklore,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  27514. 


A RECIPE  FOR  HOME-GROWN  CHEWING  TOBACCO 

by  Joshua  A.  Lee 


I try  to  get  by  to  visit  with  my  father,  Carson  Lee,  at  his  home 
in  Screven  County,  Georgia  at  least  once  or  twice  a year.  Daddy  is 
approaching  85  now,  but  his  memory  of  rural  lore  and  events  of 
the  past  seems  as  clear  as  ever.  When  I can  catch  him  in  the  mood, 
I like  to  tape  his  stories,  especially  ones  about  mules  he’s  owned  or 
otherwise  known.  Last  summer  I was  treated  to  an  account  of  how 
rural  people  prepared  home-grown  tobacco  for  chewing  in  the  old 
days.  As  nearly  as  he  could  recall,  the  period  was  the  late  nine- 
teenth and  early  twentieth  century. 

According  to  my  father,  one  went  down  to  the  branch  woods 
and  cut  a clear  hickory  tree  a foot  or  more  in  diameter.  The  log 
was  peeled  while  still  green  and  placed  in  the  smokehouse  to  cure 
for  about  six  weeks.  Once  the  log  was  properly  seasoned,  it  was 
sawed  into  fireplace-length  bolts.  One  of  these  was  then  selected 
for  soundness  and  symmetry,  and  one-inch  holes  about  six  inches 
deep  augered  at  two-inch  intervals  along  its  length.  Once  the  holes 

Josh  Lee  is  a Professor  of  Crop  Science  and  Genetics  at  North 
Carolina  State  University  and  a collector  and  teller  of  mule  stories. 
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had  been  swabbed  free  of  wood  chips  and  drill  dust,  each  was 
packed  with  freshly  cured  tobacco  liberally  smeared  with  honey. 
After  sealing  the  holes  with  wooden  pegs,  the  bolt  was  placed  on 
coals  in  the  fireplace  and  roasted  until  well  charred  on  the  outside. 
The  charred  wood  was  then  allowed  to  cool.  After  one  more 
month  of  aging  in  the  wood,  the  bolt  was  rived  to  retrieve  the 
finished  plugs. 

Although  Daddy  did  not  recall  the  kind  of  tobacco  used,  it 
could  not  have  been  the  fluecured  leaf,  described  as  type  14  in  the 
trade,  grown  in  the  area  today.  Fluecured  tobacco,  along  with  the 
technology  needed  to  grow  and  prepare  it  for  market,  was  intro- 
duced into  Screven  County  in  1922  by  a Mr.  Jack  Bland  of  Farm- 
ville,  North  Carolina.  More  likely  the  tobacco  stuffed  into  hickory 
bolts  was  a dark,  strong-bodied  air-cured  type  that  had  been  grown 
for  home  use  and  local  markets  in  Georgia  since  colonial  times. 
Such  tobacco  was  the  kind  trundled  to  markets  in  hogheads  over 
Tobacco  Road,  a thoroughfare  later  made  famous  by  Erskine  Cald- 
well’s novel. 

I thought  the  process  extraordinary,  and  wondered  at  the  time 
if  it  had  any  intrinsic  value  in  preparing  the  tobacco  for  consump- 
tion, other  than  the  satisfaction  gained  from  following  what  might 
have  been  merely  a folk  ritual.  I took  the  matter  to  Dr. 
tobacco  chemist  at  North  Carolina  State  University.  Th 
are  his  comments: 

The  toasting  of  honey-soaked  tobacco  under  essentially  anaerobic 
conditions  could  well  promote  changes  in  the  product  similar  to  those 
from  the  modern  method  of  fermentation  of  chewing  leaf  in  air-tight 
hogsheads.  Fermentation  acts  upon  sugars,  converting  a portion  of 
them  to  flavor  compounds,  such  as  organic  acids.  These  give  pungency 
to  cut-plug  tobacco,  such  as  Bull  of  the  Woods,  or  good  old  Browns’ 
Mule,  for  example.  Furthermore,  the  tobacco  is  moistened  to  a gummy 
consistency  through  retention  of  water  released  during  the  fermenta- 
tion process. 

Professor  Long  pointed  out  that  honey  contains  enzymes  capa- 
ble of  altering  sugars  in  ways  similar  to  those  promoted  by  fermen- 
tation. Gentle  heating  in  a bolt  of  wood  would  cause  the  honey  to 
permeate  the  leaf,  and  heating  activates  enzymes  up  to  the  point 
where  they  are  denatured  by  increasing  temperature.  He  also  men- 
tioned that  fermentation  improves  the  flavor  of  tobacco  by  elimi- 
nating green  taste.  This  process  seems  to  be  poorly  understood, 
and  all  in  all,  I was  led  to  believe  that  the  preparation  of  “chawin” 
tobacco  in  modem  plants  involves  about  as  many  traditional  skills 
and  rituals  as  toasting  one’s  quid  in  a hickory  log. 


Ray  Long, 
: following 
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I didn’t  ask  Daddy  if  the  oldtime  tobacco  came  out  with  a 
hickory-smoked  flavor.  He  wouldn’t  have  known  in  any  case.  The 
son  of  a strict  mother,  he  unlike  most  men  of  his  place  and  genera- 
tion, never  became  addicted  to  gumming  the  weed. 


ABSTRACTS 


James  Wise,  “Tugging  on  Superman’s  Cape:  The  Making  of  a Col- 
lege Legend,”  Western  Folklore,  36:3  (July  1977),  227-38. 

Mr.  Wise’s  article  presents  an  analysis  of  the  development  into 
a university  legend  of  a memorate  of  a Duke  football  player’s 
combating  an  assault.  He  provides  transcripts  of  versions  of  the 
story,  a motif  analysis,  and  discussion  of  factors  within  the  Duke 
community  influencing  the  story’s  development.  Among  these  are 
town-gown  relations,  black-white  antagonisms,  oppositions  be- 
tween athletes  and  non-athletes,  and  fraternity  allegiances. 
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RECORD  REVIEWS 
Two  Albums  by  Betty  Smith 

Songs  Traditionally  Sung  in  North  Carolina.  Folk-Legacy  FSA-53. 
For  My  Friends  of  Song.  June  Appal  JA-018. 

Reviewed  by  Brett  Sutton 

Betty  Smith,  a native  of  North  Carolina,  is  well  known  around 
the  festival  circuit  for  her  loving  promotion,  collecting,  and  per- 
forming of  traditional  music.  These  recordings— both  of  them  well 
annotated  and  covering  a wide  variety  of  musical  types— 
demonstrate  her  resourcefulness  in  finding  worthy  material  in 
both  printed  sources  (such  as  the  Brown  and  Sharp  collections) 
and  living  performers  (such  as  Byard  Ray  and  Cas  Wallin)  and  her 
effective  way  of  bringing  it  to  public  attention. 

The  theoretical  stance  that  authentic  folksinging  must  be 
somehow  coarse-grained,  graceless,  even  unlovely,  is  not  all  that 
uncommon;  these  recordings  are  proof  that  it  is  untenable.  What 
seems  shallow  in  some  “prettified”  performances  of  folk  songs  is 
not  voice  quality  per  se  but  excessive  dramatization,  which  Betty 
Smith  avoids.  Her  voice  retains  an  innocence,  honesty,  and  emo- 
tional neutrality  which  suits  her  material  and  places  her  well 
within  the  American  folk  tradition  and  its  performance  style.  It 
has  a bittersweet  quality  that  is  particularly  suited  for  minor  keys 
and  ballads,  though  is  less  effective  for  livelier  comic  songs,  which 
tend  to  fall  a little  flat.  But,  generally,  it  is  the  songs  themselves, 

Brett  Sutton  is  a graduate  student  in  anthropology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  He  is  the  host  of  a weekly 
program  of  traditional  music  on  WUNC-FM. 
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not  the  singer,  that  stand  out;  the  voice  is  supportive  without 
being  intrusive,  as  are  the  singer’s  guitar,  dulcimer,  autoharp,  and 
psaltery  accompaniments. 

Songs  Traditionally  Sung  in  North  Carolina  is  the  more  inti- 
mate and  solidly  traditional  of  the  two  records.  Of  the  various 
folksong  varieties  present  here,  the  ballads  have  the  most  author- 
ity. Included  are  “Young  Emily,”  “False  Knight  on  the  Road,” 
“Foggy  Dew,”  and  a good  version  of  one  of  North  Carolina’s  best 
murder  ballads,  “Omie  Wise.”  “Young  Charlotte  (The  Frozen 
Girl)”  is  something  of  a triumph,  neatly  avoiding  mawkish  senti- 
mentality on  one  hand  and  parody  on  the  other.  Notable  among 
the  several  lyric  love  songs  is  a fresh  version  of  “Black  is  the 
Color,”  done  here  with  shimmering  psaltery  accompaniment. 
There  are  also  several  sacred  songs,  including  an  unaccompanied 
revival  spiritual,  “We’ll  Camp  a Little  While  in  the  Wilderness.” 
“Samanthra,”  from  William  Walker’s  collection  of  shaped-note 
spirituals,  the  Christian  Harmony , was  a disappointment;  the  mel- 
ody is  beautiful,  but  the  simple  guitar  accompaniment  cannot 
compensate  for  the  absence  of  the  other  three  vocal  parts. 

For  My  Friends  of  Song,  a production  of  the  Appalshop 
collective  of  Whitesburg,  Kentucky,  is  broader  in  scope,  incorpo- 
rating supporting  musicians  and  a wider  variety  of  material.  Tradi- 
tional music,  most  of  it  Appalachian,  is  still  solidly  represented: 
among  the  ballads  are  “Lady  Isabel  and  the  Elfin  Knight”  and 
“Little  Margaret”;  other  songs  include  “Little  Liza  Jane,” 
“Darby’s  Ram,”  and  “Bury  Me  Not  on  the  Lone  Prairie.”  But  this 
collection  is  more  ambitious,  and  ventures  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  traditional  music,  strictly  defined.  Included  here  are  Jean 
Ritchie’s  strip  mine  protest  song  (“Black  Waters”) ; an  impression- 
istic fantasy  by  Barry  Etris,  a songwriter  from  north  Georgia 
(“Softly  Came  the  Gypsy”);  a finely -wrought  instrumental  trio  for 
psaltery,  hammered  dulcimer,  and  guitar  (“Gentle  Maiden”):  and 
Betty  Smith’s  own  tribute  to  an  earlier  folksong  collector  and 
singer  (“The  Ballad  of  Bascom  Lunsford”).  Inherent  in  each  of 
these  songs  is  an  extension,  either  in  content,  style,  or  spirit,  of 
Anglo-American  folksong,  and  the  degree  of  success  varies.  Some 
listeners  will  be  excited  and  inspired;  others  will  no  doubt  disap- 
prove. I had  only  a few  objections:  the  apparent  use  of  occasional 
double-track  recordings  and  the  presence  of  a flute  on  “The  True 
Lover’s  Farewell”  that  weakened  a strong  melody.  On  the  whole, 
the  work  is  successful,  proving  the  inherent  adaptability  of  folk 
music  and  demonstrating  that  the  real  value  of  the  folksong  revival 
is  not  imitation,  but  natural  growth. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


Black  Folklore 

A Treasury  of  Afro-American  Folklore.  By  Harold  Courlander. 
(New  York:  Crown  Publishers,  1976.)  Pp.  xx  + 618.  Index.  Illu- 
strations by  Enrico  Arno.  $ 14.9 5. 

Reviewed  by  Jesse  Jackson 

Why  do  dogs  run  naked?  Why  is  it  bad  business  to  sell  your 
head?  How  do  voodoo  priests  differ  from  psychiatrists?  To  find 
answers  to  these  questions  and  other  folk  knowledge  of  blacks 
throughout  the  Americas  grab  a copy  of  Harold  Courlander’s  latest 
book  A Treasury  of  Afro-American  Folklore. 

It  was  not  always  that  easy.  The  late  Melville  J.  Herscovits, 
former  professor  of  anthropology  at  Northwestern  University,  was 
among  the  early  scholars  to  risk  his  credentials  by  insisting  in  his 
The  Myth  of  the  Negro  Past  that  African  slaves  possessed  oral 
literature,  traditions,  legends,  tales,  musical  instruments,  songs, 
religious  beliefs,  customs,  proverbs,  “how”  and  “why”  stories  alive 
with  cunning  rabbits,  spiders  and  wrestling  cats.  Herscovits’  schol- 
arly support  of  what  Joel  Chandler  Harris  brought  out  in  his  1880 
publication  of  Uncle  Remus  almost  lost  him  his  standing  in  the 
academic  community.  It  did  lose  him  foundation  financing  and  lit 
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names  or  anti-semitism  under  his  feet. 

While  intellectuals  divided  themselves  into  pro-  and  anti- 
Herscovites  on  the  question  of  whether  blacks  brought  more  than 
muscle  to  the  New  World,  Harold  Courlander  began  serious  study 
of  Afro-American  oral  literature  in  Haiti.  Of  his  first  venture  he 
wrote  me  saying: 

Songs,  myths,  tales,  and  traditions  that  I gathered  then  were  later 
printed  in  several  periodicals  and  in  two  books,  Haiti  Singing,  and  The 
Drum  and  the  Hoe  . . . this  research  spilled  over  into  studies  elsewhere 
in  the  Caribbean,  the  U.S.,  in  Africa,  because  everything  seemed  inter- 
connected. So  before  I realized  it  I was  involved  in  the  influence  of 
Africa  in  Cuba,  Dominica,  Jamaica,  Guadaloupe,  Puerto  Rico,  as  well  as 
on  U.S.  Negroes. 

Jesse  Jackson,  Lecturer  in  Elementary  Education  at  Appalachian 
State  University,  is  a former  student  of  F.T.  Utley  and  a noted 
children’s  writer.  His  two  latest  hooks  are  The  Fourteenth  Cadil- 
lac, a novel  with  black  folklore  backgrounds,  and  Make  a Joyful 
Noise  Unto  the  Lord,  a biography  of  Mahalia  Jackson. 
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Courlander  harvested  twenty-seven  books  from  the  New  World’s 
folk  crop. 

In  this  folk  anthology,  Courlander,  who  is  now  69,  seems  to 
have  culled  the  best  from  his  more  than  forty  years  of  work.  The 
book  is  beautifully  planned  with  wonderful  line  drawings  by 
Enrico  Arno.  It  has  index,  sources,  and  definitions  for  laymen  and 
student,  and  wonders  of  wonders,  sixteen  pages  of  photographs. 
Another  of  those  wonders  is  an  Islamic  religious  work  in  Arabic 
written  down  from  memory  by  a Georgia  slave!  Could  this  be  the 
reaching  back  of  modern  blacks’  interest  in  Islam  ? 

Among  the  large  collection  of  lore  (618  pages!)  is  “Four  Tales 
From  Guadeloupe”  which  relates  the  three  things  that  Bre’  Rabbit 
had  to  bring  to  God  for  a larger  portion  of  wisdom— scales  of  the 
big  fish,  milk  from  the  wild  cow,  and  two  teeth  from  a live  and 
doing-well  crocodile.  Should  the  reader  turn  to  page  586  he’ll 
discover  the  similarity  of  Rabbit’s  tasks  to  Anansi’s  when  he  got 
ownership  of  all  the  world’s  stories.  Both  stories  stem  from  West 
Africa. 

if  the  reviewer  wanted  to  be  picky  he  might  take  Courlander 
to  task  for  having  a bleak  view  or  W.C.  Handy’s  and  Ma  Rainey’s 
product— the  Blues.  There  are  happy  and  cleansing  sides  of  the 
Blues,  Mr.  Courlander. 

But  then  we  excuse  such  shortcomings  when  we  read:  “We 
need  to  caution  ourselves  now  and  again,  at  this  particular  time  in 
our  social  development  when  so  much  stress  is  given  to  black 
literature,  black  traditions  and  black  ideas,  that  oral  literature  and 
customs  are  products  of  environment,  history,  and  culture,  and 
not  race.  Compare,  for  example,  the  ways  of  the  Appalachian  hill 
people  with  those  of  the  equally  white  Ainus  of  Japan  . . . .”  This 
attention  to  the  full  aspect  of  the  Afro-American  experience 
makes  Courlander’s  Treasury  exciting  and  greatly  rewarding.  It  is  a 
must  for  North  Carolina  public  and  school  libraries. 

Paper  Folklore 

Urban  Folklore  from  the  Paperwork  Empire.  By  Alan  Dundes  and 
Carl  R.  Pagter.  Publications  of  the  American  Folklore  Society. 
Memoir  Series,  v.  62.  (Austin,  Texas:  American  Folklore  Society, 
1975.)  Pp.  xxii  + 223.  $8.95. 

Reviewed  by  George  Monteiro. 

George  Monteiro  is  Chairman  of  Brown  University’s  Center  for 
Portugese  and  Brazilian  Studies  and  has  published  numerous  arti- 
cles on  folklore. 
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Urban  Folklore  from  the  Paperwork  Empire  holds  consider- 
able appeal  to  students  of  folklore  and  popular  culture.  It  presents 
dozens  of  “texts”  that  continue  to  circulate  largely  among  the 
denizens  of  institutions  that  deal  increasingly  in  copied  paper- 
work. Indeed,  it  is  the  advent  of  the  copier— perhaps,  really,  the 
multiplying  use  of  the  copier— that,  making  possible  the  prolifera- 
tion of  such  materials  and,  concomitantly,  their  dissemination,  has 
now  attracted  the  student  of  American  folklore  to  these  materials. 
There  is  no  way  of  knowing,  of  course,  just  how  many  copies  of  a 
given  parody  of  a chain  letter  or  an  organizational  chart  are 
released  into  circulation  in  any  given  month  any  more  than  we 
could  ever  have  known  how  many  times  “Lord  Randall”  was  per- 
formed in  a decade.  What  the  reader  does  discover  from  this  col- 
lection is  that  for  years  he  has  seen  similar  items  removed  from 
wallets  and  dropped  on  desks.  Only  a week  before  I took  up  this 
book,  for  example,  a colleague  handed  me  a sheet  of  “punning 
rhetorical  questions”  along  the  order  (and  repeating  some  of  the 
material)  of  what  the  authors  of  Urban  Folklore  present  as  “Did 
You  Hear  About  the  Guy  Who  . . . ?”  (No.  81). 

The  authors  of  this  book  on  “paperwork”  folklore  tackle 
head-on  the  traditional  objections  to  admitting  such  modern  tech- 
nological products  as  evidence  of  folk  practice.  By  prevailing 
traditional  definitions,  those  who  use  office  copiers  to  prepare 
multiple  copies  that  they  then  distribute  do  not  constitute  a 
“folk,”  nor  do  the  materials  themselves  constitute  “lore.”  The 
authors  point  out  that  the  definition  of  “folk”  that  insists  on  the 
folk’s  illiteracy  has  built  into  it  the  notion  that  folklore  is  dying 
and  must  perforce  disappear  as  literacy  increases.  They  point  out 
as  well  that  the  definition  of  the  folk’s  lore  that  insists  that  it  be 
transmitted  orally,  besides  excluding  such  hitherto  acceptable  ver- 
bal forms  as  autographbook  verse,  epitaphs,  and  graffiti,  does  not 
take  into  account  the  facility  with  which  visual  puns  and  parodic 
cartoons,  not  to  mention  long  involved  memoranda  and  lists,  can 
be  reproduced  and  handed  around.What  must  be  recognized  is  that 
this  “paperwork”  folklore  functions  in  the  same  way  that  more 
traditional  folklore  has  always  functioned:  as  relatively  brief, 
anonymous  entertainment,  usually  comic  or  satiric  in  mode,  that 
succeeds  when  it  brings  about  in  the  audience  a shock— mild 
though  it  might  be— of  recognition.  The  transmitter  of  a piece  of 
“paperwork”  folklore  is  less  a performer  than  a kind  of  impres- 
sario.  He  produces  his  material  and  waits  expectantly  for  the 
desired  reaction.  He  does  not  claim  authorship,  nor  does  he  insist 
on  his  own  creativity;  he  merely  assumes  credit  for  being  clever 
enough  to  recognize  the  entertaining  quality  of  the  material  and 
for  passing  it  on.  With  minor  variations,  in  short,  he  does  what 
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every  folk  informant  or  folk  performer  has  always  done:  he  trans- 
mits anonymous  productions,  verbal  or  visual,  that  continue  to 
elicit  the  interest  and  attention  of  his  friends  and  colleagues. 

Too  many  of  us,  including  many  students  of  folklore,  tend  to 
forget  that  although  change  is  always  about  us,  the  folk,  defined 
broadly  as  a group  with  its  own  set  of  traditions  (jokes,  tales,  songs, 
proverbs,  games,  slang,  etc.),  is  also  always  with  us.  We  need  only 
recognize  two  things  to  see  that  there  is  no  contradiction  in  the 
concept  of  urban  folklore.  First,  literacy  and  a high  level  of  educa- 
tion might  well  affect  the  kinds  of  lore  that  will  circulate  among 
the  members  of  a given  group,  but  they  will  do  no  damage  to  their 
instinct  for  experiencing  and  transmitting  folklore  in  some  form  or 
other.  Nor  are  our  most  esteemed  professionals  exempt  from  the 
definition  of  folk  group  as  defined  above.  Even  those  professionals 
whose  training  and  acquired  skills  have  a scientific  orientation 
possess  their  own  kinds  of  lore  though,  of  course,  they  would  be 
among  the  last  to  recognize  it  as  such;  see,  for  example,  Lois  A. 
Monteiro’s  “Nursing  Lore,”  NYFQ,  19:3  (1973),  99-104. 

The  second  matter  calling  tor  recognition  is  that  the  folk  will 
use,  as  they  always  have,  whatever  is  at  hand.  Technological  devel- 
opments will  ultimately  bear  upon  the  everyday  behavior  of  indi- 
viduals. In  his  “Preface”  to  the  Lyrical  Ballads  of  1800,  a docu- 
ment calling  for  a return  to  the  everyday  speech  of  the  common 
man,  Wordsworth  laid  out  the  issue  for  the  poet.  He  affirmed  with 
assurance  that  the  poet  would  always  be  ready  to  transform,  incor- 
porate, and  humanize  whatever  Science  man  was  destined  to 
inherit: 


If  the  labours  of  Men  of  science  should  ever  create  any  material  revolution, 
direct  or  indirect,  in  our  condition,  and  in  the  impressions  which  we  habit- 
ually receive,  the  Poet  will  sleep  no  more  than  at  present;  he  will  be  ready  to 
follow  the  steps  of  the  Man  of  science,  not  only  in  those  general  indirect 
effects,  but  he  will  be  at  his  side,  carrying  sensation  into  the  midst  of  the 
objects  of  the  science  itself. 


In  this  statement  we  need  only  substitute  folk  for  poet  and  tech- 
nology for  science  and  we  have  an  observation  that  tells  us  much 
of  what  we  need  to  know  about  the  persistence  of  folklore  and  the 
individual’s  instinct  for  it.  The  authors  of  Urban  Folklore  have 
earned  their  final  position  on  the  interplay  between  “industrial- 
ization and  folklore.”  To  the  question,  “Do  machines  and 
advanced  technology  destroy  folklore?”  they  answer  that  they 
certainly  do  not; 


Rather,  technology  and  its  effect  upon  human  life  become  themselves  sub- 
jects of  modern  folklore.  Such  machines  as  office  copiers  facilitate  rather 
than  inhibit  folklore.  Professional  folklorists  need  to  stop  worrying  about  the 
impending  death  of  folklore.  Folklore  is  alive  and  well  in  modern  America. 

Well  said. 
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CAN  FOLKLORISTS  AND  EDUCATORS  WORK  TOGETHER? 

by  Richard  M.  Dorson  and  Inta  Gale  Carpenter 


Teaching  folklore  in  the  schools  is  a goal  the  professional  folk- 
lorist views  with  apprehension  and  doubt  but  also  with  hopeful 
expectations.  The  key  to  the  successful  incorporation  of  folklore 
into  secondary  school  and  community  college  classrooms  lies,  in 
our  opinion,  in  establishing  a solid  relationship  between  school 
administrators,  curriculum  developers,  and  teachers  on  the  one 
side,  and  university  folklore  scholars  on  the  other. 

Why  should  university  folklorists  worry  about  the  extension  of 
their  subject  matter  into  the  schools?  Presumably  they  should  be 
delighted  at  the  recognition  of  the  field  at  earlier  levels  of  educa- 
tion. The  present  writers  wish  first  to  stress  the  hazards  of 
untrained  or  improperly  trained  instructors  teaching  folklore. 
They  run  far  greater  risks  of  misconstruing  the  nature  of  folklore 
and  failing  to  appreciate  its  scope  and  depth  than  with  more  famil- 
iar subjects.  Some  controls  exist  over  the  caliber  of  lecturers  on 
folklore  in  colleges  and  universities  now  that  three  doctoral  pro- 
grams, at  Indiana  University,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  University  of  Texas,  are  producing  Ph.D.’s  in  folklore.  In  the 
community  colleges,  these  Ph.D.’s  will  not,  except  in  the  rare  case, 
hold  faculty  positions,  and  in  the  secondary  schools  certified 
teachers  will  not,  with  very  few  exceptions,  have  taken  any 
courses  in  folklore. 

Richard  M.  Dorson  is  Distinguished  Professor  of  History  and  Folk- 
lore and  Director  of  the  Folklore  Institute  at  Indiana  University. 
His  most  recent  books  are  Folktales  Told  Around  the  World  and 
Folklore  and  Fakelore.  Inta  Gale  Carpenter  is  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Folklore  Institute  and  Managing  Editor  of  the  Handbook  of 
American  Folklore.  She  is  co-editing  a reader  for  teachers  on  using 
folklore  in  the  school  curriculum. 
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As  one  of  us  has  written,  “No  subject  of  study  in  the  United 
States  today  is  more  misunderstood  than  folklore.”1  Because  of 
its  popular  appeal,  folklore  conjures  up  in  the  public  mind  precon- 
ceptions which  are  virtually  indestructible.  The  primary  stereotype 
depicts  old  folks  in  the  hills  living  in  log  houses,  singing  ballads, 
playing  fiddle  music,  swapping  yarns,  practicing  ancient  crafts,  and 
using  time-honored  remedies  and  recipes  in  a picture-postcard  set- 
ting, sweet  and  clean  and  rustic  and  old-timey.  There  is  indeed 
folklore  in  the  hills,  but  there  is  much  more  in  the  cities  and 
factories,  because  that  is  where  the  bulk  of  the  population  lives 
and  works.  The  false  stereotype  and  the  distorted  materials  pro- 
duced in  its  name  are  now  labeled  “fakelore”  in  English  and  “folk- 
lorismus”  in  German.  While  a great  deal  of  fakelore  gets  published 
for  adults,  it  enjoys  its  best  market  among  younger  people,  who 
are  considered  exempt  from  the  standards  of  folklore  scholarship, 
which  many  equate  with  dull  pedantry.  But  much  of  oral  folklore 
is  strong  stuff,  shocking  the  sensibilities  and  violating  the  taboos 
of  conventional  society.  Adolescents  purvey  this  kind  of  folklore 
as  much  as  adults.  Should  they  learn  more  about  it  in  the  class- 
room? Or  should  they  be  presented  only  with  the  pleasing  side  of 
folk  traditions? 

In  college  classes  the  question  of  obscene  and  racist  folklore 
creates  problems  enough,  and  at  the  high  school  level  the  problems 
will  be  all  the  more  intensified.  Even  at  the  highest  level  of  schol- 
arship the  dark  and  tawdry  underside  of  folklore  has  been  sup- 
pressed; Francis  James  Child  did  not  include  erotic  variants  of 
English  and  Scottish  popular  ballads,  Stith  Thompson  omitted 
sexual  and  scatalogical  motifs  from  his  great  Motif-Index  of  Folk 
Literature,  and  Vance  Randolph  was  obliged  to  deposit  six  type- 
script volumes  of  “Unprintable  Ozark  Folklore”  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  the  Institute  for  Sex  Research  at  Indiana  University. 
Only  this  past  year  has  the  University  of  Illinois  Press  coura- 
geously published  one  of  the  volumes,  Pissing  in  the  Snow  and 
Other  Ozark  Folktales.  Our  suggestion  is  that  teachers  should  be 
informed  about  the  seamy  side  of  folkloristics  and  the  erudite 
scholarship  of  Gershon  Legman  and  Friedrich  Krauss  on  such 
materials,  and  in  turn  inform  their  students  that  all  is  not  sunshine 
and  roses  and  pretty  fairies  dancing  on  the  greensward. 

The  problem  of  presenting  authentic  but  sensitive  folk  tradi- 
tions in  the  schools  is  illustrated  by  the  banning  in  1977  of  Amer- 
ica in  Legend  from  the  Cobb  County,  Georgia,  school  system. 
Details  are  reported  in  the  Newsletter  on  Intellectual  Freedom: 
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Cobb  County,  Georgia 

The  Cobb  County  school  board  decided  in  May  to  review  library 
purchasing  procedures  after  school  officials  disclosed  that  they  had 
removed  several  copies  of  a book  on  American  folklore  from  the  library 
shelves  in  response  to  complaints  about  “objectionable”  passages. 

The  book,  America  in  Legend  by  Richard  M.  Dorson,  was  the 
object  of  complaints  from  local  political  figures  and  several  parents. 

Former  Powder  Springs  Mayor  Bobby  Waters  charged  that  the  book 
“condones  draft  dodging”  and  is  “terrible  for  children.”  Parents  com- 
plained about  the  song  “Casey  Jones,”  which  contains  several  stanzas 
describing  the  fabled  railroad  engineer’s  sexual  prowess. 

Superintendent  Kermit  Keenum  said  the  book  was  purchased  by 
the  system  on  the  basis  of  reviews  in  professional  publications.  Board 
member  John  McClure  declared  that  any  book  purchased  in  the  future 
should  be  “reviewed  in  its  entirety”  because  “you’re  going  to  get  freaks 
in  the  American  Library  Association  just  like  any  place  else.”  Reported 
in:  Atlanta  Journal,  May  27. ^ 


As  this  account  makes  clear,  it  is  the  school  superintendent 
and  his  board  in  Cobb  County  and  the  ex-mayor  of  Powder 
Springs  who  need  educating.  They  assume— and  surely  they  are 
representative  figures  in  American  life— that  books  of  American 
folklore  should  be  sweet,  cute,  and  charming,  and  designed  for 
children.  The  final  section  of  America  in  Legend  presents  tales  of 
draft  dodgers  as  heroes.  These  tales  circulated  widely  among 
American  youths  during  the  Vietnam  War  and  reflect  accurately 
the  sentiments  of  the  majority  of  the  American  population,  young 
and  old,  toward  that  disastrous  war.  Should  we  attempt  to  hide 
this  record  from  the  children  today?  And  is  it  the  children  or  some 
parents  who  are  shocked  by  the  off-the-record  feats  of  Casey 
Jones? 

An  insidious  development  in  the  debate  over  folklore  versus 
fakelore  is  the  pose  of  a critical  stance  by  popularizers  who  align 
themselves  with  the  attackers  of  fakelore  and  then  follow  its 
methods.  An  example  is  the  book  edited  by  Peter  Poulakis  in  1969 
titled  American  Folklore  (the  same  title  used  by  Richard  Dorson 
ten  years  earlier),  which  presents  to  high  school  students  a miscel- 
lany of  mainly  literary  writings.  Poulakis  knows  about  ersatz  folk- 
lore, and  he  writes  in  his  Introduction,  “Richard  M.  Dorson  coined 
the  term  fakelore  to  describe  such  material.”  He  then  states  that 
many  of  his  selections  “qualify  as  true  folklore,”  a serious  mis- 
statement, and  further  declares  that  the  Paul  Bunyan  stories  “have 
become  so  generally  accepted  as  folklore  that  their  inclusion  is 
justified.”3  Here  is  a most  naive  though  widespread  error,  that 
public  approval  decides  what  is  folklore.  So  this  work  brings  to 
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high  school  students  more  of  the  confusion  and  murkiness  sur- 
rounding the  already  confused  subject,  but  now  with  a veneer  of 
up-to-the-mark,  latest-word  scholarly  gloss.  The  editor  avers  that 
“the  student  will  probably  be  able  to  determine  from  the  style  the 
distinctions  between  literary,  popular,  and  oral  traditions,”  a dec- 
laration that  in  effect  compels  students  to  teach  themselves.  Some 
pieces,  such  as  Paul  Gallico’s  journalistic  vignette  of  Babe  Ruth, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  folklore  by  any  stretch  of  any  definition, 
and  the  tone  and  mood  of  fakelore  permeate  the  volume. 

Seminars  and  workshops  conducted  by  professional  folklorists 
for  interested  teachers  can  accomplish  our  aims,  but  here  again  we 
have  already  been  anticipated  by  self-proclaimed  experts.  In  May 
1976  we  briefly  attended  a Folk  Song-Folklore  Training  Team 
Seminar  in  Nashville,  Indiana,  sponsored  by  the  Indiana  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction  for  secondary  school  teachers  from 
around  the  state.  The  staff  of  authorities  recruited  for  this  occa- 
sion was  leading  the  teachers  in  singing  folksongs,  so  they  could 
teach  their  pupils  to  sing  these  songs  and  so  learn  about  American 
history!  One  of  the  staff,  trained  in  opera,  had  briefly  enrolled  in 
the  Folklore  Institute  of  Indiana  University  and  dropped  out  in 
some  discomfiture.  Now,  in  between  his  operatic  renditions  of 
“Barbara  Allen”  and  “Jesse  James,”  he  uttered  pontifical  remarks 
about  the  nature  of  folklore  to  his  clientele.  Another  speaker, 
John  Anthony  Scott,  distributed  leaflets  describing  his  book  The 
Ballad  of  America  as  a tool  for  the  acquiring  and  vocalizing  of 
folksongs  for  classroom  regurgitation.  He  informed  us  that  he  was 
conducting  such  workshops  around  the  country.  What  chance  does 
the  nonperforming  folklore  scholar  have  to  get  across  his  message? 

The  atmosphere  of  this  workshop  at  times  reminded  us  of 
scenes  described  in  Lewis  Carroll,  and  our  reaction,  certainly,  is 
not  dissimilar  from  that  of  other  folklorists  attending  other  “train- 
ing seminars.”  Our  collective  astonishment  and  chagrin  at  the 
misrepresentation  of  folklore  and  the  heavy  emphasis  on  per- 
formance at  such  affairs  lead  many  of  us  to  a smug  dismissal  or  all 
attempts  to  use  folklore  in  the  school  curriculum.  We  sigh  loudly, 
utter  a few  oaths,  smile  insincerely  to  those  around  us,  and  return 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  our  universities,  often  to  regale  our  col- 
leagues with  stories  of  our  recent  misadventure.  We  rarely  stay 
long  enough  to  influence  the  proceedings,  nor  do  we  return  to  the 
problem,  once  ensconced  in  the  safety  of  our  “diploma-lined 
studies,”  as  Eliot  Wigginton  has  characterized  the  milieu  of  aca- 
demic folklorists.  But  we  are  remiss,  both  to  our  discipline  and  to 
those  who  are  trying  to  harness  its  potential  to  classroom  use,  if 
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we  fail  to  take  seriously  the  intent,  if  not  the  effect,  of  these 
efforts  of  educators.  What  is  more,  high  school  teachers  who 
attend  these  workshops  as  part  of  their  in-service  training  often 
come  away  no  more  satisfied  than  we.  Perhaps  they  participate 
more  comfortably  than  scholarly  folklorists  in  the  singing  of  folk- 
songs, but  as  one  teacher  remarked,  “I  thoroughly  enjoyed  it 
because  I like  to  sing  . . . but  we  thought  we  would  be  working  out 
some  units  with  the  aid  of  some  experts.  There  is  no  opportunity 
of  any  kind  for  that.  No  ideas  of  how  to  do  it.”4 

The  folklorist  can  influence  and  even  change  what  too  often 
has  been  a tone  of  aggression  in  the  dialogue  with  educators.  Some 
hopeful  experiences  in  this  direction  may  be  cited.  In  the  pages  of 
this  journal  Richard  Dorson  has  engaged  in  a spirited  exchange 
with  Eliot  Wigginton  over  the  relationship  of  Foxfire  to  folklore 
studies.5  Mr.  Wigginton  sought  to  arouse  apathetic  high  school 
students  by  steering  them  into  journalism  projects  relating  to  then- 
environment,  family,  neighbors,  and  community,  and  in  so  doing 
involved  them,  unwittingly,  in  folklore.  The  terms  of  his  support- 
ing Ford  grant  stated  that  the  sum  of  $196,000  was  being  awarded 
“to  collect  and  preserve  folklore.”  In  the  article  Dorson  criticized 
the  Ford  Foundation  for  failing  to  consult  any  folklorists  before 
tendering  the  award.  Eliot  Wigginton  rebutted  vigorously  saying 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  producing  professional  folklorists,  but 
rather  of  opening  the  minds  and  eyes  of  his  students.  Yet  he  was 
willing  to  talk  with  folkorists  if  they  would  assist  him  toward  his 
goal.  And  he  made  a visit  to  Bloomington,  joined  good-naturedly 
in  “The  Great  Debate”  with  Dorson  before  the  students  and  fac- 
ulty of  the  Folklore  Institute,  and  invited  him  to  write  a piece  on 
“Foxfire  and  Folklore”  for  Foxfire  4,  being  published  this  year.6 
The  folklorists  appreciated  and  admired  Eliot  Wigginton’s  ideal- 
ism, intelligence,  and  open-mindedness.  As  he  said,  he  had  never 
heard  of  folklore  as  a subject  during  his  undergraduate  years  at 
Cornell.  (We  might  note  that  in  earlier  years  Harold  W.  Thompson 
taught  a highly  popular  folklore  course  at  Cornell.)  Wig  himself 
taught  journalism,  but  the  values  he  sought  to  implant  and  develop 
in  his  students  were  indeed,  we  all  agreed,  the  humane  and 
traditional  values  that  our  study  of  folklore  helped  reveal.  Here 
was  our  common  ground. 

In  simplest  terms,  the  study  of  folklore  leads  to  acquaintance 
with  people:  common  people,  the  blue-collar  workers,  and  the 
executives  too,  the  minority  subcultures,  the  majority  culture,  the 
cultures  of  other  countries.  Their  ideas,  attitudes,  world-view,  and 
modes  of  expression,  in  tale,  song,  dance,  music,  saying,  codes, 
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habits,  art  and  craft  forms,  provide  the  subject  matter— not  people 
in  the  mass,  treated  as  demographic  statistics,  but  people  in  their 
personal  lives.  Where  folklore  courses  are  offered  by  competent 
instructors,  college  students  respond  enthusiastically.  So  may  high 
school  students.  But  their  reactions  will  necessarily  differ.  The 
graduate  student’s  goal  is  to  conceptualize,  to  theorize  about 
materials  and  processes  of  folklore.  This  is  not  the  goal  for  the 
secondary  school  educator.  One  humanities  teacher  in  an  Indiana 
high  school  remarked  that  she  preferred  to  remain  “unfettered  by 
too  much  knowledge”  about  folklore  in  order  to  avoid  becoming 
confused  and  bogged  down  in  the  many  different  and  specialized 
analyses  of  the  scholar.  Folklore’s  potential  in  the  classroom  does 
not  depend  on  an  in-depth  scrutiny  of  folklore  itself.  Conse- 
quently, a large  percentage  of  what  folklorists  write  and  what  they 
have  to  say  about  folklore  simply  does  not  pertain  in  the  world  of 
the  high  school.  High  school  students  need  to  visualize  folklore,  to 
come  to  appreciate  its  qualities  and  some  of  its  implications.  They 
should  become  aware  of  the  possibility  of  perhaps  some  day 
becoming  a folklorist,  just  as  they  might  choose  to  be  a historian, 
an  English  teacher,  or  a scientist.  Any  textbook  designed  for 
teachers  or  students  should  put  folklore  in  service  to  education, 
should  cull  out  (not  adapt)  those  materials  useful  for  the  high 
school  classroom,  and  present  the  material  with  the  teacher  con- 
stantly in  mind.  To  make  this  transition  is  difficult  for  the  folk- 
lorist, who  has  probably  as  little  training  in  education  as  the  edu- 
cator in  folklore. 

Simply  understanding  another’s  vocabulary  takes  time.  Folk- 
lorist Dennis  Coelho,  who  recently  worked  as  Folk-Artist-in- 
the-Schools,  humorously  describes  the  “culture  shock”  of  his  first 
contact— by  telephone— with  an  educational  curriculum  specialist.7 
He  found  himself  bombarded  with  phrases  that  resembled  English, 
but  had  no  semantic  equivalents  from  his  own  experience  thus  far: 
pre-service,  in-service , learning  module,  contact  group,  and  Site 
113.  Luckily  he  had  a friend  in  the  school  system,  who  patiently 
explained  this  new  vocabulary  to  him.  Similarly,  folklore  terms 
such  as  tale-type,  motifeme,  folklife,  oikotype,  memorate, 
performance-orientation  would  need  equally  careful  explanation 
before  the  educator  could  use  them. 

During  the  past  decade,  both  in  the  university  and  in  society  at 
large,  folklore  has  been  making  steady  progress  and  gaining  greatly 
increased  visibility.  University  departments  with  slipping  student 
enrollments  are  recruiting  some  folklorists,  while  others  are  being 
called  to  work  with  regional  and  state  folklore-folklife  programs, 
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centers,  and  museums.  The  newly  created  American  Folklife 
Center  in  Washington,  D.C.,  established  by  an  act  of  Congress 
signed  by  President  Ford  in  January  1976,  which  will  coordinate 
efforts  to  study  and  record  the  nation’s  folk  traditions,  has 
engaged  several  trained  folklorists.  Yet  in  1961  the  Congress  had 
cut  folklore  out  of  the  amended  National  Defense  Education  Act 
bill  after  a big  hullabaloo  in  the  press.  The  National  Endowments 
for  the  Arts  and  Humanities  at  the  federal  level  and  arts  councils 
at  the  state  level  are  supporting  more  and  more  folkloric  projects. 
And,  finally,  the  increased  self-consciousness  and  continued  search 
for  identity  among  Blacks,  ethnics,  Native  Americans,  women,  and 
the  young  begun  in  the  1960’s  have  made  the  study  of  folklore  on 
the  graduate  level  particularly  appealing. 

One  of  the  effects  ol  this  growing  visibility  of  folklore  has 
been  the  coming  together  of  the  teacher  and  the  professional  folk- 
lorist, particularly  in  the  urban  campuses  and  during  summer  ses- 
sions or  night  classes,  when  teachers  enroll  in  folklore  courses. 
Admittedly,  the  contacts  are  not  always  tension-free  or  even  vol- 
untary. Some  teachers  are  assigned  to  conduct  a folklore  unit 
whether  or  not  they  are  familiar  with  or  interested  in  the  subject. 
Many  teachers  and  school  administrators  reject  or  at  best  shy  away 
from  anything  labeled  “folklore.”  An  assistant  director  for  curric- 
ulum in  the  Indiana  Department  of  Education  advised  us  to  avoid 
entirely  the  word  folklore  in  the  title  of  any  book  for  teachers, 
because  the  word  still  connotes  the  misinformation  and  supersti- 
tion of  the  uneducated,  which  the  school  has  the  duty  to  eradi- 
cate, not  to  encourage.  But  a growing  number  of  teachers  have 
encountered  the  subject  of  folklore  and  now  wish  to  gain  a fuller 
understanding  of  its  subtleties. 

The  misgivings  of  one  of  us,  Richard  Dorson,  about  intro- 
ducing the  subject  into  secondary  schools  were  allayed  this  past 
year  in  an  unexpected  way.  Though  normally  based  at  Indiana 
University,  I undertook  a field  trip  to  the  Calumet  region  of  north- 
west Indiana  to  investigate  urban  folklore,  and  volunteered  to 
teach  an  introductory  folklore  course  at  the  Indiana  University 
campus  in  Gary,  as  a means  of  forming  contacts  in  the  community 
and  of  teaching  some  student  collectors.  This  campus  drew  its 
student  body  entirely  from  commuters,  most  of  whom  worked  in 
the  steel  mills,  in  offices,  and,  because  a number  were  adults,  as 
school  teachers.  As  part  of  their  assignment  the  students  inter- 
viewed and  tape-recorded  carriers  of  traditions.  To  my  aston- 
ishment, these  teacher-students,  Black  and  white,  began  turning  in 
tapes  and  transcripts  from  their  own  students  and  reported  great 
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success  in  introducing  the  ideas  learned  in  the  college  class  to  their 
own  classes.  I freely  admit  that  I was  not  equipped  to  deal  directly 
with  those  high  school  students,  or  even  that  I desired  to,  but  I 
now  wish  to  reach  as  many  schoolteachers  as  possible. 

Just  what  can  a schoolteacher-as-educator  do  with  folklore? 
We  list  here  some  practical  targets. 

1.  Distinguish  between  bonafide  and  untrustworthy  books  and 
articles  on  folklore.  To  understand  this  distinction  and  convey  its 
nuances  to  students,  the  teacher  must  grasp  the  concepts  of  the 
field-collected  text,  the  nature  of  variation,  the  identification  of 
the  informant,  and  the  importance  of  context,  and  be  able  to 
apply  these  criteria  to  works  under  consideration.  The  aim  of  the 
teacher  is  not  to  train  scholars— we  have  said  nothing  about  com- 
parative annotation— but  to  introduce  the  subject  matter.  Teachers 
must  draw  a sharp  uncrossable  line  between  orally  told,  sung, 
chanted,  or  recited  performances  and  edited  and  rewritten  or 
spliced  together  texts  of  tales  and  songs.  Some  respected  field- 
workers  cross  the  line.  The  great  collector  of  Ozark  folklore, 
Vance  Randolph,  takes  some  liberties  with  the  oral  legends  he 
presents,  which  all  reflect  his  chatty  writing  style  rather  than  the 
oral  styles  of  individual  tale-tellers.  Richard  Chase,  in  his  widely 
used  American  Tales  and  Songs  from  the  Southern  Appalachians , 
and  John  and  Alan  Lomax  in  some  of  their  ballad  and  folksong 
collections,  offer  composite  texts  that  include  portions  of  differ- 
ent variants,  to  arrive  at  what  they  consider  to  be  a more  satisfying 
tale  or  song.  All  these  collectors  identify  informants,  furnish  schol- 
arly notes,  and  explain  their  procedures,  but  still  they  tamper 
with  their  oral  sources.  At  the  farther  end  of  the  spectrum  fall  the 
rewriters  who  compose  pretty  much  out  of  whole  cloth.  On  a 
library  shelf  the  titles  sound  all  the  same,  and  only  the  profes- 
sional can  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  The  Frank  C.  Brown 
Collection  of  North  Carolina  Folklore  meets  most  of  the  criteria 
of  the  professional  folklorist  and  is  the  outstanding  state  folklore 
collection.  There  are  pedestrian  and  misleading  anthologies  of 
field-collected  texts  too— Emrich’s  Folklore  of  the  American  Land 
and  Coffin  and  Cohen’s  Folklore  of  the  Working  Folk  in  America, 
for  example— but  that  is  another  story.  The  widely  praised  book  of 
Bruno  Bettelheim,  The  Uses  of  Enchantment,  depends  upon  the 
Grimms’  collection  of  fairy  tales,  which  are  literary,  not  orally 
current,  tales. 

2.  Distinguish  survivals  from  revivals.  If  students  learn  tradi- 
tional songs,  dances,  tales,  crafts  at  school,  they  are  artificially 
continuing  the  traditions.  We  do  not  criticize  this  practice,  but 
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merely  stress  the  necessity  for  the  teacher  to  keep  firmly  in  mind 
the  gulf  between  the  two  cultural  processes  of  observing  and  ana- 
lyzing survivals  and  of  recreating  revivals.  Cecil  Sharp  led  a vigor- 
ous folk  dance  and  folksong  revival  movement  in  England,  and  the 
folklorist  should  interest  himself  in  the  many  manifestations  of 
folklife  revivals  that  have  become  part  of  the  national  scene.  A 
National  Fiddler’s  Association  may  seek  to  revive  old-time  fid- 
dlers’ music,  but  to  the  extent  that  its  members  self-consciously 
emulate  the  old  style  they  will  never  reproduce  the  original 
unself-conscious  context.  Actually  much  folklore  is  current  and 
contemporary  and  does  not  need  to  be  revived  but  to  be  recog- 
nized. 

3.  Plan  collecting  and  field  projects.  The  would-be  folklore 
teacher  should  organize  collecting  projects  and  field  trips  as  a vital 
part  of  the  classroom  instruction  to  enable  the  students  to  taste 
living  folklore.  To  supervise  these  assignments  successfully,  the 
teacher  will  need  to  be  informed  about  basic  interviewing  methods 
and  collectable  folklore  and  folklife  genres.  These  genres  can 
include  family  histories  and  traditions,  children’s  games,  local 
expressions,  place-name  stories,  cooking  recipes,  craft  instructions, 
personal  experience  stories— indeed  most  of  the  recognized  cate- 
gories of  current  folklore.  For  the  high  school  student  we  do  not 
recommend  field  projects  among  strangers  outside  the  community, 
but  suggest  that  collecting  be  limited  to  family,  relatives,  friends, 
and  neighbors.  Field  trips  can  be  undertaken  to  view  traditional 
architecture  or  to  observe  community  and  regional  festivals.  . 

4.  Introduce  folklore  into  the  curriculum.  Folklore  is  useful  in 
the  curriculum  in  conferring  on  the  student  a sense  of  identifica- 
tion with  the  subject,  since  he  or  she  often  communicates  and 
interacts  through  folklore.  Through  examples  known  to  the  stu- 
dents, the  teacher  can  demonstrate  how  they  perceive  and  respond 
to  the  world  through  folkloric  behavior:  in  telling  jokes,  visiting 
haunted  houses,  taming  in  idioms  and  slang,  reciting  limericks, 
performing  in-group  dances.  Their  informal  life  is  filled  with  such 
folk  expression  and  activity.  By  extension  the  teacher  may  illus- 
trate how  other  age  groups  and  other  peoples  also  rely  on  folklore 
in  their  daily  lives. 

In  the  immediate,  everyday  classroom  situation,  which  is  com- 
posed of  many  personalities  reflecting  diverse  cultural  and  familial 
patterns  and  traditions,  the  teacher  can  benefit  from  folkloric 
cnowledge.  If,  for  instance,  several  young  Black  men  walk  into 
class  laughing  and  exchanging  mother  insults,  the  instructor  may 
react  with  shock,  but  a familiarity  with  the  “dozens”  as  an  accept- 
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able  form  of  communication  in  the  urban  Black  community  can 
help  the  teacher  deal  intelligently  with  the  situation.8  When  stu- 
dents collect  family  folklore  or  study  material  culture  forms,  they 
participate  in  the  “real”  life  outside  school.  The  sharing  of  folk 
knowledge  in  the  classroom  establishes  common  ground  between 
the  student  and  teacher,  among  the  students  themselves,  and 
between  the  generations,  when  class  assignments  involve  the  ado- 
lescent in  conversations  with  younger  children,  with  parents  and 
grandparents,  and  with  other  adults  in  the  community. 

In  a unit  on  folklore  by  itself,  the  teacher  can  directly  rely  on 
the  students  by  asking  them  to  tell  variants  they  know  of  a popu- 
lar legend  (“The  Hook,”  “The  Vanishing  Hitchhiker,”  “The  Killer 
in  the  Back  Seat”)  or  of  a current  joke  cycle  (political  jokes  about 
presidents,  ethnic  slurs).  Their  many  versions  should  quickly  dem- 
onstrate both  the  diversity  and  the  uniformity  of  folklore.9  Or 
again,  the  teacher  may  draw  up  a list  of  traditions  and  ask  the 
students  to  indicate  which  they  know  from  a written  source  (“The 
Three  Bears,”  “Sinbad  the  Sailor”)  and  which  from  oral  trans- 
mission (legends,  songs,  games,  crafts).10  Discussing  the  implica- 
tions of  this  exercise  can  lead  to  an  understanding  of  how  closely 
folklore  forms  are  tied  to  our  present  interests  and  values. 

In  the  language  arts  unit,  an  orally  told  tale,  such  as  one 
selected  from  the  anthology  Folktales  Told  Around  the  World 11 
can  stimulate  a discussion  of  what  makes  good  fiction.  Through 
the  folktale,  the  student  can  more  easily  understand  the  elements 
of  a good  story:  tight  structure,  fitting  expression,  symbolic  truth, 
imaginative  power,  drama,  careful  motivation  of  character.  Under- 
standing the  folktale  makes  the  classics  of  fiction  seem  less  formi- 
dable and  more  of  a natural  extension  of  the  artistic  impulse  of  alf 
peoples.  In  an  excellent  article  Larry  Danielson  delineates  the 
possible  uses  in  a literature  class  of  one  of  the  most  popular  genres 
of  folklore  in  contemporary  youth  culture,  the  urban  legend.  2 

In  the  social  studies  unit,  for  a starting  point  the  teacher  may 
ask  students  to  collect  family  histories  in  order  to  demonstrate 
that  people  can  be  their  own  historians.  Personal  accounts  of  life 
experiences  often  follow  folkloric  patterns  and  render  the  changes 
in  life  styles  more  vividly  than  impersonal  textbooks.  Turning  to 
modern  life,  students  can  grasp  more  fully  the  human  presence  in 
the  city  through  a discussion  of  urban  legends  and  ethnic  customs. 

To  accomplish  the  ends  we  have  outlined  here,  we  recommend 
special  seminars,  institutes,  and  conferences  for  high  school 
teachers,  and  best  of  all,  summer  courses,  at  which  the  profes- 
sional folklorists  will  present  the  subject.13  But  the  format  should 
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provide  for  two-way  communication,  and  the  teachers  should 
explain,  perhaps  through  panel  discussions,  how  folklore  can  serve 
their  needs  and  purposes.  The  time  is  propitious  for  communion 
between  educator-teachers  and  educator-folklorists.  Once  the 
mechanics  of  their  getting  together  are  devised,  folklore’s  intrinsic 
appeal  will  ensure  its  continued  appearance  and  educational  con- 
tribution to  the  classroom. 
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COMMENT 
by  Eliot  Wigginton 


I don’t  know  that  the  debate  that  Richard  Dorson  and  I en- 
gaged in  at  Indiana  University  as  a result  of  a prior  meeting  in  the 
pages  of  this  journal  can  accurately  be  titled  “great,”  but  it  cer- 
tainly was  good-natured  and  it  certainly  was  great  fun.  It  was  all 
made  more  enjoyable  and  productive  by  the  fact  that  instead  of 
being  confronted  by  the  arrogant,  frosty  academic  I had  prepared 
myself  for,  I was  met  at  the  Bloomington  airport  one  lonely  night 
by  a genuinely  warm  man,  who  drove  me  to  his  home,  introduced 
me  to  his  family,  and  sat  and  talked  with  me  for  hours.  Now,  to 
add  to  my  chagrin,  I find  myself  responding  to  a Dorson  article  in 
this  same  journal  that  contains  almost  nothing  with  which  I dis- 
agree. If  Richard  Dorson  continues  to  participate  in  articles  like 
this  one,  our  days  as  sparring  partners  are  over. 

I remain  firmly  committed  to  the  idea  that  folklorists  and  high 
school  teachers  can  be  tremendous  allies.  The  urge  that  propels  me 
into  this  position  is  not  simply  the  knowledge  that  the  alliance  can 
be  beneficial  to  folklorists  (who  are  eager  for  new  audiences  and 
clientele),  and  teachers  (who  are  often  ignorant  of  their  students’ 
backgrounds  and  concerns),  but  the  conviction  that  it  can  also  be 
a lifesaving  partnership  lor  high  school  students  themselves  who 
have  been  severed  by  our  windowless  schools  and  our  polished 
twentieth-century  texts  from  their  communities,  their  neighbors, 
and  their  roots  in  a series  of  bureaucratic  maneuvers  that  I regard 
as  nothing  less  than  criminal. 

if  Dr.  Dorson  and  I continue  to  differ  at  all,  I suspect  it  will  be 
in  the  area  of  the  motives  behind  all  this  collaboration.  One  of  his 
larger  concerns  is  that  students  have  an  accurate  working  know- 
ledge of  what  folklore  as  a discipline  (and,  perhaps,  even  a future 
occupation)  is  all  about:  folklore  versus  fakelore.  I agree  with  this 
principle.  Students  should  no  more  be  misled  in  this  area  than 
they  should  be  misled  by  a misguided  English  teacher  into  believ- 
ing that  a minor-league  short  story  is  a major  piece  of  literature. 
There’s  enough  of  that  going  on  already  in  public  schools. 

But  because  the  study  of  area  folklore  has  so  much  potential 
in  our  public  schools,  and  because  so  much  of  what  is  taught  in 
those  schools  has  already  been  sqeezed  and  dried  and  packaged 
and  bled  completely  of  whatever  red-blooded  life  it  once  had,  my 
motives  for  incorporating  folklore  fall  not  so  heavily  into  the 
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“Here-we-have-a-chance-for-a-new -academic-offering”  argument,  as 
they  do  into  the  argument  that  we  now  have  the  chance,  given  this 
new  vehicle,  finally  to  breathe  some  life  into  some  very  stale  hours 
kids  suffer  through  every  day  under  our  thumbs.  If  we’re  going  to 
take  this  new  vehicle  and  wring  it  out  and  squeeze  it  dry  and 
compartmentalize  it  just  as  we’ve  done  to  all  other  subject  areas, 
it’s  probably  better  that  we  not  use  it  at  all. 

I’m  not  disagreeing  with  Dr.  Dorson.  He’s  absolutely  right. 
Let’s  not  mislead  kids  into  false  assumptions  about  the  discipline. 
Let’s  take  advantage  of  the  legwork  he  and  his  colleagues  have 
already  done.  Let’s  use  accurate  resource  materials,  and  help  stu- 
dents (and  ourselves)  not  only  to  come  to  new  understandings 
about  their  own  specific  backgrounds  and  customs  and  traditions, 
but  also  about  how  these  things  fit  into  a larger,  more  global 
context.  But  Lord,  let’s  not  kill  this  subject,  too,  in  the  process. 
Folklore,  contrary  to  some  opinions,  is  not  immune  to  clammy 
hands. 

So  where  do  we  go  from  here?  A good  starting  point  is  the 
four  suggestions  made  in  the  Dorson-Carpenter  article.  That’s  a 
solid,  well-considered  beginnning.  As  I read  the  article,  however,  a 
few  more  things  came  to  mind  that  I’d  like  to  add  to  what’s 
already  been  suggested. 

It  has  been  stated  that  few  secondary  teachers  will  have  taken 
any  courses  in  folklore  and  few  folklore  scholars  will  have  had  any 
training  in  teaching  at  the  secondary  school  level.  In  an  attempt  to 
overcome  this  gulf,  suggestions  are  made  such  as  the  creation  of  a 
new  text  and  workshops.  Fine  as  far  as  they  go.  In  preparation  for 
writing  this  text,  however,  I would  recommend  that  it  be  shaped 
collaboratively  by  folklorists  who  have  taught  in  high  schools  and 
elementary  schools  for  at  least  two  years  and  by  elementary  and 
high  school  teachers  from  several  disciplines  who  have  taken  grad- 
uate courses  in  folklore.  A single  author  might  hammer  the  whole 
thing  together,  but  its  contents  should  be  shaped  by  individuals 
with  relevant  experience. 

The  text  should  emphasize  not  the  teaching  of  a course  in 
folklore  (which  most  schools  could  not  afford  to  implement  any- 
way and  the  net  effect  of  which  would  be  simply  to  create  another 
separate  compartment  inside  an  already  too  compartmentalized 
school  system)  but  the  utilization  of  folklore  and  the  students’ 
surrounding  communities  as  a tremendous  motivational  vehicle  for 
every  subject  from  industrial  arts  to  physics.  I am  convinced  folk- 
lore can  be  used  effectively  in  this  way,  having  watched  it  happen 
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for  eleven  years.  It  requires  only  two  things  of  the  teachers  in- 
volved—both  of  them  good— to  get  things  going: 

First,  that  the  teachers  learn  far  more  about  the  communities 
in  which  they  teach  and  the  cultures  represented  in  their  class- 
rooms than  they  now  know.  I have  met  “white”  teachers  in  Alaska 
who  have  not  made  the  first  attempt  to  understand  the  Indian 
cultures  around  them,  and  who  wonder  why  much  of  what  they 
assign  seems  boring  and  inappropriate  to  their  Indian  students. 

Second,  that  they  make  a list  of  all  the  specific  hard  skills  and 
all  the  broad  concepts  that  they  have  been  mandated  to  teach 
their  students  in  the  year  they  have  with  them— you  would  be 
amazed,  by  the  way,  at  how  few  teachers  can  do  this— and  then 
explore  which  of  these  can  be  at  least  illustrated,  if  not  taught 
completely,  by  using  the  community  instead  of  the  text.  How? 
That’s  what  the  teacher  text  I’m  suggesting  would  show.  I’ve  al- 
ready written  one  such  text  for  English  teachers,  but  it  barely 
scratches  the  surface. 

Should  there  be  a text  for  students?  No,  for  a number  of 
reasons.  The  biggest  is  my  fear  that  some  opportunistic  publishing 
house  will  snatch  up  the  idea  and  turn  out  a set  of  bad  folklore 
texts  for  kids  that  teachers  will  then  use  as  crutches  to  make 
assignments  from,  and  here  we  go  again.  Better  that  teachers  have 
fine  reference  materials  to  share  with  kids,  and  then  have  those 
kids  create  their  own  loose-leaf  texts  in  response.  These  class-made 
texts  would  simply  be  records  with  appropriate  documentation  of 
various  folklore  motifs  that  students  had  turned  up  in  their  com- 
munities that  were  germane  to  the  course.  The  teacher  would  keep 
a master  copy,  and  each  year  students  in  the  new  classes  would 
add  new  materials  to  the  teacher’s  master.  The  master  itself  could 
then  become  yet  another  constantly  evolving  reference  tool  at  the 
teacher’s  disposal. 

As  materials  are  collected  by  students  in  various  courses 
throughout  the  school  and  copies  deposited  in  the  teachers’  master 
texts,  copies  of  the  masters,  along  with  photographs,  tapes,  and  so 
forth,  all  properly  labeled  and  coded,  should  be  deposited  in  a 
center  in  the  school  library  under  the  control  of  the  school  lib- 
rarian. In  this  way,  every  public  school  could  become  a repository 
of  its  area’s  folklore.  Ail  participating  teachers  would  add  to  the 
archive  annually  as  part  of  their  end-of-the-year  responsibilities, 
and  the  school  librarians,  trained,  hopefully,  in  folklore  work- 
shops, could  make  copies  of  materials  available  to  the  community 
from  which  they  were  gathered. 
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I already  know  the  degree  to  which  such  a teenage-collected 
archive  can  be  treasured.  Our  archive  alone,  constantly  added  to 
over  our  eleven  years  of  operation,  contains  600  tapes  and  30,000 
negatives.  Families  often  ask  us  for  copies  of  these  materials 
“because  we’d  like  to  hear  our  grandfather  talk  again”  or  “because 
you  all  took  the  last  pictures  ever  taken  of  our  parents.”  Our 
public  school  has  become,  in  part,  our  community’s  archive.  And 
that  strikes  me  as  being  entirely  appropriate.  What  better  place,  in 
fact,  to  have  it  housed?  And  by  whom,  in  fact,  could  it  have  been 
more  appropriately  collected? 
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FOLKLORE  AND  THE  ENGLISH  CLASS 

by  Leonidas  Betts 


Interest  in  American  folklore  is  enjoying  something  of  a renais- 
sance, and  rightly  so.  The  national  acclaim  of  the  student- 
compiled  Foxfire,  in  magazine  format  and  in  books,  has  been 
nothing  short  of  phenomenal.  Other  student  publications,  such  as 
Sea  Chest  of  North  Carolina’s  Outer  Banks,  have  emulated  Fox- 
fire’s prototype  with  varying  degrees  of  success.  However,  the 
example  of  Foxfire  has  sometimes  tended  to  discourage  teachers 
from  embarking  on  field  study  of  folklore  in  their  classes.  It  has 
reinforced  the  association  of  folklore  almost  exclusively  with 
backwoods  areas,  picturesque  in  their  isolation,  and  quaint  in  their 
rustic  simplicity.  Teachers  in  suburban  schools  and  in  inner  city 
settings  have  despaired  since  they  have  no  log  cabins,  hog  killings, 
dulcimer  making,  or  Aunt  Aries. 

Clearly  folklorists  are  interested  in  these  things,  but  folklore  is 
the  traditional  beliefs,  customs,  and  communications  of  any  group 
of  people,  whether  they  live  on  a bridgeless  island  or  in  the  heart 
of  a megalopolis.  Quite  simply,  everyone  possesses  folklore.  And 
no  type  of  folklore  is  inherently  more  interesting  or  more  valuable 
than  any  other. 


Leonidas  Betts,  the  current  president  of  the  North  Carolina  Folk- 
lore Society,  is  an  Associate  Professor  oj  English  and  Education  at 
North  Carolina  State  University  and  past  editor  of  the  North 
Carolina  Folklore  Journal.  He  and  Richard  Walser  wrote  A Gate- 
way to  North  Carolina  Folklore. 
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No  doubt  every  English  teacher  would  be  delighted  to  create 
with  students  a bestseller  or  even  a moderately  successful  publica- 
tion which  would  attract  attention  and  receive  the  grants  and 
remunerations  that  widespread  public  recognition  often  com- 
mands. In  reality  the  chances  of  even  approaching  Foxfire's  suc- 
cesses are  remote.  Nevertheless,  a resourceful  teacher  can  utilize 
folklore  to  produce  an  array  of  desirable  educational  outcomes, 
including  enhancement  of  language  skills  and  the  potential  for  the 
development  of  humanistic  attitudes. 

Although  the  professionals  tend  to  quibble  over  details,  there 
is  wide  acceptance  of  the  qualities  of  “true”  folklore;  that  is,  any 
information  which  substantially  meets  the  following  requisites  is 
considered  the  genuine  article.  Folklore  is  traditional;  it  persists 
over  a relatively  long  period  within  a group,  thus  the  distinction 
between  folk  speech  and  slang.  Folklore  is  not  formally  trans- 
mitted by  print,  but  rather  by  word-of-mouth  or  by  example.  A 
song  may  begin  in  a printed  source,  pass  into  oral  circulation  and 
become  folklore,  then  find  its  way  back  into  print  through  a col- 
lector. An  item  may  be  folklore  at  one  point  and  not  folklore  at 
another.  A notable  example  is  the  song  “Tom  Dooley,”  which  has 
passed  in  and  out  of  the  folk  tradition  several  times. 

Human  recollection  and  imagination  being  what  they  are,  a 
single  basic  bit  of  folklore  may  occur  in  different  versions.  The 
ghostly  female  “Vanishing  Hitchhiker,”  so  ubiquitous  among 
American  urban  belief  tales,  one  recent  summer  was  transformed 
into  a male,  white-clad,  Christ-like  “hippie,”  catching  rides  along 
New  Jersey  highways,  warning  motorists  of  the  coming  apocalypse 
and  then  mysteriously  disappearing:  the  same  basic  motif— and  an 
ancient  one  at  that— in  both  stories. 

Folklore  is  generally  anonymous.  The  ordinary  oral  joke  (actu- 
ally a type  of  folktale)  is  an  illustration.  No  one  knows  who  com- 
poses a joke;  it  passes  from  person  to  person  with  no  credit  for 
authorship.  Finally,  much  folklore  tends  to  become  formularized. 
Many  superstitions,  for  example,  follow  a pattern  of  action-result- 
conversion:  If  you  break  a mirror  (action),  you  will  have  seven 
years  of  bad  luck  (result),  unless  you  throw  the  broken  pieces  into 
a running  stream  (conversion).  In  summary,  then,  folklore  is  tradi- 
tional information,  transmitted  orally  or  by  example,  in  different 
versions,  generally  anonymously  and  often  formulaically. 

A cursory  survey  of  the  literature  of  folklore  will  leave  the 
English  teacher  perplexed  and  overwhelmed.  The  thousands  of 
books  and  articles  on  the  subject  range  from  literary  retellings  of 
stories  dubiously  labeled  “myths”  and  “legends”  (sometimes 
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dubbed  “fakelore”  by  folklorists)  to  esoteric  investigations  of  Tur- 
kish street  cries  and  Bantu  puberty  rites.  What  the  teacher  requires 
first  is  a clear  survey  of  the  types  of  American  folklore,  complete 
with  useful  classifications,  definitions,  and  examples.  Fortunately, 
such  a volume  exists,  Jan  Harold  Brunvand’s  The  Study  of  Ameri- 
can Folklore,  2nd  ed.  (New  York:  Norton,  1978).  Written  with  wit 
and  grace,  Brunvand’s  book  is  the  ideal  starting  point  for  the 
teacher  in  search  of  beginnings.  It  can  lead  the  teacher  through  the 
apparently  labyrinthine  types  of  folklore  to  a sound  working  out- 
line. Designed  as  a college  text  for  an  introductory  course,  Brun- 
vand’s compact  study  provides  succinct  statements  about  the 
nature  of  folklore  and  folklife,  as  well  as  providing  copious  exam- 
ples, notes,  and  bibliographical  information.  It  should  function 
not  as  a text  for  students,  but  as  the  teacher’s  major  source  in 
preparing  a unit  or  a minicourse. 

A number  of  state  and  regional  folklore  groups  publish  jour- 
nals of  potential  value  to  the  teacher.  Some  of  these  periodicals— 
the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Journal,  for  one— make  an  effort  to 
include  articles  suitable  for  use  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  With  a little  research,  the  teacher  can  locate  an  abundance 
of  valuable  materials.  Too,  we  are  blessed  with  the  finest  state 
collection  in  existence,  The  Frank  C.  Brown  Collection  of  North 
Carolina  Folklore,  published  in  seven  volumes  by  Duke  University 
Press.  No  school  library  should  be  without  it. 

Armed  with  a substantive  survey  like  Brunvand’s  and  available 
journals  and  collections,  the  teacher  can  then  begin  planning  acti- 
vities appropriate  to  selected  objectives.  Here,  perhaps  as  much  as 
in  any  area  of  study,  the  teacher  can  manipulate  content  to  pro- 
vide for  a panoply  of  educational  ends. 

Folklore  study  can  be  a vehicle  for  enhancing  virtually  every 
language  skill.  Included  in  a unit  can  be  a variety  of  experiences  in 
reading,  writing,  listening,  and  speaking.  Assignments  can  be  tai- 
lored to  match  individual  needs,  interests,  and  abilities.  Since  folk- 
lore in  its  various  guises  is  the  heritage  of  every  student,  whatever 
his  background  or  talents,  no  one  is  excluded.  In  fact,  so-called 
culturally  deprived  students  frequently  are  the  richest  repositories 
of  traditional  lore.  They  blossom  as  important  informants  and 
contacts,  knowledgeable  in  areas  outside  the  ken  of  the  more  priv- 
ileged students. 

The  teacher’s  approach  may  be  broad  or  limited,  fairly  super- 
ficial or  quite  intensive,  designed  for  short  duration  or  for  an 
extended  period,  popular  or  scholarly,  depending  on  student  clien- 
tele and  the  desired  outcomes.  Folklore  study  could  grow  out  of 
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literary  analysis  (the  superstitions  in  Adventures  of  Huckleberry 
Finn  as  a springboard  for  collecting  and  examining  current  super- 
stitions, for  example),  or  the  subject  can  stand,  bearing  its  own 
weight. 

Topics  are  almost  inexhaustible:  superstitions,  songs,  rhymes, 
children’s  games,  folk  vocabulary,  proverbial  expressions,  jokes, 
riddles,  folktales,  legends,  holiday  customs,  foods,  urban  belief 
tales,  grafitti:  the  list  goes  on  and  on. 

The  teacher  needs  a sufficient  familiarity  with  the  discipline  to 
clarify  what  folklore  is.  Class  discussion,  selected  readings,  and 
plentiful  sample  items  set  the  stage  for  the  important  collecting 
process.  Outfitted  with  note  cards,  cassette  recorders,  or  video- 
taping equipment,  students  search  out  their  informants  and  care- 
fully record,  either  in  written  form  or  on  tape,  the  folklore  that 
exists  around  them. 

For  once,  the  community  is  the  primary  resource.  Parents  and 
other  relatives,  neighbors,  schoolmates,  friends— these  are  the 
informants  from  whom  the  students  collect  data  which  they 
record,  classify,  and  assimilate.  (One  professional  folklorist  has 
wryly  termed  this  approach  the  “getting-to-know-Grandma” 
school  of  study.)  The  goal  of  the  English  classroom  is  not  to 
produce  professional  folklorists,  but  “getting-to-know-Grandma” 
may  have  positive,  humanistic  value. 

In  the  process  of  collecting,  students  have  the  opportunity  to 
develop  important  skills,  such  as  accurate  recording  or  data,  effec- 
tive interviewing  techniques,  and  careful  transcription.  The  data 
gathered  may  be  compared  with  published  records  and  compiled 
with  other  students’  work  to  form  a collection,  or  students  may 
prepare  individual  papers  and  demonstrations  presenting  their  own 
unique  findings.  A little  class  magazine,  not  unlike  Foxfire,  is 
often  the  happy  product  of  the  class’s  efforts. 

Because  lively  class  interaction  is  almost  inevitable,  ample  time 
should  be  allotted  for  group  examination  of  data.  Guest  speakers, 
either  interesting  informants  or  professional  folklorists,  give  an 
added  dimension  to  class  activity. 

Increasingly,  schools  across  the  United  States  are  including 
folklore  studies  in  their  English  curricula.  The  results,  often 
modest  in  concept,  are  impressive  in  that  they  mirror  meaningful, 
interesting,  and  instructive  student  output.  Too  often  what  goes 
on  in  the  English  classroom  grows  out  of  narrow  academic  atten- 
tion to  a world  alien  to  many  students’  experiences.  In  folklore 
study  the  breadth  and  vitality  of  the  unrecorded  heritage  is  the 
stuff  that  generates  an  insight  into  and  an  appreciation  for  the 
human  imagination. 
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SEA  CHEST  AND  THE  FOLKLORE  OF  THE  OUTER  BANKS 

by  Richard  Lebovitz 


The  purpose  of  Sea  Chest  is  to  involve  the  young  people  of 
Cape  Hatteras  School  in  the  documentation  and  preservation  of 
the  history  and  culture  of  Hatteras  Island  and  the  North  Carolina 
coastal  area.  Using  tape  recorders  and  cameras  to  conduct  inter- 
views with  the  older  members  of  the  community,  the  students  are 
able  to  document  the  wisdom  and  capture  the  essence  of  their 
cultural  heritage  as  well  as  obtain  a wide  range  of  skills,  such  as 
photography,  darkroom,  tape  transcription,  writing,  editing,  lay- 
out, design,  office  management,  circulation,  and  marketing.  Sea 
Chest  also  demonstrates  the  applicability  of  their  scholastic  work 
to  their  everyday  lives  and  increases  for  all  those  involved  their 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  unique  heritage  of  the 
Outer  Banks. 

Often  referred  to  as  “the  land  of  beginnings,”  North  Carolina’s 
Outer  Banks  is  rich  in  historical  “firsts.”  The  first  attempt  at 
colonization  of  the  New  World  ended  with  the  mysterious  disap- 
pearance of  “the  lost  colony”  from  Roanoke  Island.  Orville  and 
Wilbur  Wright  successfully  completed  the  first  manned  flights  at 
Kitty  Hawk.  About  the  same  time  as  the  Wright  brothers,  Reginald 
A.  Fessenden  was  experimenting  with  the  first  radio-voice  trans- 
missions between  towers  he  had  erected  on  Roanoke  Island  and 
Hatteras  Island.  The  recent  discovery  of  the  Monitor  off  Cape 


Richard  Lebovitz  teaches  English  and  journalism  at  the  Cape 
Hatteras  School  and  is  faculty  advisor  to  the  Sea  Chest  staff. 
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Hatteras  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  our  first  national  marine 
sanctuary. 

Interweaving  these  major  historical  events  are  the  fascinating 
accounts  of  shipwrecks  that  have  occurred  through  the  years  and 
the  acts  of  bravery  of  the  men  of  the  United  States  Life  Saving 
Service  and  Coast  Guard.  There  are  tales  of  Diamond  Shoals,  the 
“graveyard  of  the  Atlantic,”  and  of  Cape  Hatteras  Lighthouse,  the 
tallest  on  the  east  coast.  There  are  less  known  but  equally  inter- 
esting facets  of  local  history,  such  as  the  existence  of  windmills  or 
of  a porpoise  factory  on  Hatteras  Island. 

Then,  as  in  any  close-knit  community,  there  are  both  the  oral 
traditions  of  literature  and  traditional  arts  and  crafts  that  are  col- 
lectively known  as  folklore.  Though  Sea  Chest  is  not  a folklore 
project  but  something  broader  in  scope,  folklore  is  the  foundation 
on  which  we  build.  In  our  pages  is  a mixture  of  beliefs  and  super- 
stitions (“People  die  in  threes  on  Hatteras  Island.”),  weather  lore 
(“March  comes  in  like  a lion  and  goes  out  like  a lamb,  or  comes  in 
like  a lamb  and  goes  out  like  a lion.”),  home  remedies  (“You  put 
fat  meat  and  turpentine  on  a sore  where  a fish  fin  has  broken  off 
in  you.  This  draws  the  fin  out.”),  and  tales,  like  this  one: 

There  weren’t  many  tourists  coming  down  on  the  island  in  the 
twenties,  but  the  few  that  did  come  would  ask  some  pretty  funny 

?uestions  about  the  lighthouse.  Some  of  the  tourists  would  ask  my 
ather,  the  lighthouse  keeper,  how  they  painted  stripes  around  the  light- 
house. He  would  tell  them  that  they  took  a paintbrush  and  painted  a 
white  stripe  and  a black  stripe  on  the  lighthouse,  then  they  gave  it  a 
spin.  They  never  asked  any  more  questions. 

We  have  also  published  material  on  a variety  of  local  crafts  and 
skills,  like  decoy  making,  bird  carving,  net  tying,  boatbuilding,  and 
crab  pot  making,  as  well  as  on  fishing  and  hunting  methods 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  A representative 
selection  of  such  articles  can  be  found  in  Sea  Chest , Vol.  2,  No.  3 
and  Vol.  3,  No.  2.  These  issues  include  “Hatteras  Island  Recipes,” 
“Jasper  Williams:  Commercial  Fisherman,”  “Willie  Austin:  Boat- 
builder  of  Avon,”  “James  Austin:  Net  Tying,”  and  “Boat- 
building.” 

Some  of  the  folklore  in  Sea  Chest  was  collected  by  the  staff 
members  and  some  by  students  in  a folklore  class  I taught  for  two 
years.  The  folklore  students  were  required  to  do  a project,  for 
which  I prepared  them  in  two  specific  ways.  First,  I introduced 
them  to  some  of  the  methods  and  techniques  of  collecting  folk- 
lore, using  the  chapter  “The  Student  Folklorist”  in  Kenneth  and 
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Mary  Clarke’s  Introducing  Folklore  (New  York:  Holt  Rinehart, 
1963)  for  a guideline.  Second,  I presented  them  with  examples  of 
folklore  and  folklife,  using  Richard  M.  Dorson’s  American  Folk- 
lore (Chicago:  Univ.  of  Chicago,  1959)  and  Henry  Glassie’s  Pattern 
in  the  Material  Folk  Culture  of  the  Eastern  United  States  (Phila- 
delphia: Univ.  of  Pennsylvania,  1968).  At  the  same  time  I pointed 
out  examples  of  local  folklore  and  asked  them  if  they  could  think 
of  additional  examples.  The  one  hurdle  to  leap  here  is  that  the 
students  take  for  granted  so  much  of  what  goes  on  around  them 
that  they  are  unlikely  to  think  of  those  activities  in  terms  of 
folklore.  They  seem  to  grasp  the  idea  of  tradition,  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  much  better.  This  exchange  of 
knowledge  is  always  a meaningful  starting  point  for  my  students 
and  myself.  It  helps  open  their  eyes  and  leads  to  further  discov- 
eries. The  students’  interest  in  hunting,  for  example,  led  to  articles 
on  “Hunting  on  Hatteras  Island  in  the  early  1900’s,”  “Hunting 
Blinds,”  and  “Live  Animal  Box  Trap.”  One  of  the  articles  was 
illustrated  with  models  of  the  blinds  that  the  students  built  and 
then  photographed.  For  another  article  the  student  made  detailed 
drawings. 

Though  the  folklore  students  had  access  to  tape  recorders  and 
cameras,  they  preferred  to  work  with  notepads  or  to  write  from 
memory.  Some  of  their  articles  are  based  on  their  own  experience 
or  knowledge;  others  are  based  on  material  collected  from  parents, 
grandparents,  and  other  senior  members  of  the  Hatteras  Island 
community.  I chose  the  best  of  their  work  for  inclusion  in  Sea 
Chest . 

Though  I instructed  the  folklore  class  in  the  methods  and 
techniques  of  collected  folklore,  I instruct  the  Sea  Chest  staff 
members  in  more  general  interviewing  and  story  writing  tech- 
niques. These  stud  is  usually  work  with  a 35mm  camera  and  a 
tape  recorder,  and  their  initial  training  is  in  the  use  of  this  equip- 
ment. Sometimes  I accompany  the  students  on  their  interviews, 
but  usually  they  do  these  themselves.  When  I do  go,  I try  to 
remain  as  unobtrusiv  possible,  for  this  is  their  show,  and  the 
fact  that  they  can  do  t without  teacher’s  help  goes  a long  way 
toward  building  their  co  idence. 

I should  mention  at  this  point  that  Sea  Chest  is  modeled  after 
Foxfire  and  is  based  on  the  “Foxfire  learning  concept,”  with  its 
emphasis  on  process  rather  than  product.  In  other  words,  the 
acquisition  of  skills  and  knowledge  and  the  growth  of  the  individ- 
ual toward  self-assurance  and  maturity  are  more  important  than 
the  final  product,  whatever  form  it  may  take.  Eliot  Wigginton  has 
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elaborated  this  idea  in  his  book  Moments , which  is  indispensable 
reading  for  anyone  wishing  to  undertake  a Foxfire-type  project.  A 
companion  volume  to  Moments  is  Pam  Wood’s  You  and  Aunt 
Arie,  which  is  the  how-to  handbook  for  Foxfire  projects.  Both 
books  are  available  from  Ideas,  Inc.,  1785  Massachusetts  Ave. 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036  or  from  Doubleday. 

The  catalyst  for  our  project,  as  for  any  Foxfire  project,  is  the 
out-of-class  interview.  I have  seldom  seen  a student  come  back 
from  an  interview  unenthusiastic,  and  it  is  this  enthusiasm  that 
drives  him  through  the  arduous  steps  of  transcribing  and  editing 
until  the  article  reaches  final  form.  I remember  a group  of  girls  I 
had  two  years  ago  who  seemed  to  have  banded  together  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  nothing.  Finally,  I arranged  an  interview  for 
them  with  three  elderly  ladies  who  still  held  quilting  bees.  When 
these  ladies  discovered  that  the  girls  did  not  know  how  to  quilt, 
they  not  only  showed  them  how  but  had  them  take  a few  stitches 
before  they  let  them  leave.  The  girls  came  back  as  excited  as  if 
they  had  all  been  offered  proposals  of  marriage. 

Sea  Chest  is  a growing  project.  There  are  many  things  we  do 
that  are  not  done  as  well  as  we  would  like.  Yet  we  try  to  accom- 
plish what  is  possible  here  and  now,  fully  aware  of  our  weaknesses, 
which  we  strive  to  correct. 


Comment 
by  Cratis  Williams 

Sea  Chest,  a semi-annual  publication  of  Richard  Lebovitz’s 
students  at  Cape  Hatteras  School  in  Buxton,  North  Carolina,  is  a 
miscellany  of  oral  history,  folklore,  botany,  photography,  and 
reporting  from  Hatteras  Island  and  the  North  Carolina  coastal 
area.  Inspired  by  the  success  of  Foxfire,  Sea  Chest  documents  the 
folklife  and  heritage  of  those  hardy  people  along  the  North  Caro- 
lina coast  whose  culture  remained  intact  until  the  coming  of  bal- 
loon tires  for  automobiles  and  the  construction  of  highways  and 
bridges. 

Cratis  Williams,  Chancellor  emeritus  of  Appalachian  State  Univer- 
sity, is  a noted  mountain  folklorist  and  literary  critic  and  a long- 
time member  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society.  His  The 
Mountaineer  in  Fact  and  Fiction  is  considered  the  definitive  work 
on  Appalachian  literature,  and  he  has  published  numerous  articles 
on  mountain  speech. 
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Students  at  Cape  Hatteras  School,  like  those  at  Rabun  Gap, 
Georgia,  are  in  communication  with  the  “larger  society.”  No 
longer  as  nearly  isolated  as  were  their  parents  and  grandparents, 
they  see  television  and  travel  to  other  parts  of  North  Carolina  and 
the  nation. 

Running  the  risk  of  forgetting  their  local  history  and  losing 
their  unique  culture,  they  have  decided  to  engage  in  a process  that 
would  enable  them  to  identify  more  closely  with  their  traditions 
while  at  the  same  time  learning  to  interview,  report,  use  recording 
equipment,  edit,  organize,  photograph,  and  do  other  work  neces- 
sary in  producing  a magazine.  Their  success  has  been  recognized 
by  awards  from  press  associations,  grants  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  and  support  from  patrons  in  the 
Coastal  region. 

Although  more  recent  issues  of  Sea  Chest  have  emphasized 
local  history,  earlier  ones  do  present  articles  and  photographic 
essays  on  local  tall  tales,  songs  and  ballads,  sayings,  customs,  and 
material  culture.  In  some  of  these,  students  have  used  the  Broum 
Collection  for  comparison— a commendable  research  practice  for 
young  amateur  folklorists.  In  most  of  these  articles,  students  have 
written  from  interview  notes  rather  than  providing  transcriptions 
from  tape  recordings.  Rick  Lebovitz,  in  his  article,  has  discussed 
the  stucfents’  preference  for  notepad  over  tape  recorder.  1 suspect 
that  preference  may  be  a reaction  against  the  mechanical  quality 
of  the  tape  recorder  and  a liking  for  the  apparently  more  human 
contact  of  talking  without  a machine  running.  Often  the  distrac- 
tion of  a tape  recorder  is  more  in  the  collector’s  mind  than  in  his 
informant’s,  and,  considering  the  close  relationship  between 
student  collectors  and  local  folk,  I doubt  if  tape  recording  will 
detract  from  interviews.  From  the  professional  folklorist’s  point  of 
view,  collecting  with  both  notepad  and  tape  recorder  and  using 
transcriptions  in  reporting  are  desirable  (see  Kenneth  S.  Goldstein, 
A Guide  for  Field  Workers  in  Folklore  [1964;  Detroit:  Gale 
Research,  1974] , pp.  132-34  and  142-43).  Even  from  the  jour- 
nalist’s viewpoint,  taped  interviews  have  the  advantage  of  getting 
down  the  exact  words  of  striking  comments  or  special  local 
expressions. 

Folk  speech  has  received  only  a little  attention  in  Sea  Chest. 
Older  natives  along  the  coast  continue  to  speak  a dialect  that  is 
peculiar  to  them.  Careful  presentation  of  this  dialect,  disappearing 
rapidly  as  are  most  dialects  spoken  in  subcultures  in  America, 
would  be  a commendable  objective  of  the  staff  of  Sea  Chest. 
Humorous  stories  and  pithv  sayings  told  in  dialect  would  record 
an  aspect  of  life  that  would  grow  in  worth  as  the  dialect  disap- 
pears. Moreover,  students  who  study  their  “native  tongue”  fre- 
quently acquire  increased  linguistic  skill  while  learning  to  appre- 
ciate more  fully  their  culture. 
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The  Foxfire  Music  Program 

by  Nancy  Hunnicutt 
and  Donna  Southards 


The  Foxfire  music  program  is  a branch  of  Foxfire  Fund,  Inc., 
an  educational  organization  which  is  run  primarily  by  students  at 
Rabun  County  High  School  in  the  northeast  corner  of  Georgia. 
The  music  program  is  one  of  many  projects  undertaken  by  the 
students,  which  also  include  video-taping,  photography,  environ- 
mental studies,  and  journalism.  The  following  is  an  interview  con- 
ducted with  our  teacher  George  Reynolds  describing  the  music 
program  and  offering  suggestions  which  we  hope  will  help  assist 
other  teachers  who  wish  to  start  similar  programs. 

First , tell  us  in  a general  way  how  the  music  program  is  set  up  at 
the  school. 

Although  students  are  involved  in  projects  the  year  around,  we 
offer  three  courses,  (each  a quarter  long),  related  to  music  that 
high  school  students  can  take  as  a part  of  their  regular  school 
work:  folklore,  traditional  music,  and  record  production. 

How  do  these  courses  work  together? 

This  fall  I’m  teaching  a course  in  folklore  and  one  that  you  are 
taking  in  traditional  music.  This  winter,  those  same  two  courses 
will  be  offered  with  the  addition  of  record  production.  The  way  I 


Nancy  Hunnicutt  and  Donna  Southards,  two  Rabun  Gap  School 
students,  wrote  this  article  under  the  supervision  of  George 
Reynolds,  Foxfire  music  advisor.  Students  in  the  Appalachian 
music  class  ( 1 911 ) provided  photographs. 
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see  things  happening,  a student  can  start  out  with  folklore  or 
journalism  (which  deals  predominantly  with  local  community  tra- 
ditions) and  follow  up  the  next  quarter  with  the  course  in  tradi- 
tional music,  if  you’re  still  interested  in  pursuing  music  you  can 
take  the  class  in  record  production  and  learn  how  to  make  some- 
thing tangible  out  of  the  research  you  have  done  in  the  music 
class. 

In  teaching  the  class,  what  kind  of  materials  do  you  have  avail- 
able? 


Well,  we’re  doing  something  that  I think  is  unprecedented  in 
the  high  school  classroom.  We  don’t  have  any  standard  text  books. 
The  films  that  I use  are  ones  that  1 have  scrounged  up  on  my  own. 
Foxfire  has  a small  library  of  folklore  texts  and  1 have  my  own 
small  collection  of  research  materials.  Rather  than  relying  on  any 
sort  of  programmed  text  books,  we  rely  on  regional  collections, 
some  commercially  recorded  music,  and  some  regional  musicians 
that  come  through  on  concert  tours.  The  most  valuable  resource, 
however,  is  real  living,  breathing,  singing,  instrument-playing 
musicians— people  in  our  own  community. 

You  can  only  learn  so  much  about  traditional  music  by  read- 
ing a book.  It  comes  alive  when  you  see  somebody  picking  and 
singing  and  that’s  something  that  we’ve  always  relied  on.  That’s 
probably  my  strongest  suggestion  to  other  teachers.  If  you  are 
teaching  folklore,  the  resources  in  your  own  community  are  much 
more  useful  than  the  things  you  read  in  books.  Books  are  tools  to 
be  used  in  comparative  studies  and  in  documenting  materials  that 
you  publish,  but  they  are  a paltry  substitute  for  the  real  thing  if 
you  want  to  turn  your  kids  on.  You’ll  be  amazed  at  what  you  find 
right  under  your  own  nose. 

How  do  you  use  those  resources  in  the  classroom? 

Well,  1 develop  my  method  as  I go  along,  constantly  ques- 
tioning and  reevaluating  procedures  as  the  need  arises.  Some  things 
work  and  some  things  don’t.  Last  year  I tried  a pretty  conven- 
tional approach— lectures  on  the  different  genres  of  folk  music 
with  tape  recorded  examples,  demonstrations,  research  projects, 
field  collection  and  so  on.  The  second  part  of  the  school  year  we 
devoted  to  record  production.  The  record  production  experience 
was  great.  We  just  jumped  in  and  did  it.  We  learned  about  each 
step  as  we  went  along  and  it  was  an  exciting  and  meaningful 
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Foxfire  music  students  with  George  Reynolds  (far  right),  leading 
a song  at  a local  singing  school. 


experience.  It  made  the  first  part  of  the  course  seem  dull  in  com- 
parison. This  year,  I’m  trying  a different  approach.  I think  it  will 
work,  but  I won’t  hesitate  to  change  if  necessary. 

Let  me  give  it  to  you  step  by  step.  First,  lay  the  ground  work. 
(This  is  a very  important  part  of  the  class.)  Students  should  be 
exposed  to  the  basic  concepts  of  oral  tradition:  the  way  things 
vary  from  community  to  community,  the  way  they  persist  over 
the  years,  the  context  in  which  they  are  experienced  and  trans- 
mitted, and  how  they  function  in  people’s  lives.  Now  this  might 
sound  like  a big  task,  but  it’s  not.  Kids  respond  quickly  when  they 
examine  their  own  traditions.  The  term  folklore  takes  on  meaning 
when  you  point  what  an  important  part  of  life  it  is.  It  takes  on 
new  meaning  when  kids  discover  that  they  themselves  are  trans- 
mitters of  folklore;  it’s  not  just  old  people.  Here’s  an  example.  I 
always  begin  each  new  class  by  singing  this  little  ditty  for  my 
students: 

(Tune  of  the  “Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic”) 

Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  burning  of  the  school. 

We  have  tortured  all  the  teachers  and  have  broken  all  the  rules. 

We  have  beaten  up  the  principal  and  kicked  him  out  the  door. 

As  brats  go  marching  on. 

Glory,  glory  hallelujah,  teacher  hit  me  with  a ruler. 

Popped  her  on  the  bean  with  a rotten  tangerine 

And  her  teeth  went  marching  on. 
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They  always  know  the  song.  Better  yet,  they  usually  know  a 
couple  of  variations.  Right  off  the  bat,  you’ve  hit  them  with  some- 
thing they’re  familiar  with,  something  they  learned  through  oral 
tradition,  and  something  that  exists  in  some  variation.  Taken  at 
face  value,  the  song  sounds  like  a horrible  thing  to  bring  up  in 
school.  Actually  it’s  a wonderful  opportunity  to  point  out  one 
function  of  folklore— the  release  of  tensions— very  real  tensions  to 
a high  school  student.  When  kids  can  study  folklore  on  their  own 
level  of  experience  it’s  a lot  easier  to  relate  to  the  stories  and  songs 
and  skills  of  their  parents  and  grandparents. 

Now  another  part  of  ground  work  is  fieldwork  techniques  and 
equipment.  If  you’re  an  experienced  collector  already  my  com- 
ments won’t  be  of  much  help.  If  you’re  not,  then  let  me  suggest 
Edward  D.  Ives,  A Manual  for  Field  Workers,  Northeast  Folklore, 
15  (Orono,  Maine:  The  University  Press,  1974).  It  costs  about 
$3.00.  It  will  tell  you  more  about  field  work  than  I can  deal  with 
here.  Just  remember  that  you’ll  be  dealing  with  real  people  and 
not  objects  to  be  examined.  Be  competent  with  your  recorder  and 
camera  and  never  forget  what  it’s  like  to  be  on  the  other  end  of 
the  machine.  I have  my  students  record  each  other  every  day  for  a 
while  until  they  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  mechanical  problems 
recorders  and  cameras  pose  and  with  the  intimidation  that  re- 
cording devices  can  cause. 

The  tricky  thing  about  laying  the  ground  work  in  the  class- 
room is  that  teachers  will  be  tempted  to  spend  too  much  time  in 
the  classroom.  As  you  girls  have  pointed  out  to  me,  it  can  get  to 
be  boring  and  you  begin  to  lose  interest.  Teachers  ought  to  get 
their  students  out  there  doing  field  work  as  soon  as  possible. 

I guess  the  biggest  problem  I’ve  run  into  is  scheduling  inter- 
views. Some  of  my  students  are  experienced  and  confident  enough 
to  carry  out  interviews  on  their  own.  Others  need  me  to  go  with 
them.  I enjoy  doing  it,  but  kids  have  athletics,  jobs,  and  family 
responsibilities  and  that  makes  scheduling  awfully  difficult. 
Teachers  should  keep  this  in  mind  and  try  to  avoid  taking  on  too 
many  students  at  one  time. 

One  fortunate  thing  for  me  (and  I expect  it  will  be  for  other 
teachers)  is  that  my  students  almost  always  have  relatives  or  neigh- 
bors that  are  traditional  musicians.  Of  course,  there  are  those  who 
won’t  think  of  themselves  as  musicians.  In  fact,  very  few  folk 
musicians  think  of  themselves  as  musicians;  they  just  play  a little 
when  the  work’s  all  done.  One  thing  you  really  have  to  work  to 
convince  people  is  that  one  doesn’t  have  to  be  a musician  to  be  a 
musician,  if  you  know  what  I mean.  Look  at  churches,  for  exam- 
ple, they  are  full  of  musicians.  As  conservative  as  churches  are, 
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they  are  invariably  influenced  by  tradition.  What’s  more  impor- 
tant, churches  are  full  of  good  friendly  people  and  they  will  be 
very  cooperative  if  you  approach  them  in  the  right  way.  Music  is 
one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  worship  service  and  every- 
body is  expected  to  sing.  Yet,  most  of  the  people  wouldn’t  call 
themselves  musicians. 

As  the  material  from  interviews  begins  to  come  in,  we  use  it  in 
the  classroom,  listen  to  it,  bounce  ideas  around,  and  discuss  the 
collectors’  techniques.  Then  we  go  through  other  collections,  com- 
mercial recordings,  etc.  and  try  to  find  comparative  material.  This 
how  we  learn  to  research  and  document.  Of  course  we  can’t 
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scrutinize  every  song  in  detail,  but  we  look  for  variants  in  content 
and  style.  We  note  the  situation  in  which  the  songs  are  used  and 
speculate  as  to  what  purposes  the  songs  might  serve. 

At  this  point,  each  student  collector  prepares  a catalog  listing 
of  the  material  collected  and  adds  it  to  our  archive  of  folksong.  We 
are  now  in  the  process  of  preparing  a system  of  finding  aids  so  the 
collection  will  be  easy  to  use  for  other  folk  music  classes  in  the 
future.  Presently,  we  are  not  ready  to  categorize  each  song  and  put 
it  in  a subject  index,  but  it  will  be  a good  exercise  when  we  get  our 
archive  going. 


Music  student,  Lynette  Williams,  with  Mrs.  Darlene  Hodges,  a fid- 
dle player  from  Waynesville,  N.  C. 

How  do  you  get  started  in  record  production? 


Well  the  logical  thing  would  be  to  start  with  field  recordings 
made  by  the  traditional  music  class.  This  may  happen  now,  or  it 
may  happen  later.  It  depends  on  what  the  class  wants  to  do.  Last 
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year  we  recorded  Joyce  Brookshire.  Joyce  is  a country  songwriter 
who  performed  at  the  school  several  times  and  two  of  her  songs 
had  been  printed  on  the  back  covers  of  Foxfire  magazine.  The 
students  all  felt  comfortable  with  her  and  we  liked  her  songs,  so 
we  asked  her  if  we  could  record  her  for  an  album.  Out  intentions 
at  the  first  of  the  year  had  been  to  put  together  an  album  of  folk 
music,  but  recording  Joyce  was  too  good  an  opportunity  to  miss 
so  we  recorded  her  on  an  album  and  gave  it  the  title  of  one  of  her 
songs,  North  Georgia  Mountains . We  decided  to  plan  for  two  series 
of  records:  a contemporary  series  and  a traditional  series.  The 
contemporary  series  deals  with  local  songwriters  and  studies  the 
process  of  creativity.  Our  traditional  series  will  include  traditional 
musicians  from  the  Southern  Appalachian  region. 

How  long  does  it  take  to  produce  a record? 

Longer  than  you  think.  It  took  us  just  about  all  spring  to 
record  and  to  actually  complete  work  on  the  album.  In  fact,  the 
records  didn’t  come  back  from  the  pressing  company  until  late 
this  summer.  It  was  a real  experience.  We  planned  to  have  the 
records  back  by  June. 

It  was  something  that  most  of  the  kids  had  never  dreamed  of 
doing.  When  you  see  a record  in  a store  you  assume  it  came  from 
somewhere,  but  no  one,  including  me,  had  a complete  idea  of  how 
much  work  goes  behind  it  all. 

The  kind  of  material  we  were  dealing  with  had  to  be  recorded 
in  a studio.  We  didn’t  have  the  money  for  the  right  equipment,  but 
luckily  we  found  CEC  Recording  Studio  just  18  miles  away  in 
Franklin,  North  Carolina.  I can’t  tell  you  how  lucky  we  were  to 
run  into  those  folks  up  there.  The  three  men  who  ran  the  studio 
were  all  local  people.  They  love  old  time  and  country  music,  they 
were  anxious  to  work  with  the  kids,  and  they  were  very  helpful  in 
contacting  local  traditional  musicians.  They  charged  by  the  hour 
for  use  of  the  studio  where  they  engineered  the  recording,  showed 
us  how  to  mix,  helped  us  find  pressing  and  mastering  companies 
and  just  generally  helped  us  find  our  way.  Sometimes,  recording 
companies  will  rip  you  off,  but  those  guys  really  treated  us  well. 
We’ll  probably  record  all  of  our  contemporary  series  in  that 
studio. 

Joyce  picked  her  own  back-up  musicians  and  I filled  in  where 
some  things  were  missing.  The  kids  helped  in  the  rehearsals  and 
helped  out  at  the  recording  session.  Engineering  an  eight-track 
recording  is  a job  for  skilled  professionals,  but  the  kids  were 
allowed  to  do  as  much  as  possible.  After  the  recording  the  kids 
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Ronnie  Evans  (left),  CEC  engineer,  shows  David  Green  how  to 
operate  the  eight-track  mixer  at  the  recording  studio. 


and  I did  the  mixing.  You  have  eight  separate  tracks,  each  having  a 
different  instrument  or  voice,  and  you  funnel  them  onto  two 
tracks.  By  adjusting  volume  controls  and  tone  controls,  you  can 
come  up  with  exactly  the  sound  you  want.  It’s  a little  like  playing 
an  instrument;  you  can  really  control  the  sound  that  comes  out. 
When  that  job  was  done,  we  were  about  through  in  the  studio. 

Meanwhile,  we  had  been  working  in  the  classroom  to  put 
together  the  printed  material.  One  student  came  up  with  the  best 
cover  design  and  another  came  up  with  a label  design  we  liked. 
Meanwhile,  the  students  were  making  trips  to  Joyce’s  community 
of  Cabbagetown  in  Atlanta.  That  whole  section  of  town  is  made 
up  of  mountain  people  who  work  there  in  the  cotton  mills.  Joyce 
grew  up  there  and  wrote  her  songs  there,  so  we  took  photographs 
and  did  interviews  and  found  out  what  we  could  about  the  songs 
and  about  the  people  in  them.  The  kids  did  all  the  art  work,  the 
layout,  the  photography  (including  developing  and  printing),  and 
handlettered  the  back  cover.  I typed  the  copy  for  them  and  han- 
dled the  copyright  and  trademark  applications.  When  we  put  it  all 
together,  we  had  a label,  a cover,  and  an  eight-page  insert.  We 
thought  we  were  ready  to  go  to  press,  then  we  found  out  what 
“camera-ready  copy”  means. 

We  had  our  printing  done  at  Recording  Services  of  Western 
North  Carolina,  located  in  Canton.  There  again,  we  ran  into  some 
very  cooperative  people.  Photographs  had  to  be  re-printed  to 
sharpen  the  focus.  Copyright  notices  had  to  be  made.  Each  time 
we  came  back  with  another  section  of  the  album  the  graphics 
artist  would  sit  down  with  us  and  show  the  kids  what  to  do. 
Everything  was  carefully  proofread,  then  we  put  it  in  the  mail  and 
hoped  for  the  best. 
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When  we  record  this  winter,  won’t  it  take  longer  than  a quarter 
[twelve  weeks]  to  do  it? 

If  we  do  a record  of  field  recorded  traditional  music  I think 
we  can  manage  it.  We  do  the  field  recordings  on  a good  quality 
Dolby  cassette  recorder.  If  they  are  good  enough  quality  (and  I 
think  they  will  be)  then  all  we  have  to  do  is  dub  them  onto  a 
14-inch  master  tape.  That  won’t  take  much  time  and  it  shouldn’t 
cost  too  much  either.  We’ll  also  have  the  advantage  of  documen- 
tary research  that  we  did  as  part  of  the  traditional  music  class. 
Layout  and  cover  design  will  be  a big  challenge,  but  I think  we  can 
manage  to  send  the  record  to  press  in  twelve  weeks. 

There’s  one  thing  I’ve  not  talked  about  yet  and  it’s  very  impor- 
tant to  add  here:  marketing.  When  those  records  come  back  we’ll 
have  a thousand  records  that  will  have  to  pay  for  themselves.  Just 
like  North  Georgia  Mountains , we’ll  have  to  contact  distributors, 
send  out  review  records,  advertise,  and  distribute  records  to  local 
retailers.  There  will  be  accounting  to  do  and  contracts  to  honor. 
It’s  a big  job,  but  it’s  worth  every  bit  of  the  effort. 

High  school  kids  are  used  to  being  told  what  to  do.  When  they 
get  out  of  school  they  are  suddenly  expected  to  have  confidence, 
to  take  responsibility,  to  do  for  themselves.  By  dealing  with  real 
problems,  we  can  bridge  the  gap  between  being  told  what  to  do 
and  taking  initiative  in  the  real  world. 


A REVIEW 

by  Brett  Sutton 

North  Georgia  Mountains.  Joyce  Brookshire.  Foxfire  Records  101. 

The  intial  album  of  Foxfire  Records  is  in  their  contemporary 
series.  Impressed  by  Joyce  Brookshire’s  singing  and  feeling  a spe- 
cial comfortableness  with  her,  students  in  the  traditional  music 
class  at  Rabun  Gap  School  have  recorded  an  album  of  her  songs  in 
their  first  record  publishing  venture. 

Joyce  Brookshire  was  not  raised  in  the  mountains,  but  is  a 
member  of  a family  which,  like  many  others,  was  driven  by  hard 

Brett  Sutton,  our  regular  record  reviewer,  is  a graduate  student  in 
anthropology  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill, 
where  he  also  hosts  a weekly  traditional  music  radio  program. 
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times  from  the  Appalachians  to  the  Cabbagetown  community  in 
Atlanta  to  work  in  the  Fulton  Cotton  Mill.  She  is  a mountaineer 
transplanted  to  an  urban  setting,  but  her  music  is  a recognition  of 
her  cultural  origins. 

This  record  is  not  simply  a bucolic  daydream  about  the  good 
old  days.  There  is  a feeling  in  the  songs  of  a sense  of  loss  as  well  as 
of  discovery.  The  opening  song,  “North  Georgia  Mountains,”  is  an 
anthem  to  this  theme: 

North  Georgia  mountains,  I crave  your  protection 
From  a world  that’s  gone  mad,  with  power  and  greed; 

Let  me  live  in  your  valleys,  surrounded  by  forests, 

And  give  of  your  quiet  for  the  rest  that  I need. 

It  is  a theme,  almost  religious  in  character,  that  surfaces  in  several 
songs  and  serves  as  a framework  for  the  record  as  a whole.  “Win- 
tertime in  the  Mountains”  (one  of  the  two  songs  written  by  Ron 
Short;  the  rest  are  Joyce’s)  recognizes  both  the  hard  times  and  the 
good  times  which  consitute  old  times;  “Going  Home”  (also  by 
Short),  a bittersweet  song,  suggests  that  what  is  lost  and  longed  for 
is  not  always  recoverable;  “Cabbagetown  Ballad”  celebrates  the 
vitality  of  a mountain  clan  that  has  found  a new  home.  To  an  ear 
dulled  by  the  superficiality  and  idealism  of  some  contemporary 
musical  tributes  to  country  life,  these  songs  ring  refreshingly  true. 

The  range  of  songs  here  is  a kind  of  recapitulation  of  country 
music  history.  “North  Georgia  Mountains”  has  the  swelling  emo- 
tion and  simplicity  of  a hymn.  “Ain’t  Gonna  Let  Me  Fall  in 
Love,”  with  the  banjo  of  John  McCutcheon  and  the  mandolin  of 
Rich  Kirby,  has  the  drive  and  sparkle  of  early  bluegrass.  “Going 
Home”  is  evocative  of  the  Carter  family.  “Love  Crisis”  reflects  the 
honorable  tradition  in  country  music  of  building  a song  by  stretch- 
ing a metaphor  to  its  limits  and  beyond,  and  demonstrates  that 
Joyce  is  as  handy  with  word  play  in  her  lighter  songs  as  she  is  with 
the  more  profound  issues  of  the  others.  She  shows,  in  fact,  a 
songwriting  ability  of  considerable  breadth,  encompassing  not  just 
traditional  forms,  but  more  progressive  and  contemporary  styles  as 
well.  It  is  a tribute  to  her  integrity  as  a songwriter  that  the  various 
styles  cohere  as  one. 

The  supporting  musicians  and  singers  on  this  recording  strike 
what  is  for  me  a very  comfortable  blend— they  are  competent 
without  being  afflicted  with  the  bloodless  precision  sometimes 
found  in  country  music.  Their  arrangements  radiate  an  authen- 
ticity and  warmth  that  make  you  feel  as  if  you  had  stepped  into  a 
picking  session  in  somebody’s  kitchen.  (They  don’t  play  like  that 
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in  Nashville!)  Joyce’s  voice,  too,  is  hard  to  classify.  She  has  been 
heavily  influenced  by  country  and  western  music,  but  her  unaf- 
fected way  of  singing,  in  a voice  sometimes  rough-grained  and  at 
other  times  graced  by  a gentle  natural  tremolo,  communicated 
better  than  some  singers  with  more  technical  prowess.  If  this  is 
country  and  western,  it  is  revisionist  country  and  western  that 
brings  back  the  spontaneity  and  honesty  that  is  that  genre’s 
strength. 

I hope  we  may  look  forward  to  a long  series  of  recordings  by 
traditional  performers  on  Foxfire  records,  but  it  is  also  important 
that  singers  like  Joyce  Brookshire  be  given  a voice.  As  the  docu- 
ment of  a young  songmaker,  this  album  is  a statement  about  the 
present,  not  the  past,  though  it  is  a present  in  which  the  past 
looms  large.  The  opening  song  is  about  going  home  to  the  moun- 
tains, but  the  final  song,  “Cabbagetown  Ballad,”  is  about  bringing 
the  spirit  of  the  mountains  to  wherever  you  happen  to  be.  Cab- 
bagetown may  not  be  the  mountains  of  North  Georgia,  but  “if  it 
be  the  will  of  God,  it’s  where  we’ll  always  stay.”  It’s  as  if  a 
problem  has  been  solved  during  the  course  of  the  record,  a prob- 
lem having  to  do  with  the  threats  of  modernization  and  the 
changes  it  forces  on  our  lives.  And  I think  that’s  also  something 
that  Foxfire  does  for  us.  The  original  context  of  the  old  mountain 
style  is  fading,  but  pieces  are  recoverable  from  it  that  are  capable 
or  making  our  modern  lifestyle  better. 
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SELECTED  FOLKLORE  BOOKS  AND  OTHER 
MEDIA  RESOURCES  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA  SCHOOLS 

by  Laurel  Horton  and  Mabel  Moser 


This  bibliography  is  neither  a complete  list  of  folklore  books 
nor  a full  listing  of  all  books  on  North  Carolina  folklore.  Rather  in 
it,  we  suggest  books  useful  to  introducing  folklore  in  the  class- 
room. Our  list  of  books  on  folklore  and  children’s  folklore  in 
general  is  limited.  Because  of  the  amount  of  publication  and  our 
own  special  interests,  the  western  end  of  our  state  is  better  repre- 
sented than  the  east. 

We  present  three  categories.  First  are  reference  books  and 
those  primarily  for  use  by  teachers  and  more  advanced  students  to 
identify  topics  to  explore  and  learn  about  the  theories  and  meth- 
odologies of  folklore  study.  Second  are  books  aimed  toward  pri- 
mary reading  levels,  and  third  are  materials  for  secondary  school 
students.  In  some  cases,  these  become  arbitrary  divisions.  We 
selected  books  either  because  of  their  local  interest  or  special  suit- 
ability for  encouraging  student  work. 

Much  North  Carolina  folklore  has  been  collected  by  enthu- 
siastic amateurs.  Because  of  publishers’  considerations  and  non- 
professional collecting  and  reporting  methods,  folk  stories  are 
sometimes  rewritten  so  that  transcribed  traditional  versions  are 
not  actually  printed.  Teachers  should  be  judicious  in  their  use  of 
such  materials. 


Mabel  Moser  is  the  retired  Director  of  the  Curriculum  Labora- 
tory at  Mars  Hill  College.  Laurel  Horton  has  done  graduate  work 
in  the  Curriculum  in  Folklore  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  Chapel  Hill  and  is  the  Special  Collections  Librarian  in 
Memorial  Library  at  Mars  Hill. 
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Besides  books,  a significant  collection  of  films,  videotapes,  and 
records  on  North  Carolina  folklore  and  folklife  exists.  For  sound 
recordings,  refer  to  Daniel  Patterson’s  “Discography  of  N.C.  Folk- 
lore,” NCFJ , 19:3  (May  1971),  99-104,  and  “Recent  Recordings 
of  North  Carolina  Folklore:  Part  Two  of  a Regional  Discography,” 
NCFJ,  25:2  (Nov.  1977),  67-74. 

For  films  and  videotapes,  teachers  should  use  American  Folk- 
lore Films  and  Videotapes:  An  Index,  eds.  Bill  Ferris  and  Judy 
Peiser  (Memphis:  Center  for  Southern  Folklore,  1 976).  This  book 
provides  a subject  list,  with  topics  such  as  “States— North 
Carolina”  (12  items);  “Folk  Music,”  arranged  by  instrument, 
genre,  and  region;  “Folk  Crafts”  and  “Folk  Art,”  with  subcate- 
gories such  as  “Afro-American”  and  “Indian”;  and  “Folklore  and 
the  Writer.”  This  helpfdl  comprehensive  index  is  followed  by 
annotations  of  films,  which  include  length,  size,  color,  date,  pro- 
ducer, distributor,  and  a short  content  description.  The  Index  also 
describes  special  film  collections  and  provides  addresses  of  distri- 
butors for  ordering  films.  Robert  Higgs’  filmography  in  Biblio- 
graphy of  Southern  Appalachia,  ed.  Charlotte  Ross  (Boone,  N.C.: 
Appalachian  Consortium  Press,  1976)  lists  additional  films  and 
videotapes  on  the  Appalachian  sections  of  our  state.  By  using 
these  two  reference  books  in  conjunciton  with  local  library  copies 
of  the  State  Library  film  catalogs,  teachers  can  schedule  an  effec- 
tive folklore  film  program. 

The  study  of  folklore  should  not  stop  with  media  presenta- 
tions, however.  Ideally  books,  records,  film,  and  performances  by 
local  traditional  singers  and  story  tellers  will  elicit  folklore  from 
the  students  themselves,  thus  reducing  the  distance  between  a 
student’s  experience  and  his  or  her  academic  work. 


Reference  and  Research  Materials  for  Teachers  and  Advanced 
Students 


Botkin,  Benjamin  A.  A Treasury  of  American  Folklore:  Stories,  Ballads, 
Traditions  of  the  People.  New  York:  Crown,  1944. 

An  influential  collection  of  ballads,  frontier  tall  tales,  Black 
songs  and  stories.  Some  methodological  weaknesses. 

A Treasury  of  Southern  Folklore:  Stories,  Ballads,  Tradi- 
tions, and  Folkways  of  the  People  of  the  South.  New  York:  Crown, 
1949. 


Brunvand,  Jan  Harold.  The  Study  of  American  Folklore:  An  Introduction. 
2nd  edition.  New  York:  Norton,  1978. 

The  best  introduction  to  folklore  studies;  discussions  of  the 
kinds  of  folklore,  study  methods,  and  suggested  reading. 
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Folklore:  A Study  and  Research  Guide.  New  York:  St. 

Martin’s,  1976. 

An  excellent  guide  for  beginners  doing  research  and  writing 
papers.  Includes  sample  student  essays. 

Dorson,  Richard  M.  America  in  Legend:  Folklore  from  the  Colonial  Period 
to  the  Present.  New  York:  Pantheon,  1973. 

American  Folklore.  Chicago:  U.  of  Chicago  Press,  1959. 

American  Folklore  and  the  Historian.  Chicago:  U.  of 

Chicago  Press,  1971. 

Buying  the  Wind:  Regional  Folklore  in  the  United  States. 

U.  of  Chicago  Press,  1964. 

Texts  collected  from  seven  regions;  exemplary  notes. 

Folklore  and  Fakelore.  Cambridge,  Mass,  and  London: 

Harvard  U.  Press,  1976. 

Essays  on  definitions,  widespread  misleading  stereotypes,  and 
collecting. 

, ed.  Folklore  and  Folklife:  An  Introduction.  Chicago:  U. 

of  Chicago  Press,  1972 

Essays  and  bibliographies  by  specialists  in  different  folkloric 
fields.  The  next  step  after  Brunvand’s  Introduction. 

Eastman,  Mary  H.  Index  to  Fairy  Tales,  Myths,  and  Legends.  Westwood, 
Mass.:  Faxon,  1926.  Supplements  in  1937  and  1952. 

Frank  C.  Brown  Collection  of  North  Carolina  Folklore.  1 vols.  Durham, 
N.C.:  Duke  U.  Press,  1952-64. 

For  secondary  reference  and  teacher  use.  Games,  rhymes, 
beliefs  and  customs,  riddles,  proverbs,  speech,  tales,  legends,  bal- 
lads, songs.  It’s  our  state  collection— use  it  proudly! 

Glassie,  Henry.  Pattern  in  the  Material  Folk  Culture  of  the  United  States. 
Philadelphia:  U.  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1968. 

An  excellent  introduction  to  material  culture  study  methods 
and  theories;  basic  reference  for  our  area. 

Jones,  Michael  Owen.  The  Hand  Made  Object  and  Its  Maker.  Berkeley:  U. 
of  California  Press,  1975. 

Important  discussion  of  the  complexities  of  “folk  art” 
theory. 

Knapp,  Mary  and  Herbert  Knapp.  One  Potato,  Two  Potato  . . ..  The  Secret 
Education  of  American  Children.  New  York,  Norton,  1976. 

A study  of  American  children’s  folklore. 
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Leach,  Maria,  ed.  Dictionary  of  Folklore,  Mythology,  and  Legend.  New 
York:  Funk  and  Wagnalls,  1950. 

McNeil,  W.  K.  “Appalachian  Folklore  Scholarship.”  Appalachian  Journal, 
5:1  (Autumn  1977),  55-64. 

Survey  of  Appalachian  folklore  studies. 

Moser,  Mabel  Y.  Resources  for  the  Study  of  Appalachia:  A Bibliography. 
Berea,  Ky.:  Berea  College  Appalachian  Center,  1974. 

An  annotated  list  citing  much  western  North  Carolina  folk- 
loric  material. 

Opie,  Iona  and  Peter  Opie.  The  Lore  and  Language  of  School  Children. 
London:  Clarendon  Press,  1959. 

Comparative  British  children’s  folklore. 

Tullos,  Allen,  ed.  Long  Journey  Home.  Southern  Exposure,  5:2-3. 

A special  issue  on  Southern  folklore  with  a number  of  articles 
on  North  Carolina  folklore  and  folklife. 

Whisnant,  David  E.  “Thicker  than  Fiddlers  in  Hell:  Issues  and  Resources  in 
Appalachian  Music.”  Appalachian  Journal.  5:1  (Autumn  1977), 
103-15. 

Elementary  School  Reading 

Betts,  Leonidas  and  Richard  Walser.  Gateway  to  North  Carolina  Folklore. 
Raleigh,  N.C.:  N.C.  State  University,  1974. 

Twenty-four  page  pamphlet  available  in  quantity  from  School 
of  Education,  Office  of  Publications,  N.C.  State  University, 
Raleigh,  N.C.  27607. 

Bird,  Traveller  (Tsisghwanai).  The  Path  to  Snowbird  Mountain:  Cherokee 
Legends.  New  York:  Farrar,  1972. 

Chase,  Richard.  Jack  and  the  Three  Sillies.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin, 
1971. 


Grandfather  Tales.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1948. 

Cothram,  Jean.  The  Whang  Doodle:  Folk  Tales  from  the  Carolinas.  Colum- 
bia, S.C.:  Sandlapper  Press,  1972. 

Credle,  Ellis.  Tall  Tales  from  the  High  Hills.  New  York:  Thomas  Nelson, 
1957. 

de  Leeuw,  Adele.  Uncle  Davey  Lane:  Mighty  Hunter.  New  Canaan,  Conn.: 
Garrard,  1970. 

Dupuy,  Edward  L.  and  Emma  Weaver.  Artisans  of  the  Appalachians:  A 
Folio  of  Southern  Mountain  Craftsmen.  Asheville,  N.C.:  Miller  Print- 
ing, 1967. 
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Emrich,  Duncan,  comp.  The  Nonsense  Book.  New  York:  Four  Winds  Press 
1970. 

Tongue  twisters,  riddles,  rhymes,  and  games. 

Felton,  Harold  W.  John  Henry  and  His  Hammer.  New  York:  Knopf,  1950. 

Gilmore,  Lee.  Folk  Instruments.  Minneapolis:  Lerner,  1962. 

Justus,  May.  Children  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains.  New  York:  Dutton, 
1952. 

Sixteen  stories  rich  in  folklore,  customs,  games,  and  tunes. 

The  Complete  Peddler’s  Pack.  Knoxville,  Tenn.:  U.  of 

Tennessee  Press,  1967. 

Langstaff,  John  M.  Frog  Went  A Courtin’.  New  York:  Harcourt,  1955. 

Hi!  Ho!  The  Rattlin’  Bog  and  Other  Folk  Songs  for 

Group  Singing.  New  York:  Harcourt,  1969. 

Jim  Along  Josie.  New  York:  Harcourt,  1970. 

Old  Dan  Tucker.  Harcourt,  1963. 

The  Swapping  Bag.  New  York:  Harcourt,  1960. 

Ritchie,  Jean.  Jean  Ritchie’s  Swapping  Song  Book.  New  York:  Henry  Z. 
Walck,  1964. 

Sandburg,  Carl.  American  Songbag.  New  York:  Harcourt,  1927. 

Scheer,  George  F.,  ed.  Cherokee  Animal  Tales.  New  York:  Holiday  House, 
1968. 

Stories  from  oral  tradition.  Introduction  presents  tribal  his- 
tory and  accounts  of  origins  of  tales. 

Street,  Julia  Montgomery.  Fiddler’s  Fancy.  Chicago:  Follett,  1955. 

A peddler’s  visit  to  mountain  people.  Play  party  and  moun- 
tain music. 

Troughton,  Joanna,  illus.  The  Little  Mohee.  New  York:  Dutton,  1970. 

Children’s  illustrated  version  of  an  Indian  love  song. 

Secondary  School  Reading 

Adrosko,  Rita  J.  Natural  Dyes  and  Home  Dying.  New  York:  Dover,  1971. 

Arnold,  Robert.  The  Dismal  Swamp  and  Lake  Drummond:  Early  Recollec- 
tions, Vivid  Portrayal  of  Amusing  Scenes.  Murfreesboro,  N.C.: 
Johnson  Publishing,  1969. 

Reprint  of  an  1888  account. 
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Chase,  Richard.,  comp.  American  Folktales  and  Songs:  Songs  with  Music 
and  Guitar  Accompaniment . New  York:  Dover,  1971. 

, ed.  The  Jack  Tales.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1943. 

Eighteen  tales  from  the  Beech  Mountain  area  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Cooper,  Horton.  Mountain  Folklore.  Murfreesboro,  N.C.:  Johnson  Publish- 
ing, 1972. 

Cox,  John  H.  Folk-Songs  of  the  South.  New  York:  Dover,  1967. 

Eastman,  Mary  and  Mary  Bolte.  Dark  and  Bloodied  Ground.  Riverside, 
Conn.:  Chatham  Press,  1973. 

Devilish  tales  from  the  Appalachians. 

Eaton,  Allen  H.  Handicrafts  of  the  Southern  Highlands.  New  York:  Dover, 
1973. 

Hall,  Joseph  S.  Sayings  from  Old  Smoky.  Asheville,  N.C.:  Cataloochee 
Press,  1972. 

Smoky  Mountain  Folks  and  Their  Lore.  Hollywood,  Cal.: 

Hollywood  Book  Service,  1960. 

Harden,  John.  Devil’s  Tramping  Ground.  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.:  U.  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  1949. 

Tar  Heel  Ghosts.  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.:  U.  of  North  Carolina 

Press,  1954. 

Hendricks,  W.C.,  ed.  Bundle  of  Troubles  and  Other  Tarheel  Tales.  Durham, 
N.C.:  Duke  U.  Press,  1943. 

Tales  from  the  W.P.A.  Collection  Project. 

Horlvitz,  Caroline  Furness.  String  Figures  and  How  to  Make  Them.  New 
York:  Dover,  1962. 

Johnson,  F.  Roy,  ed.  How  and  Why  Stories  of  Carolina  Folklore.  Murfrees- 
boro, N.C.:  Johnson  Publishing,  1971. 

Witches  and  Demons  in  History  and  Folklore.  Murfrees- 
boro, N.C.:  Johnson  Publishing,  1969. 

Jones,  James  Gay.  Appalachian  Ghost  Stories  and  Other  Tales.  Parson,  W. 
Va.:  McClain,  1975. 

Leftwich,  Rodney  L.  Arts  and  Crafts  of  the  Cherokees.  Cullowhee,  N.C.: 
Land-of-the-Sky  Press,  1970. 

McDowell,  Flora  L.,  ed.  Folk  Dances  of  Tennessee.  Delaware,  Ohio:  Coop- 
erative Recreation  Service,  1953. 
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McKim,  Ruby.  One  Hundred  and  One  Patchwork  Patterns.  New  York: 
Dover,  1962. 

Mathes,  C.  Hodge.  Tall  Tales  from  Old  Smoky.  Kingsport,  Tenn.:  Southern 
Publishers,  1952. 

Morgan,  Fred  T.  Ghosts  of  the  Uwharries.  Winston-Salem,  N.C.:  John  F. 
Blair,  1968. 


Uwharrie  Magic.  Durham,  N.C.:  Moore  Publishing,  1974. 

Pettit,  Florence  H.  How  to  Make  Whirligigs  and  Whimmy  Diddles  and 
Other  American  Folkcraft  Objects.  New  York:  Crowell,  1972. 

Roberts,  Bruce  and  Mary  Roberts.  An  Illustrated  Guide  to  Ghosts  and 
Mysterious  Occurrences  in  the  Old  North  State.  Charlotte,  N.C.: 
McNally,  1967. 

Ghosts  of  the  Carolinas.  Charlotte,  N.C.:  McNally,  1962. 

Roberts,  Leonard.  Sang  Branch  Settlers:  Folksongs  and  Tales  of  a Ken- 
tucky Mountain  Family.  Austin:  U.  of  Texas,  Press,  1974. 

Rutledge,  Archibald.  From  the  Hills  to  the  Sea:  Fact  and  Legend  of  the 
Carolinas.  New  York:  Bobbs-Merrill,  1958. 

Shellans,  Herbert.  Folk  Songs  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  New  York: 
Oak  Publications,  1968. 

Stem,  Thad  and  Alan  Butler.  Senator  Sam  Ervin’s  Best  Stories.  Durham, 
N.C.:  Moore  Publishing,  1974. 

Thompson,  Stith.  One  Hundred  Favorite  Folktales.  Bloomington,  Ind.: 
Indiana  U.  Press,  1968. 

Turner,  Masy,  comp.  Pioneer  Proverbs:  Wit  and  Wisdom  from  Early  Amer- 
ica. High  Point,  N.C.:  Hutcraft,  1971. 

Whedbee,  Charles  Harry.  The  Flaming  Ship  of  Ocracoke.  Winston-Salem, 
N.C.:  John  F.  Blair,  1971. 

Legends  of  the  Outer  Banks.  Winston-Salem,  N.C.:  John 

F.  Blair,  1968. 

Wigginton,  Eliot,  ed.  Foxfire  1.  Garden  City,  N.Y.:  Doubleday,  1972. 

Foxfire  2.  Garden  City,  N.Y.:  Doubleday,  1973. 

Foxfire  3.  Garden  City,  N.Y.:  Doubleday,  1975. 

Foxfire  4.  Garden  City,  N.Y.:  Anchor  Press,  1977. 
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1977  BROWN-HUDSON  AWARDS 


The  Brown-Hudson  Award  was  established  in  1970  to  honor 
two  distinguished  members  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Soci- 
ety, the  late  Frank  C.  Brown  and  the  late  Arthur  Palmer  Hudson. 
Both  had  served  as  its  Secretary-Treasurer,  Dr.  Brown  from  1913 
to  1944  and  Dr.  Hudson  from  1945  to  1966.  Dr.  Hudson  was  also 
the  founder  and  editor  until  1966  of  North  Carolina  Folklore. 

Award  recipients  are  selected  by  the  Society’s  Committee  on 
Awards  according  to  the  following  criteria:  First,  that  the  recip- 
ient be  a resident  of  North  Carolina  at  the  time  of  the  presen- 
tation. Secondly,  that  he  or  she  be  a knowledgeable  and  practicing 
folklorist  in  one  or  more  areas  of  folklcric  studies,  such  as  collect- 
ing, editing,  or  publishing  folklore,  using  folk  materials  in  creative 
work,  collecting  or  singing  folk  songs,  promoting  folk  dancing, 
developing  or  producing  the  crafts  of  the  people,  and,  in  general, 
recording  or  interpreting  the  customs  and  ways  of  the  people. 

Brown-Hudson  Awards  were  presented  to  Guy  Owen,  Kay 
Wilkins,  and  James  and  Lessie  York  at  the  Society’s  annual  meet- 
ing on  December  3,  1977. 

Guy  Owen:  Novelist  and  Teacher 

Guy  Owen  is  widely  known  and  respected  as  a poet,  novelist, 
teacher,  scholar,  editor,  critic,  and  folklorist.  These  are  the  various 
ways  in  which  Dr.  Owen  represents— to  his  students,  his  commu- 
nity, his  state  and  his  nation— his  persistent  vision  of  the  dignity  of 
the  individual  man.  The  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  has  been 
the  beneficiary  of  his  energetic  effort  to  convey  his  vision  to  the 
world. 
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Since  his  return  in  1962  to  North  Carolina  and  to  North  Caro- 
lina State  University,  Guy  Owen  has  enthusiastically  promoted  the 
work  of  the  Society,  has  co-edited  the  North  Carolina  Folklore 
Journal,  and  has  dramatized  the  folklife  of  North  Carolina  in  his 
fiction  and  poetry.  He  is  author  of  four  novels,  three  books  of 
poetry,  and  numerous  poems  and  short  stories;  he  is  the  editor  of 
three  books  and  co-editor  of  five  others;  and  he  was  the  founder 
and,  until  recently,  editor  of  the  influential  Southern  Poetry  Re- 
view. 

One  critic  has  observed  that  “he  is  a North  Carolinian  who  has 
taken  pride  in  preserving  the  landscape,  the  folklore,  the  tensions, 
the  griefs,  and  the  pleasures  of  Bladen  County,  his  own  section  of 
North  Carolina,  which  he  has  recreated  as  the  mythical  ‘Cape  Fear 
County’.”  In  this  way  and,  more  directly,  by  promoting  the  Soci- 
ety and  co-editing  the  Journal,  Guy  Owen  has  contributed 
immeasurably  to  the  growth  of  the  Society  and  to  the  collection, 
study,  and  preservation  of  North  Carolina  folklore.  His  many  ser- 
vices and  continuing  contributions  to  North  Carolina  folklore  are 
honored  today  by  the  presentation  of  the  1977  Brown-Hudson 
Folklore  Award. 

—Harry  C.  West 

Kay  Wilkins:  Mother  of  Mountain  Dance 

There  is  a familiar  folk  expression  used  in  the  mountains  to 
place  the  ultimate  stamp  of  approval  on  a member  of  the  commu- 
nity: “You’ve  done  us  proud.”  Kay  Wilkins  has  won  this  approval 
not  only  from  her  mountain  neighbors,  but  from  the  state  and 
region  at  large,  for  civic  service,  for  educational  endeavor,  and  for 
the  perpetuation  of  Appalachian  cultural  traditions. 

Reared  in  the  mountain  village  of  Plumtree,  North  Carolina, 
she  still  lives  in  the  house  where  she  was  born— a house  which 
symbolizes  her  affection  for  and  loyalty  to  the  North  Carolina 
hills  and  the  ways  of  their  people.  Like  a New  England  town  hall, 
it  serves  as  a gathering  place  for  community  leaders  who  seek  to 
improve  the  quality  of  mountain  living.  For  thirty-five  years  Kay 
has  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Avery  County,  serving  as  class- 
room teacher,  coach,  and  sponsor  of  numerous  student  activity 
groups.  In  1948  she  formed  the  Cranberry  High  School  Folk 
Dance  Team  for  the  stated  purpose  of  “reviving  a dying  form  of 
recreation  and  organizing  a precision  dance  team  which  can  com- 
pete with  the  best  offered  anywhere.”  Both  goals  were  long  ago 
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achieved.  Not  only  has  she  helped  to  bring  about  a rebirth  of 
mountain  dance,  but  she  has  seen  her  clogging  and  smooth  dance 
teams  win  almost  every  conceivable  local,  regional,  and  national 
folk  dance  award.  Today  her  former  students  are  themselves  teach- 
ers, offering  stiff  competition  with  their  own  dance  teams. 

Through  the  years  various  forms  of  recognition  have  come  Kay 
Wilkins’  way:  designation  as  Avery  County  Teacher  of  the  Year 
(1977);  winner  of  the  Mountain  Youth  Festival  Award  (1976), 
given  by  the  Asheville  Jaycees  for  outstanding  contributions  to 
mountain  folk  culture;  recipient  of  the  Personalities  of  the  South 
Award  (1967-77),  for  outstanding  achievement  and  service  to 
community  and  state;  membership  in  Delta  Kappa  Gamma  Society 
International  for  distinguished  service  in  the  field  of  education. 

Today  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  does  itself  proud 
by  presenting  to  Kay  Wilkins  its  highest  token  of  recognition— the 
Brown- Hudson  Folklore  Award. 

—Rogers  Whitener 

James  and  Lessie  York:  Preservers  of  Folk  Music 

From  their  childhood  to  the  present  time  James  and  Lessie 
York  have  been  substantial  collectors  and  preservers  of  traditional 
English  and  American  ballads  and  folksongs.  Many  of  these  songs 
were  inherited  from  their  forebears  and  other  folk,  particularly  in 
Iredell  and  Davie  counties.  More  than  three  hundred  items  of  this 
music  literature,  sung  by  one  or  both  of  the  Yorks  and  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  York  on  the  guitar,  are  now  recorded  on  tapes  that 
have  been  placed  in  the  library  of  Appalachian  State  Universityj 
the  library  of  Randolph  County,  and  the  Library  of  Congress  for 
research.  In  recognition  of  the  high  quality  of  this  extensive  collec- 
tion, supplemented  by  a number  or  manuscripts,  the  North  Caro- 
lina Federation  of  Music  Clubs  awarded  the  Yorks  a special  cita- 
tion in  1973.  For  several  years  Mr.  York  was  the  music  archivist  of 
the  Federation;  he  was  also  a long-time  public  school  teacher  and 
principal  until  his  retirement. 

During  the  last  four  decades  the  Yorks  have  been  singing  these 
songs  at  numerous  scholarly  and  public  meetings  at  schools  and 
elsewhere;  in  the  1940’s  they  participated  in  two  of  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society.  During  this  same 
period  Mr.  York  was  president  of  the  Society  for  two  years.  In 
view  of  these  and  other  contributions  by  James  and  Lessie  York, 
the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  is  pleased  to  honor  them  in 
1977  with  its  most  significant  token  of  appreciation— the  Brown- 
Hudson  Award. 

—Joseph  D.  Clark 


Three  North  Carolina 
School  Publications 
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Sea  Chest 

The  Cultural  Journalism  Magazine  of  the  Cape  Hatteras  School 

Three  issues  per  year.  Annual  subscriptions:  $6.  Mail  to  Circula- 
tion Manager,  Sea  Chest , Cape  Hatteras  School,  Buxton,  North 
Carolina  27920. 


Homespun 

A Magazine  of  Folklore,  History,  and  Creative  Writing  Published 
by  the  Elementary  Students  in  the  Davidson  County  Public 
Schools 

Four  issues  per  year.  Annual  subscriptions:  $5.  Mail  to  Homespun, 
P.O.  Box  1439,  Lexington,  North  Carolina  27292. 


Kin  Tin 


The  Local  Heritage  Publication  of  Hallsboro  High  School 

For  information  write  Kin’lin’,  Hallsboro  High  School,  Hallsboro, 
North  Carolina  28442. 
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The  first  Foxfire  record  has  now  been  produced  by  the  students  in  the 
Appalachian  music  class  and  is  now  available  for  distribution.  The  LP 
album,  entitled  North  Georgia  Mountains,  is  a collection  of  ten  songs,  eight 
of  which  were  written  by  Joyce  Brookshire  of  Cabbagetown,  Atlanta's 
cotton  mill  community.  Joyce  has  been  a friend  of  Foxfire  for  a number 
of  years  and  some  of  her  songs  have  been  published  on  the  back  covers  of 
Foxfire  magazine.  You  might  recall  her  "Cabbagetown  Ballad"  on  the 
Spring  1976  issue  and  her  "North  Georgia  Mountains"  on  the  Summer 
1976  issue. 

Two  songs  which  appear  in  the  album  were  written  by  Ron  Short  of 
Big  Stone  Gap,  Virginia.  Born  and  reared  in  the  mountains  of  southwest 
Virginia,  Ron  has  become  a fine  songwriter  and  musician.  As  his  songs 
demonstrate,  Ron  has  a keen  sensitivity  for  life  in  the  mountains. 

Musician  friends  gathered  periodically  from  February  of  last  year 
through  May  to  help  arrange  the  songs  and  perform  on  the  album.  The 
music  resulting  from  these  sessions  covers  a range  of  style  from  old-time  to 
country  to  gospel.  Students  helped  record  and  mix  the  sound  track  at  a 
local  studio;  they  designed  the  cover,  back  liner,  label  and  insert,  and  they 
are  doing  a major  part  of  the  work  involved  in  marketing  the  album. 

Albums  are  now  available  and  may  be  ordered  from  the  Foxfire  Fund, 
Inc.,  Rabun  Gap,  Georgia  30568.  The  price  per  album  is  $5.98  plus  $ .60 
for  handling  and  mailing  charges. 
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NORMA  FARTHING  MURPHY,  illustrator  CAROLYN  JAMISON,  indexer 

MARLENE  PETSKA,  editorial  assistant  JANET  WELLBORN,  subscriptions 


The  North  Carolina  Folklore  Journal  is  published  by  the  North 
Carolina  Folklore  Society  with  the  assistance  of  Appalachian 
State  University  and  the  North  Carolina  Arts  Council.  Regular 
issues  appear  in  May  and  November  and  special  issues  at  other 
times.  Memberships  in  the  Society,  which  include  subscriptions 
to  the  Journal  and  the  Newsletter  of  the  Society,  are  SI 00  for 
life  members,  S4  per  year  for  regular  members,  and  S2  for 
student  members.  Membership  dues  should  be  mailed  to:  North 
Carolina  Folklore  Society,  c/o  Department  of  English, 
Appalachian  State  University,  Boone,  North  Carolina  28608. 
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FOUR  BEECH  MOUNTAIN  JACK  TALES 

Edited  by  Thomas  McGowan 


Marshall  Ward:  An  Introduction  to  a Jack  Tale 


In  this  opening  of  a Jack  Tale-telling  session  with  a small 
group  of  children  at  the  Watauga  County  Library,  March  15, 
1977,  Marshall  Ward,  a seventy-five  year  old  school  teacher  from 
Banner  Elk,  N.C.,  presents  some  important  background  ideas 
about  his  tale-telling.  First,  Ward  places  himself  in  a family 
story-telling  tradition.  Notable  also  are  his  emphasizing  children 
as  the  proper  audience  for  Jack  Tales  and  his  confidence  in 
being  able  to  entertain  an  even  larger  group.  His  final  digression 
on  the  “white  of  their  eyes”  seems  a characteristic  stylistic 
habit— his  attempting  to  add  educational  value  to  entertaining 
situations— an  inclination  probably  related  to  his  long  career  as  an 
Appalachian  schoolmaster,  during  which  he  introduced  Friday 
Jack  Tale-telling  sessions  and  what  he  calls  “programs”  into  his 
fifth  grade  curriculum. 

This  introduction  itself  has  become  traditional  for  Ward.  He 
repeats  formulas  and  motifs  from  it,  including  the  snoring  story, 
in  tapes  made  for  the  Appalachian  Oral  History  Project  in 
October  1977  and  also  in  an  interview  in  August  1978. 

I was  expecting  a whole  lot  of  boys  and  girls;  I thought  if  I could 
come  from  Banner  Elk,  they  could  come  from  around  Boone  here.  Yes,  sir, 
that’s  what  I thought.  If  there  were  only  one  come,  I’d  tell  him  a story. 

Now  if  everybody’s  ready,  I’m  going  to  just  begin  talking  about  these 
Jack  Tales  I like  to  tell.  Been  telling  them  for  about  sixty-five  years  or 
older.  And  my  daddy  told  them  to  me.  And  back  when  I was  a boy  we 
didn’t  have  any  television  or  radio  or  any  music  boxes  or  anything  to  make 
music.  And,  you  know,  when  these  long,  cold  winter  nights  come,  you 
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couldn’t  turn  on  anything  to  entertain  yourself,  you  see.  The  only  music 
we  had  in  our  house  daddy  made.  He  made  a banjer  and  he  made  a dulci- 
more.  He  could  pick  the  dulcimore  and  the  banjer,  and  when  he’d  make 
music,  he  could  sing  several  songs  he  knew.  We  liked  that  for  a while,  but, 
you  know,  that  got  old  after  a while,  and  then  we’d  get  to  begging  him  to 
tell  stories. 

He  was  the  awfullest  story-telling  men  you  ever  heard  tell  of.  If  I could 
get  him  started,  I knew  he  wouldn’t  quit  till  midnight.  And  I had  five 
brothers,  but  they  wasn’t  all  born  then  when  he  first  started  telling  them 
to  me,  wasn’t  but  one  or  two  born  then,  and  I had  two  sisters  older  than  I 
was.  And  you  know  they  would  go  to  bed  around  ten  o’clock,  and  he’d 
just  set  there  and  tell  them  stories,  and  I’d  set  back  there  and  listen  to  him 
till  he  quit  telling.  Then  he’d  have  to  carry  the  other  two  boys  to  bed; 
they’d  go  to  sleep  on  him,  wouldn’t  go  to  bed. 

And  he  said  he  learnt  these  old  stories— they’s  just  handed  down,  there 
wasn’t  any  books  then*—  learned  them  from  his  great-great-uncle Counce 
Harmon.  Council  was  his  name,  but  they  just  called  him  “Counce”  for 
short.  He  went  by  Counce  everywhere  around  there.  Well,  he  claimed  they 
came  from  England.2  He  came  over  from  England  I don’t  know  how  many 
generations  back.  But  that’s  where  they  came  from. 

Well,  he’d  get  to  telling  those  old  stories  and  he’d  just  keep  a-telling 
them,  and  though  he  told  them  over  and  over.  I knew  everyone  of  these 
stories  before  I went  to  school  a day  in  my  life.  I could  tell  every  one  of 
them,  but  nobody  didn’t  ask  me  at  school.  I never  told  a one  of  them  in 
the  grammar  grade  school,  except  boy  friends  that  come  home  with  me.  If 
boy  friends  come  home  with  me,  and  we’d  go  to  bed,  and  I’d  start  telling 
stories.  You  know,  how  long  I told  them?  I told  them  till  I heard  the  boys 
a-snoring,  and  when  they  went  to  snoring  I’d  quit.  I knew  it  wasn’t  no  use 
telling  them  no  longer;  there  wasn’t  no  way  they  was  going  to  hear  them. 
Then  I went  to  snoring  pretty  soon.  Some  says,  “Do  you  snore?”  I know  I 
snore  big,  ’cause  I wake  myself  up  snoring.  I don’t  argue  that  question. 

Well,  any  how  these  stories  I’ve  been  telling.  I met  Mr.  Richard  Chase 
down  here  at  Appalachian  [State]  University;  it  was  Appalachian  State 
Teachers  College  then— 1935.  And  he  was  come  out  of  Chapel  Hill.  He  was 
just  finished  Chapel  Hill,  and  he  was  looking  for  old  ballads  [pronounced 
“ballots”  as  in  local  dialect]  and  old  songs  just  handed  down.  He  was 
making  a songbook,  and  he  was  selling  them  songbooks  for  a dollar  apiece 
now.  I think  he’d  already  sold  about  two  thousand  of  them  and  hadn’t 
even  got  the  book  printed  yet.  And  after  he  got  through  talking  to  the 
group  of  teachers  that  come  up— he  asked  them  to  come,  all  that  would— he 
told  them  what  he  wanted.  He  got  through,  and  I went  up  and  I said,  “Mr. 
Chase,  I don’t  know  any  old  ballads  and  old  songs  like  you  know  and  was 
talking  about,  but  I do  know  a whole  lot  of  stories  like  you  was  talking 
about.”  “Boy,  I got  to  hear  one  or  two  of  them!”  I said,  “I’d  be  glad  to  tell 
you  one  or  two  of  them  if  you’d  just  get  me  some  children  to  tell  them  to.” 

And  he  went  down  over  here  and  got  all  the  children  in  the  Mission 
Home  over  here  at  Valle  Crucis.  They  had  a school  over  there;  there  must 
have  been  forty  or  fifty  of  them  or  more.  And  I went  over  there  and  told 
five  or  six  stories— that’s  the  first  time  I went  over  there— ’bout  half  a day’s 
story-telling.  And  he  got  a lady  to  take  them  down  in  shorthand  when  I 
told  them.  Then  he’d  read  over  them  stories  hisself  and  made  a book 
called  “The  Jack  Tales  by  Richard  Chase,”3  but  Marshall  Ward  gave  them 
to  him.  And  it  went  on  and  I went  over  there  about  three  different  times. 
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Out  of  them  eighteen  stories  he’s  got  in  his  book,  I told  him  about  sixteen 
of  them.4  But  he  got  enough  of  them  from  a lot  of  other  people.  He  went 
to  all  these  people  that  knew  them  in  the  Beech  Mountain— Wards,  Hickses, 
Presnells,  and  maybe  some  other  people.  Then  he  went  as  far  as  Kentucky 
[“Kanetucky”]  ; he  traced  this  generation  of  people  as  far  as  Kentucky  and 
Virginia.  And  he  got  a lot  of  stories  in  his  Grandfather  book^  from  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky  and  some  from  Tennessee.  And  that  was  the  same  gen- 
eration of  people  that  was  telling  the  Jack  Tales.  I didn’t  tell  him  but  just 
two  stories  in  the  Grandfather  Tales  book,  and  that  was  “Galleymandra” 
and  “The  Green  Gourd.” 

Now  the  story  I chose  to  tell  you  boys  and  girls  today.  I wish  you’d 
tell  your  boy  and  girl  friends  I want  them  to  come  the  next  time  I come 
back. ^ I want  a whole  lot  in  here  to  talk  to.  I like  to  see  your  eyes  when  I 
talk  to  you.  You  know,  it’s  like  that  man  said,  “You  don’t  shoot  till  you 
see  the  white  of  their  eyes.”  You  know  who  said  that  and  what  happened 
after  that?  That  was  in  some  battle,  somewhere.  You  can  look  it  up  in  your 
history  books  and  find  it.  It’s  right  in  there.  And  he  said  not  to  shoot  until 
you  see  the  white  of  their  eyes,  and  that  came  pretty  close,  you  know, 
[short  laugh]  . . . Well,  anyway  the  story  I’m  going  to  tell  you  today  is 
“Jack  and  the  Heifer  Hide.” 


Marshall  Ward  (1)  with  his  first  class  at  the  Presnell  School,  Beech  Creek, 

N.  C.,  1932. 

Marshall  Ward:  “Jack  and  the  Heifer  Hide” 

Collected  by  Judy  Cornett,  Appalachian  Oral  History  Project,  at 
the  tale-telling  session  during  which  Marshall  Ward  presented  the 
preceding  introduction.  A video-tape  made  by  Joseph  Murphy  of 
this  session  is  in  the  Appalachian  Collection,  Appalachian  State 
University. 
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One  time  there  was  an  old  man.  He  lived  in  the  country  and  he  had 
three  sons.  His  oldest  son  was  named  Tom,  the  next  one’s  named  Will,  and 
the  next  one’s  Jack.  Now  Tom  and  Will  and  Jack,  they  worked  together, 
played  together,  as  the  boys  grew  up.  But  Tom  and  Will  was  more  buddies 
than  Jack  and  Tom  and  Will.  I’ll  tell  you  the  reason  why:  Jack,  he  kindly 
was  petted  by  his  mother  and  dad  because  he  was  the  baby  one.  You  may 
not  know  this,  but  the  baby  one  does  get  more  petting  than  the  first  one 
where  you  got  a family.  You  know  when  you  got  four  or  five  in  the 
family,  mother  can’t  take  care  of  all  of  them  so  bad,  and  some  of  them 
gets  grown,  you  know,  before  the  baby  comes  along.  And  that  older  one 
has  to  do  all  the  work  and  work  more  than  the  younger  one  does.  Well, 
that’s  the  way  it  was  with  Jack. 

Mother  said  that  Jack  wasn’t  well  like  Tom  and  Will.  They  had  to  get 
out  and  do  all  the  farm  work— the  plowing,  cleaning  up  the  land,  grubbing, 
you  know,  and  piling  up  logs  and  chunks  and  stumps,  grubbing  briars  and 
bushes.  And  Jack  got  to  stay  at  the  house  and  just  helped  mother  with  the 
chores  at  the  house.  He  helped  carry  in  the  stove  wood,  split  the  stove 
wood,  helped  mother  clean  up  the  house,  carrying  in  the  water  when  she 
scoured  the  floor,  washed  her  clothes,  and  things  like  that.  Jack  helped  do 
all  that.  Mother  said  he  wasn’t  able  to  go  out  in  the  field  and  work  like, 
you  know,  a man  worked— real  hard. 

Well,  Tom  and  Will  didn’t  like  that;  they  got  jealous  of  Jack.  They 
wanted  to  beat  the  hide  off  of  him  because  mother  and  dad  just  petted 
him  like  a little  baby  and  they  had  to  do  all  the  hard  work.  Well,  Jack 
thought  that  was  hard  work  so  he  stayed  at  the  house  and  carried  water 
and  helped  mother  scrub  the  floor  and  all  that  stuff.  He  thought  that  was 
work,  but  it  wasn’t  nearly  as  hard  as  Tom  and  Will  did. 

Well,  as  time  went  on,  the  boys,  they  all  got  grown,  and  daddy  and 
mother’s  getting  old.  The  old  man  said  one  day,  “We  better  make  a will 
out.  We  don’t  know  how  long  we’ll  live,  but  we’ll  make  a will  out.”  So 
they  wrote  a will  out,  and  the  old  man  and  his  wife  signed  it,  and  he  give 
it  to  a friend  and  told  him  that  he  didn’t  want  nobody  to  read  that  will 
until  they  died,  both  of  them.  So  when  the  last  one  was  buried,  they  could 
read  it  at  the  cemetery,  or  graveyard  they  called  it. 

Well  finally,  the  mother  died  and  was  buried.  But  a year  later,  daddy 
died.  Then  they  read  the  will.  The  will  said  that  Tom  and  Will  got  the 

horse  and  the  tools  and  all  the  land.  Jack  got  to  stay  in  the  house  as  long 

as  he  wanted  to  and  help  [himself  to]  all  the  food  that  dad  and  mother 
left  there.  But  all  they  willed  Jack  was  a little  heifer. 

Her  name  was  Betsy  and  Jack  helped  to  raise  her  from  a little  calf  up. 
She’s  about  two  years  old  now.  You  know  a heifer  is  just  about  as  big  as  a 

cow  before  she  has  a calf.  The  fact  she  has  a calf,  she’s  called  a cow,  you 

see.  And  she  was  still  a heifer;  she  never  had  a calf,  you  see. 

And  Jack,  he  loved  that  thing.  He  petted  her;  he  had  her  just  as  slick 
as  a butter  ball.  And  she  just  followed  him  anywhere  he  went.  Why  he’d 
pick  grass  or  anything  he  could  find,  the  hay,  and  give  it  her  to  eat.  And 
that  thing  just  followed  him  along  just  like  a pet  dog. 

Well,  when  he  went  back,  Jack  didn’t  care.  Said  he  didn’t  want  that 
old  land  no  way;  he  wasn’t  going  to  work  on  it.  Never  had  worked  on  it. 
Wasn’t  gonna  start  then. 

Tom  and  Will,  it  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  they  was  cleaning 
up  the  newground.  Well,  the  newground  was  where  you  go  out— just  a big 
forest,  woods.  Just  cut  down  all  the  logs  and  trees  and  pile  them  and  grub 
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the  whole  lot  of  them  and  pile  them  and  burn  them.  And  they  was  fixing 
up  a patch  of  land  for  planting  corn  that  spring.  They’d  been  a-working  on 
it  for  quite  a while. 

Well,  Will  come  in  one  day  and  said,  “Jack,  if  you  don’t  help  us  to 
clean  up  that  newground,  when  all  the  food  gets  eat  that  mother  and  dad 
left  here,  then  you  won’t  have  a bite  to  eat.”  Said,  “We  ain’t  gonna  give 
you  a bite.” 

Well,  Jack  said,  “I  don’t  expect  you  to  give  me  a bite,  but  I have  a 
right  to  stay  here  and  help  eat  up  what  dad  and  mother’s  left  here  until  it 
gets  gone,  and  that’s  what  I’m  gonna  do.  I’m  gonna  stay  right  here  and  eat 
every  bite  of  it  up.”  And  says,  “Course  you  boys’ll  help.  Well,  that’s  what 
the  will  said.” 

And  one  day  Tom  and  Will  figured  out  a plan  to  get  Jack  up  to  the 
newground  and  have  him  work.  They  come  down  to  the  house  at  noon  to 
eat  their  dinner.  Said,  “Jack  if  you  don’t  get  up  there  and  watch  that  little 
heifer,”  said,  “we’re  cutting  down  some  trees  up  there  and,”  said,  “one  of 
them  trees  gonna  fall  on  it  and  kill  it.”  Said,  “It  likes  to  eat  them  sweet 
branches,  just  sweet  in  the  spring  when  the  sap  raises  any  and  all  cattle 
likes  to  eat  those  little  branches  off  of  it.  And  she’s  up  there  eating  them 
branches.” 

And  Jack  says,  “She’s  big  enough  to  take  care  of  herself.  I ain’t  gonna 
sit  up  there  day  after  day  and  watch  her,  keep  her  out  from  under  a tree.” 

“Well,  if  you  don’t,”  said,  “if  one  falls  on  her  and  kills  her,  it  won’t 
be  our  fault.”  Said,  “We  told  you.” 

And  Jack,  he  knew  what  them  boys  do.  They’d  drive  that  heifer  right 
back  up  there  that  very  day  and  cut  a tree  on  her  and  kill  her.  And  about 
all  the  food,  you  know,  at  the  house  was  eat  up  that  mother’d  left.  You 
know  Jack  loved  that  heifer  so  good  he  couldn’t  kill  her  to  save  his  life. 
He  knowed  Tom  and  Will  would  do  it  for  him.  So  he  set  out  the  porch 
there  waiting  to  get  the  news,  you  know. 

It  wasn’t  no  fifteen  minutes  that  Tom  and  Will  went  up  there  in  the 
newground  to  work.  Here  come  Tom  with  his  hat  in  his  hand  running:  “I 
told  you,  I told  you,  I told  you.”  Said,  “That  big  old  tree  fell  on  and 
killed  your  heifer.” 

“Yah-ha,”  Jack  said.  “Boys,  I knew  you’d  drive  her  up  there  and  cut  a 
tree  on  her  and  kill  her.”  Said,  “I  been  a-wanting  to  kill  her  and  fix  her 
up  for  beef,  but  I just  couldn’t  do  it  to  save  my  life.”  Said,  “I  loved  that 
little  old  heifer.  I raised  her  from  a little  baby  calf  on  up.  And,”  he  said, 
“I  couldn’t  kill  her  to  save  my  life.”  And  he  said, “Thank  you,  boys.  I’ll  go 
on  over  there  and  skin  her  out.  And  now  I’ll  have  some  good-all  beef  to 
eat.” 

She  weighed  about  eight  hundred  pound,  that  heifer  did.  And  he  went 
up  there  and  chopped  tne  tree  off  of  her,  and  he  skinned  her.  When  he 
skinned  her,  he  skinned  her  and  left  her  feet  on.  He  left  her  head  on  her 
hide  and  her  horns  and  her  eyes  and  everything  in  her  head.  He  left  the  tail 
on  her  hide,  and  he  skinned  her  real  careful,  didn’t  cut  no  holes  in  the  hide 
or  anything.  And  he  was  real  quiet.  [He]  got  to  skin  it  real  nice,  and  he 
had  the  purtiest  bunch  of  meat  you  ever  saw  there. 

And  he  went  and  put  it  in  a little  sled,  hand  sled,  and  pulled  it  down 
to  the  house.  And  he  put  that  meat  in  what  they  called  a meat  house 
down  there,  kind  of  a cellar  or  cool  place;  packed  it  all  back  in  where 
mother  had  always  packed  it  on  a shelf.  And  salted  it  down  so  it  wouldn’t 
spoil.  That’s  the  only  way  they  had  of  keeping  meat;  they  had  no 
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frigidaires  or  frigerators  or  anything  to  put  it  in,  just  a cool  place  back  in 
the  ground. 

Well,  Jack  was  a-roasting  some  of  that  good  old  roast  beef,  and  Tom 
and  Will  come  to  the  house  that  evening.  And  boy,  it  smelled  good. 

“Hey,  Jack,  ain’t  you  gonna  give  us  a roast  of  that  beef,  some  of  the 
meat,  to  eat?” 

“Yeah,  boys,”  he  said,  “I’ll  tell  you  what  I’m  gonna  give  you.  I’m 
gonna  give  you  boys— the  best  part  of  it.”  Boy,  they’s  all  up  a big  smile 
from  ear  to  ear.  Said,  “You’re  gonna  get  the  aroma  as  I cook  it,  roast  it. 
That’s  what  you’re  gonna  get.” 

Then  their  ears  fell  down.  They  was  mad,  all  pouted  out,  and  wouldn’t 
even  talk  to  Jack  any  more.  You  know  Jack,  he  just  set  around  and  eat 
that  good  old  meat,  very  best  part,  you  know.  And  Tom  and  Will’s 
snooters  stick  out  every  time  Jack  was  eating  it,  you  know,  and  he  wasn’t 
even  giving  them  some,  but  the  smell  was  all  they  got,  just  the  aroma  of 
it— that’s  the  smell.  Jack,  he  eat  that  alone. 

What  he  done  with  that  hide,  he  took  it  to  the  house,  and  there  was  a 
whole  lot  of  shooks  out  there  in  a little  old  shed.  And  he  took  them 
shooks  and  packed  it  in  that  hide  just  as  tight  as  he  could  pack  it,  and 
then  took  his  needle  and  sewed  it  up  real  tight,  just  sewed  it  up.  And  that 
hide  would  stand  up  and  just  look  like  Betsy  always  did— eyes  just  a-shining 
and  her  tail  hanging  there.  Had  her  feet  on  her  hooves  and  just  looked  as 
natural  as  Betsy  ever  did.  Jack  would  go  out  and  talk  to  her  everyday, 
Betsy  standing  there. 

You  know  that  meat  lasted  him  for  about  six  weeks;  he  ate  it  all  up. 
And  he  got  fatter  everyday.  But  that  hide  just  dried  as  hard  as  a rock.  And 
he  went  and  took  all  them  shooks  out  of  that  calf’s  hide,  and  he  sewed  it 
back  up,  and  that  thing  didn’t  weigh  over  fifteen— twenty  pounds.  And  it 
was  just  light,  you  know,  and  it  stood  there  just  like  it  always  did. 

One  day  after  all  the  beef  got  eat  up,  every  bit  of  it,  he  didn’t  have 
another  bit,  he  was  gonna  leave  that  place  and  was  taking  Betsy  with  him. 
Betsy  was  his  good  luck  charm.  You  Know  how  he  led  Betsy?  He  laid  her 
tail  right  up  across  his  shoulder  and  started  down  the  road  leading  that 
heifer  back’ards.  And  that  head  was  iust  a-shaking  from  one  side  to  the 
other  one,  you  know— “whickety  whack”  for  one,  back,  you  know,  and  it’s 
stiff  and  it’d  go  “frump,  brump,  brump.” 

Here  comes  somebody  out:  “Hey,  hey,  come  here.”  Said,  “I  never  seen 
nothing  in  all  of  my  life  like  this.”  Said,  “Here  goes  a man  down  the  road 
a-leading  a heifer  back’ards— by  her  tail.  And,”  said,  “it  just  skipping  along 
just  as  light  as  a feather.”  There  it  went  “brump,  brump,  brump,  brump.” 
Everybody’s  eyes  popped  way  out  of  their  heacfs.  They  didn’t  know  what 
to  think.  Never  saw  anything  like  that  before.  You  always  lead  them  by 
their  heads,  you  know,  going  down  the  road.  This  time  Jack  was  going 
back’ards  with  that  one.  He  was  just  skipping  along,  going  just  as  fast  as 
Jack  could  walk.  And  everybody  that  saw  it  they’d  say,  “Hey,  hey,  come 
here.  I never  saw  nothing  like  this.  Here  goes  a man  down  the  road  leading 
a heifer  by  its  tail  back’ards.  Never  seen  nothing  like  that  in  all  my  life.” 
Said,  “It’s  skipping  along  just  like  it’s  light  as  a feather.”  It  was  light. 

And  on  down  the  road  Jack  went.  He  travelled  that  day  until  four 
o’clock  on  that  road.  And  he  come  to  a house  and  he  thought  he’d  see 
that  he  could  get  to  stay  all  night.  Jack  had  never  been  out  very  far  from 
home.  That’s  tne  farthest  he’d  been.  He  hollered,  “Hello-oo.” 

The  lady  come  out.  She  said,  “Hello  there,  stranger.”  And  her  eyes 
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popped  out  about  that  big  [gesture]  ; her  mouth  kind  of  fell  open.  She 
wondered  what  in  the  world  that  man’s  doing  a-leading  that  heifer 
back’ards  by  the  tail.  She  never  seen  nothing  like  that:  that  thing  wasn’t 
trying  to  get  loose.  And  her  mouth  fell  open  too.  “Well,  yes,  yes,  stranger, 
what  could  I do  for  you?” 

“Well,  madam,  I am  a stanger.  And,”  he  said,  “I’m  a-trying  to  get 
some  place  to  stay  all  night.  Would  you  be  so  kind  to  let  me  stay  all  night 
with  you  folks  tonight?” 

“Yes,  yes,  we’d  be  glad  to  keep  you  if  the  man  of  the  house  wasn’t 
gone.”  Said,  “The  man  of  the  house,  he’s  gone,  and  we  never,  never,  keep 
anybody  when  the  man  of  the  house  is  gone.” 

Well,  Jack  kind  of  believed  that  and  went  on  down  the  road.  And 
all-a-all  [?] , that  woman’s  eyes  popped  out  and  her  mouth  kind  of  hanging 
open  as  Jack  went  off  down  the  road,  that  heifer  going  “fromp,  bump, 
bump,”  leading  it  by  its  tail.  She  never  saw  nothing  Tike  that  in  all  of  her 
life.  Two  or  three  of  her  children  were  a-watching  and  the  man  of  the 
house  was  gone.  He  worked;  he  hadn’t  got  back  in  yet.  He’d  be  back  in. 

Jack  said  before  he  left,  “You  know  anyplace  that  I’d  get  to  stay  all 
night?” 

“Yes,  yes,  right  on  down  the  road  about  a half  a mile  there’s  another 
house,  right  above  the  road.  They  never  turn  nobody  down.” 

Jack  went  on  down  to  that  house  and  calls,  “Hello-oo.” 

Out  come  a lady  and  said,  “Hello  there,  stranger.”  Her  eyes  popped 
out  just  like  the  other  one’s  was,  and  her  mouth  kind  of  fell  open,  you 
know.  And  said,  “What  can  I do  for  you?” 

“Well,  it’s  like  this.”  Says,  “I  am  a stranger  here  in  this  country,  and  I 
been  trying  to  get  some  place  to  stay  all  night.  Would  you  let  me  stay  all 
night?” 

“Yes,  yes,  we  just  be  glad  to  keep  you.  But  we  never,  never,  keep 
anybody  when  the  man  of  the  house  is  gone.”  Said,  “The  man  of  the 
house  is  gone.”  Said,  “We  just  can’t  keep  you.” 

Jack  was  getting  a little  bit  sore  about  the  man  of  the  house.  He  said, 
“You  know  where  I can  get  to  stay  all  night  around  here?” 

“Yes,  yes,  right  on  down  the  road  about  a mile,”  said,  “there’s  a house 
up  above  the  road  there.  They  ain’t  never  turned  nobody  down.” 

And  he  was  getting  mad.  He  was  really  getting  where  he  was  gonna  get 
mean  if  they  just  didn’t  quit  telling  him  that  the  man  of  the  house  was 
gone.  And  he  went  on  down  there,  you  know,  with  that  heifer  hide, 
“frump,  frump,  bump,”  behind  him,  you  know,  going  on  down  there,  And 
he  was  walking  fast  as  he’d  been  a-walking.  That  thing  was  jumping  a little 
higher.  Its  head  was  shaking  back  and  forth.  His  eyes  were  shiny,  you 
know. 

Jack  came  to  that  other  house.  He  hollered,  “Hello-oo.” 

The  lady  come  out.  “Yes,  yes,  stranger,  what  can  I do  for  you?” 

He  said,  “I  am  a stranger.  I’m  trying  to  get  a place  to  stay  all  night, 
and,  for  goodness  sakes,  don’t  tell  me  the  man  of  the  house  is  gone.  I want 
to  stay  all  night.” 

“Yes,  yes,  but  the  man  of  the  house  is  gone.” 

“Well,  I don’t  care.  I’m  gonna  stay  anyhow.” 

“Well,  come  on.  Nothing  else  won’t  do  you,”  she  said. 

And  here  come  Jack  with  that  old  heifer  hide  behind  him  going 
“frump,  bump.”  And  that  old  woman  was  looking  back;  she  was  running 
sideways.  She  fell  down  two  or  three  times  and  got  up.  And  she  got  to  the 
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steps.  Right  up  the  steps  she  went  and  here  comes  Jack,  “frump,  bump, 
bump,”  right  behind  her.  And  that  heifer  hide  going  right  up  them  steps. 
And  she  run  into  the  door  and  knocked  it  open. 

And,  “Come  on  in.  My  husband’s  a drunkard.”  Said,  “I  don’t  have 
much  to  eat.  All  I have  is  a little  bread  and  water.”  Said,  “you  can  have 
some  of  that  it  you  want  it.” 

Well,  Jack  said,  “Madam,  I could  eat  anything.  I haven’t  had  a bite  all 
day.  And  you  know,  she  took  Jack  right  on  into  the  kitchen,  and  she  run 
over  two  or  three  chairs  looking  back  at  that  heifer  coming  right  behind 
Jack  back’ard,  “fromp,  bump,  bump.”  And  come  on  in  the  kitchen  with 
that  heifer,  you  know,  and  then  when  he  stopped,  it  stopped,  course. 

And  she  said,  “I  have  a pone  of  corn  bread.”  I bet  you  it’d  been 
baked  six  months,  and  that  thing  was  molded  and  it  was  hard  as  a rock. 
And  she  give  him  a big  cool  glass  of  water,  and  he  diddled  around  on  that 
corn  bread,  and  he’d  never  eat  a piece  off  as  big  as  the  end  of  his  thumb. 
It  was  bad.  [Laugh.]  He’d  give  a big  piece  to  the  kitty,  but  it  had  too 
much  mold  on  it.  You  know  mold  is  what  they  make  penicillin  of.  I don’t 
[laugh]  think  he  needs  it.  But  he  ate  a little  of  it,  drank  that  water. 

And  she  said,  “Come  on  upstairs  and  I’ll  show  you  where  you  got  to  sleep. 
I told  you  my  husband’s  a drunkard  and,”  says,  “we  don’t  have  no 
furniture  in  the  house.”  Says,  “I  got  a little  pile  of  straw  up  there,  and 
that’s  where  you’ll  have  to  sleep  on.” 

“That’s  all  right.  That’s  a lot  better  than  laving  outside.”  Says,  “I 
don’t  know  what  kind  of  varmints  and  animals  there’s  in  this  country.” 
Says,  “I’d  rather  be  inside  on  the  floor.” 

And  he  started  up  the  stairs  with  old  Betsy.  And  the  old  woman  was 
going  up  the  stairs  sideways,  and  she  fell  down  three  or  four  times  on  the 
stairs.  And  she’s  keeping  out  of  Jack’s  way,  and  she  went  on  up  and  she 
took  him  right  in  over  the  kitchen.  Said,  “Right  here  in  the  corner  there’s 
a little  pile  of  straw,  and  that’s  where  you’re  gonna  sleep  tonight.” 

“Well,  thank  you,  ma’am.  That’s  all  right.”  And  he  was  just  letting 
Betsy  stand  there,  you  know.  He  lay  down  on  that  little  piece  of  straw.  It 
happened  to  be  a crack  in  the  floor  where  he  could  see  down  in  the 
kitchen  and  see  what  she  was  a-doing. 

And  it  wasn’t  five  minutes  she  put  on  a white  table  cloth  on  that  old 
table  cloth.  And  that  was  old,  that  old  table  cloth— every  corner  was  wore 
out  and  it  was  raggedy  as  could  be.  And  this  was  a clean  white  linen  table 
cloth,  covered  up  all  that  old  oil  table  cloth.  All  at  once  she  went  to  taking 
stuff  out  of  the  cupboard.  Took  some  cakes  and  pies,  got  some  whiskey 
and  brandy.  She  set  out  some  boiled  meat— boiled  ham,  roast  beef, 
potatoes,  beans.  And  Jack  starving  to  death  up  there;  his  mouth  was  just 
a-watering  for  some  of  that  food,  you  know. 

And  she’d  run  in  the  bedroom  and  change  clothes.  She  had  on  just  old 
common  clothes,  and  they  was  pretty  dirty,  her  clothes  was.  And  she  come 
out  all  dolled  up  and  dressed  up.  And  Jack  said,  “She  couldn’t  be  a-doing 
that  for  her  husband,”  says,  “an  old  drunk.” 

And  it  wasn’t  about  five  minutes,  in  come  a middle-aged  man  about 
her  age.  No  such  hugging  and  kissing  you  ever  saw  in  all  of  your  life. 

He  said,  “He  can’t  be  her  husband.  Something  wrong  here,”  he  said. 
And  he  laid  down  and  looked  through  the  crack.  He’s  watching  all  this 
through  the  crack,  a big  crack  in  the  floor. 

And  you  know  they  set  down  and  started  eating,  and  they  heard  an 
old  man  about  half  a mile  almost  away  from  the  house  a-coming  in  the 
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road.  And  he’s  a-singing:  [slow  and  slurred]  “She’ll  be  cornin’  around  the 
mountain  when  she  comes.” 

“Oh,  mercy  me,  there  comes  my  husband  back.  He’s  coming  back  a 
hour  early  this  time— drunk  as  he  can  be!” 

That  old  man  says,  “What  can  I do?”  Said,  “I  can’t  get  out  of  here 
without  him  seeing  me.” 

She  said,  “Down  over  here  in  the  corner,”  the  big  wooden  chest  which 
had  all  the  clothes  in  it,  big  clothes.  And  she  throwed  all  of  them  out  and 
throwed  it  in  the  backroom  on  the  bed.  Said,  “You  jump  in  there  and  I’ll 
lock  you  up  in  that  big  wooden  chest.”  And  he  jumped  in  that  big  wooden 
chest,  and  she  locked  him  up  in  there.  And  Jack  was  a-watching  all  this 
now  upstairs.  And  put  a big  wooden  key  for  to  lock  that  thing— a great  big 
keyhole  in  it. 

And  that  old  man  he  come  up  the  steps:  [slurred]  “Hey,  old  woman, 
you  got  anything  to  eat?” 

“How  do  you  expect  me  to  have  anything  to  eat?  All  I’ve  got  is  some 
bread  and  water.  You  can  have  that  if  you  want  it.” 

“Well,  just  a little  bread  and  water’s  better  than  nothing.  I give  you  a 
good  allowance.  What  do  you  do  with  all  your  money?” 

“Good  allowance!  You  don’t  give  me  nothing.”  And  set  that  pone  of 
bread  out  that  Jack  nibbled  on  a little.  And  gave  him  a glass  of  water. 

And  he  was  a-nibbling  on  that  bread,  and  Jack  gave  Betsy  a kick 
upstairs,  “frump,  bump,  bump.” 

“Hey,  old  woman,  what  in  the  world’s  upstairs?” 

“Law,  mercy  me,”  she  said,  “I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  there  come  to 
the  house  this  old  tramp  here  with  a something  a-dragging  along,  leading 
him  by  the  tail— looks  like  a heifer.  And  that  thing  just  skipped  along 
behind  him.  He  was  leading  it  by  his  tail.  He  took  it  right  upstairs  with 
him.  That’s  what’s  a-making  that  racket  up  there.” 

“Hey  stranger,  what’s  your  name  up  there?” 

“My  name’s  Jack.” 

[Slurred]  “All  right,  Jack,  come  down  here.  Have  a little  bread  and 
water  with  me.”  Jack  had  all  that  bread  and  water  he  wanted. 

You  know  Jack  come  on  down  and  that  old  man  he  thought  he’s 
seeing  things;  you  know  he  was  drunk.  And  he  saw  that  heifer  hide 
a-coming  from  behind  Jack:  “frump,  bump.”  And  his  eyes  and  his  nose 
blurred  out  and  he  was  just  a-shaking  his  head  a-looking.  “Hee-yaw,  Jack, 
what  in  the  world  is  that  thing  you  got  there  behind  you?” 

“Oh,  that’s  Betsy.  Betsy  goes  with  me  everywhere  I go.  Betsy’s 
bringing  me  good  luck.” 

“Well,  get  down  here  and  have  some  bread  and  water  with  me.”  Jack 
set  down  beside  the  table,  opposite  the  old  drunk  man,  and  he  said, 
“Well,”  he  says,  “there’s  the  bread  and  there’s  the  water.  Help  yourself.” 

Jack,  he  set  there  a little  while.  He  didn’t  eat  no  more  bread  and 
water.  He  give  old  Betsy  a kick  and  she  went  “frump,  frump,  bump.”  Jack 
jumped  up.  He  said,  “Betsy,  Betsy,  I’m  gonna  get  you.  I told  you  to  keep 
your  big  mouth  shut.”  Said,  “Don’t  be  a-telling  things.” 

And  the  old  drunk  man  said,  “What  did  she  say,  Jack?” 

“Oh  mercy  me,  I can’t  tell  you;  it’ll  make  the  good  woman  of  the 
house  mad.” 

He  said,  “Confound  you  and  the  old  woman  of  the  house!”  He  said, 
“You  don’t  tell  me”-he  pulled  out  a big  old  forty-five-  “and  if  you  don’t 
tell  me,  I’m  going  to  shoot  you  right  betwixt  the  eyes.” 
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“Oh,  oh,  hold  on,”  Jack  said.  “I  don’t  want  to  be  shot  betwixt  the 
eyes.”  He  said,  “I’ll  just  tell  you  [even]  if  it  does  make  the  good  woman 
of  the  house  mad.”  Said,  “There’s  some  good  roast  beef,  there’s  some  good 
boiled  ham  in  the  cupboard.” 

“Is  there,  old  woman?” 

“Yes,  yes,  there’s  a little  bit  of  things  from  my  kinfolk.” 

“Confound  you  and  your  kinfolks!  Set  her  right  here  and  let  me  and 
Jack  have  some.” 

And  the  old  woman  set  out  a dish  full  of  that  good  old  meat,  you 
know,  to  each,  and  they  ate  all  that  they  wanted.  They  got  that  ate  up,  all 
they  wanted.  Jack  set  around  there  a few  minutes.  He  give  old  Betsy 
another  “frump,  bump,  bump.”  Jack  jumped  up  again.  Says,  “Betsy, 
Betsy,”  said,  “I  told  you  to  quit  talking  out  at  school.  Keep  your  mouth 
shut.  You’re  gonna  make  the  good  woman  of  the  house  mad.” 

“Confound  you  and  the  good  woman  of  the  house!” 

Oh  yeah,  oh  yeah,”  Jack  said,  “I  know,  if  I don’t  tell  you,  you’ll 
shoot  me  betwixt  the  eyes.  I guess  I’ll  just  tell  you.”  Said,  “She  said  there 
was  some  good  cake  and  pie  in  the  cupboard.” 

“Is  there,  old  woman?” 

“Yes,  yes,  there’s  a little  bit  of  things  from  my  kinfolk.” 

“Confound  you  and  your  kinfolks!  Set  her  right  here  and  let  me  and 
Jack  have  some.” 

Jack,  he  ate  all  the  cake  and  pie  he  wanted.  Set  around  there  and  the 
old  drunk  man,  he  had  that  cake  and  pie  from  ear  to  ear.  And  he  ate  all  he 
wanted.  Then  Jack  set  around  there  about  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  longer 
and  give  old  Betsy  another  kick  “frump,  bump,  bump.”  “Betsy,  if  you 
don’t  quit  talking  I’m  going  to  take  you  out  of  here.” 

“Sit  down,  Jack.  You  ain’t  gonna  take  Betsy  nowhere.  She’s  the  best 
friend  I ever  had.”  Said,  “She’s  the  only  one  that’s  a-been  telling  me  the 
truth  around  here.”  Said,  “I  knew  we  had  more  to  eat  than  bread  and 
water.  What  did  she  say  this  time,  Jack?” 

“Well,  well,”  Jack  said,  “I  might  as  well  tell  you.  If  I don’t  I’ll  get 
shot  betwixt  the  eyes.  I’ll  just  tell  you  what  it  said.  Said  there’s  some  good 
brandy,  whiskey  in  the  cupboard.” 

“Is  there,  old  woman?” 

“Yes,  yes,  there’s  a little  bit  of  things  from  my  kinfolk.” 

“Set  it  right  here  and  let  me  and  Jack  have  some.” 

And  the  old  man  was  already  pretty  high.  And  they  set  that  brandy 
and  whiskey  out,  and  the  old  man,  he  drank  pretty  heavy  on  it.  Jack  just 
took  a dram  from  each  one;  that’s  one  swallow  of  each  one.  Aud,  well, 
Jack,  he  forgot  about  all  them,  the  vegetables,  the  old  woman  had  in  there. 
He  thought,  well,  they  might  taste  good.  He  gave  Betsy  another  kick 
“frump,  bump,  bump.”  “Betsy,  Betsy,  please  quit  talking.”  He  said,  “You 
gonna  ruin  the  woman  of  the  house.” 

.“What’d  he  say  this  time,  Jack?” 

“Well,”  he  said,  “I  might  as  well  tell  you.”  Said,  “There’s  a whole  lot 
of  good  old  potatoes  in  the  cupboard,  beans.” 

“Is  there,  old  woman?” 

“Yes,  yes,  there’s  a little  bit  of  things  from  my  kinfolks.” 

“Confound  you  and  your  kinfolks!  Set  them  right  here  and  let  me  and 
Jack  have  some.” 

And  the  old  man  was  getting  pretty  high  now.  He  was  drinking  too 
much  of  that  whiskey  and  that  brandy.  And  Jack  ate  some  of  them  beans 
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and  the  potatoes,  and  they  were  good.  But  Jack  was  just  full  up  to  here 
[gesture]  ; he  couldn’t  eat  no  more. 

And  you  know  by  that  tune,  ’bout  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the 
old  roosters  went  to  crowing— break  of  daylight.  Jack  said,  “My  goodness, 
here  it  is  a-getting  daylight.  I got  to  get  out  of  here  and  go.” 

The  old  man  says,  “You  ain’t  a-going  nowhere  until  you  sell  me  that 
Betsy.” 

Jack  said,  “I  can’t  sell  Betsy.  Betsy’s  the  only  thing  I’ve  got.  That’s  the 
only  thing’s  mine  and  I just  don’t  want  to  part  from  Betsy.” 

You  11  do  one  of  the  two:  You’ll  sell  her  to  me  or  I’ll  shoot  you 
twixt  the  yes  and  take  her.” 

“What-oh,  hold  on,1'  Jack  said.  “I  bet  you  ain’t  got  enough  money  to 
buy  her.” 

“Just  price  her  on.  I’ll  show  you.” 

Jack  said,  “I’ve  got  to  have  every  bit  of  it  in  gold.  Three  thousand 
dollars  that’s  the  least’ll  buy  it.” 

“Why,  I’ve  got  three  thousand  dollars  in  gold.” 

She  didn’t  think  he  had  a dollar  in  gold.  She  thought  he  drunk  it  all 
up.  You  know  he’d  been  a-saving  his  gold  money.  And  pulled  out  socks 
out  of  knotholes,  and  under  the  bed  and  tore  it  from  the  old  tick.  And  the 
feather  bed  and  the  socks— he  had  some  money  tied  up  in  there.  Why,  five 
or  six  socks,  he  drug  out,  and  the  old  woman’s  eyes  popped  out  that  big 
[gesture]  and  her  mouth  opened  up.  And  the  old  man  cut  them  open  and 
pulled  the  money  out  on  the  table  and  counted  out  three  thousand  dollars 
in  gold. “There  I told  you  I had  some  money  [quick  laugh].” 

Well,  well,  Jack  set  around  there  a little  while  and  put  the  money  in 
his  pocket,  had  got  the  money  in  his  pocket.  He  said,  “Oh,  I forgot;  I got 
to  have  that  old  wooden  chest  over  there  throwed  in  extree.” 

“Not”  up  she  jumped.  “You  shan’t  have  that  chest.  My 
great-great-great-great  grandfather  give  [it]  to  my  great-great-great 
grandfather.  My  great-grandfather  give  it  to  my  grandfather.” 

He  said,  “Now  you  shut  up,  old  woman!”  and  knocked  her  plumb  flat 
on  the  floor.  “Have  that  blamed  old  wooden  chest.  It  was  nothing  no  way, 
just  a pack  of  junk  a-setting  in  the  place.”  Said,  “Just  ain’t  worth 
nothing.” 

Jack  said,  “That  thing’s  heavy.  You’re  gonna  have  to  help  me  get  it 
out  on  the  porch  and  get  it  on  my  shoulder.” 

And  the  porch  is  about  four  feet  high  off  the  floor.  And  they  pushed 
that  thing  out  on  the  porch,  and  Jack  got  down  there  and  got  that  thing 
on  his  back.  You  know  that  thing  was  heavy.  Jack  knew  what  was  in  the 
chest,  you  know,  that  old  man,  you  know,  she’d  locked  up  in  there.  And 
Jack,  he  wanted  that  old  man,  so  he  got  him  on  his  back,  and  that  old 
man  weighed  about  a hundred  and  sixty  pound.  The  chest  weighed  about  a 
hundred.  That’s  about  two-sixty. 

That  about  all  Jack  could  do  to  wobble  with,  and  he  just  about  gave 
out.  And  he  got  just  outside  of  the  house,  around  the  turn  of  the  road.  He 
come  to  a dry  well;  it  had  no  water  in  it  in  a long  time.  And  the  top  was 
uncovered— a big  hole  in  the  ground,  ’bout  twenty  feet  deep.  (You  know 
them  things  are  dangerous— to  leave  holes  like  that  uncovered,  you  know. 
But  nobody  filled  it  up;  nobody ’d  covered  it  up.)  Jack  walked  up  to  the 
edge  of  that  thing.  He  said,  “Confound,  this  wooden  chest  is  getting  too 
heavy.  I can’t  carry  it  another  step.  I’m  gonna  throw  it  in  the  bottom  of 
this  old  well.” 
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Something  said,  “Please,  Jack,  please  don’t  throw  this  chest  in  the 
bottom  of  the  well.”  Said,  “There’s  a poor  old  man  in  here.” 

Well,  Jack  throwed  him  down  pretty  hard  beside  the  well,  just  about 
jerked  the  daylights  out  of  that  old  man  in  the  chest,  you  know;  Old  man 
says,  “You  won’t  throw  me  in  the  bottom  of  that.”  He  said,  “I’ve  got  as 
much  money  in  my  pocket  as  he  give  for  that  heifer  hide.  And,”  he  said, 
“I’ll  give  you  three  thousand  dollars  if  you  don’t  throw  me  in  the  bottom 
of  that  well.” 

Jack  said,  “I  don’t  believe  you  got  three  thousand  dollars.” 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “I  have.  I got  three  thousand  dollars  in  gold.”  He  said, 
“Me  and  that  woman  was  a-leaving  tonight,  and  we  was  running  away  from 
that  old  man.  We  was  leaving  and,”  said,  “he  caught  us  before  we  got 
gone.” 

“Well,”  Jack  said,  “if  you  got  it,  you’ve  got  to  prove  it  to  me.”  Said, 
“I’ll  take  the  key  out  of  that  keyhole,  and  you  stick  it  out  through  the 
keyhole.” 

And  that  old  man,  he  stuck  out  three  thousand  dollars  in  gold  through 
that  keyhole.  Well,  Jack:  “I’ll  just  promise  not  to  throw  you  to  the  bottom 
of  that  well.”  Said,  “I  know  you’ve  got  a gun  in  your  pocket,  and  if  I was 
to  let  you  out,  you’d  shoot  me  and  take  my  three  thousand  dollars  and 
take  your  three  thousand  dollars  back.  You’d  have  six  thousand,  and  I 
would  have  nothing,  just  a dead  body.  I’ll  leave  the  key  in  the  lock.”  He 
stuck  the  key  in  the  hole  and  went  off,  the  old  man  a-setting  there. 

Well,  that  old  drunk  man  that  morning  about  daylight,  he  tried  to 
make  Betsy  to  talk  to  him  and  he  couldn’t,  and  when  he  kicked  her,  he 
just  could  hear  that  sound  “frump,  bump,  bump.”  And  he  couldn’t 
understand  a word  she  said.  And  him  and  the  old  woman  got  in  a fight, 
awfullest  fight  you  ever  saw.  They  beat  each  other  till  they  was  bloody  all 
over,  and  she  left.  And  the  old  man  beat  that  there  heifer  hide  till  he  just 
beat  it  up— it  was  dry  anyway— he  just  beat  it  up  till  it  broke  all  to  pieces. 
All  he  had  left  was  the  horns  and  eyes  and  head  and  the  tail.  He  just  beat 
the  thing  up. 

The  old  woman  come  on  down  to  the  well,  and  there  set  the  wooden 
chest.  And  she  unlocked  and  let  the  old  man  out,  and  they  left  together 
without  any  money;  they  didn’t  have  a bit  of  money.  They  left  the  old 
drunk  man  back  up  there  at  his  house. 

Jack  went  on  home  and  got  in  about  dark.  Tom  and  Will  said,  “Hey, 
hey,  here  come  the  prodigal  son  back.” 

“Yeah,”  Jack  said,  “I  done  pretty  good  with  that  heifer  hide.”  Said, 
“You  boys  helped  out  a whole  lot.” 

“Ha,  and  what  did  you  do?” 

“Oh,”  Jack  said,  “I  just  sold  that  old  heifer  hide  for  six  thousand 
dollars.”  And  you  know  six  thousand  dollars  in  those  days  in  gold  would 
be  like  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  our  day.  Money  was  hard  to  get 
and  everything  was  poor  in  [that]  country  and  people  didn’t  have  much. 
And  boy,  Jack  was  a rich  man. 

Well,  they  didn’t  believe  him.  Jack  took  it  out  of  his  pocket  there  and 
counted  it  out  on  the  table.  And  their  eyes  popped  out  Digger  than  some 
of  them  people  that  saw  Jack  a-leading  that  heifer  hide  down  the  road. 

“We  just  can’t  hardly  believe  this!” 

“Well,”  Jack  said,  “it  was  kindly  good  luck  I had.  It  was  good  luck; 
that’s  there  was  to  it.” 

Tom  said,  “If  Jack  can  get  six  thousand  dollars  for  his  little  old  heifer 
hide,  law,  what  we  could  get  out  of  our  horsehides.”  Said,  “We  oughta  get 
ten  thousand  dollars  apiece.” 
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Well,  Jack  said,  “Looka  here  boys;  it’d  take  a month.  You’d  have  to 
skin  vour  horses,”  he  said,  “stuff  them  and  let  them  dry.”  He  said,  “you 
couldn’t  take  them  with  you.”  He  said,  “About  ten  o’clock,”  said,  “the 
flies  would  blow  them  and  there’d  be  maggots  on  them.”  Said,  “You  don’t 
want  to  have  them  like  that.”  Said,  “You  boys  are  too  busy  at  work.” 
Said,  I ve  got  six  thousand  dollars.”  Said,  “I’ll  give  you  a thousand  apiece 
of  my  money  and  not  kill  your  horses  and  just  stay  together,  and  I’ll  stay 
here  and  we’ll  all  live  together.” 

Don  t want  a cent  of  your  old  money.  If  you  could  make  six 
thousand  dollars  with  your  little  old  heifer  hide,  we  know  we  can  make  ten 
thousand  with  our  horsehides.” 

They  got  up  next  morning  and  killed  their  horses  before  daylight,  had 
them  skinned  by  daylight.  And  they  went  and  laid  them  horsehides  across 
their  back,  and  they  laid  over  on  their  back,  and  they  weighed  over  a 
hundred  pound,  them  horsehides  did— wet  hides,  big  old  horsehides,  maybe 
a hundred  and  twenty-five.  And  it  was  all  they  could  do  to  drag  them 
things. 

And  they  went  down  the  road  just  like  Jack  did,  dragging  on  the 
ground  them  old  wet  hides,  you  know.  And  about  ten  o’clock,  just  like 
Jack  told  them,  the  flies  bio  wed  them.  And  it  wasn’t  an  hour,  just  about 
eleven,  that  they  had  maggots  on  them.  You  could  smell  them  a half  a 
mile.  And  they  drug  them  hides  on  till  they  got  to  stinking;  by  dark,  you 
could  smell  them  a mile,  they  stunk  so. 

And  they  come  to  the  first  house  that  Jack  come  to,  and  they 
hollered,  “Hello-oo.  Can  we  get  to  stay  all  night  with  you?”  The  woman 
come  out  and  she  grabbed  her  nose  and  went,  “She-ew!  Yes,  yes,  if  you 
throw  them  old  stinking  things  away.” 

And  they  went  on  down  the  road  to  the  next  house  where  Jack 
hollered,  you  know,  and  they  hollered,  “Hello-oo.”  The  woman  came  out: 
“She-ew!”  She  said,  “Yes,  yes,  what  could  I do  for  you?” 

“We’d  like  to  stay  all  night  with  you.” 

“Yes,  yes,  if  you  throw  them  old  rotten  stinking  things  away.” 

And  they  were  so  mad  that  they  went  on  down  the  road  about  a half 
a mile  and  tnrowed  them  off  in  the  hollow  and  come  back  to  that  second 
house  and  stayed  all  night.  And  they  heard  them  talk  about  how  Jack  got 
that  three  thousand  dollars.  They  didn’t  know  about  the  other  three.  And 
they  learned  where  Jack  got  the  three  thousand  that  the  old  drunk  man 
give  him  for  that  calf  hide,  and  he  couldn’t  undertand  it  talk,  and  he  got 
mad  and  beat  it  up  and  beat  his  old  woman  up.  She  left,  and  they  didn’t 
know  about  the  ofd  man  setting  down  in  the  chest  that  she  unlocked  and 
left  with  her.  And  they  was  tell  all  that,  and  Tom  and  Will  knew  it  was 
partly  so  because  Jack  come  home  with  six  thousand  dollars  in  gold. 

And  Jack  knew  when  Tom  and  Will  come  back— he  knew  that  they 
couldn’t  sell  them  rotten  hides— and  when  they’d  come  back  they’d  try  to 
take  his  money  away  from  him.  And  that  day  he  made  a wooden  box,  put 
all  his  gold  in,  and  took  it  up  there  on  the  hill  under  what  they  called  a 
big  old  sheltering  rock.  It  had  a big  cutout  over  and  you  could  shelter 
under  it  when  it  rained.  And  dug  him  a hole  way  back  under  that  rock  and 
buried  that  in  that  wooden  box  and  covered  it  up.  Put  leaves  and  things 
over  it,  and  you  couldn’t  tell  what  never  been  any  dirt  dug  there.  Then 
went  on  back  to  the  house. 

Next  day,  about  dark,  Tom  and  Will  come  in,  the  maddest  men  you 
ever  saw.  “Jack,  you  lied  to  us.  You  told  us  to  kill  our  horses.” 

Jack  said,  “I  didn’t  do  such  a thing,  boys.  I done  my  best  to  keep  you 

from  killing  them.”  Said,  “I  even  offered  you  boys  a thousand  dollars 
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Said,  “We’re  going  to  take  every  penny  you  got,  and  more  than  that 
we  ain’t  gonna  let  you  live.  You  ain’t  gonna  get  us  into  any  more  trouble. 
We’re  gonna  kill  you.  We  gonna  give  you  three  ways  to  die.  We  gonna 
shoot  you  or  burn  you  or  drown  you.” 

And  Jack  knew  they’d  do  exactly  what  he  didn’t  want  them  to  do. 
And  Jack,  he  setting  there:  “Boohoohoo,  I just  can’t  stand  that  old  cold 
Water.”  Said,  “I’d  rather  you’d  shoot  me  or  burn  me,  but  don’t  drown 
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Tom  said,  “We’ll  drown  him  in  the  morning.” 

And  when  morning  come,  about  daylight,  they  got  up  and  got  their 
breakfast.  And  they  got  a great  old  big  tow  sack,7  big  enough  to  put  Jack  in, 
and  it  was  about  half  a mile  to  the  river.  I don’t  know  why  they  didn’t 
have  sense  enough  to  let  him  walk  down  there.  But  they  put  him  in  that 
sack  and  tied  him  up.  And  Tom  got  one  end  and  Will  got  the  other,  and 
there  they  went. 

And  they  went  on  down  about  a hundred  yards  from  the  house;  that’s 
where  the  road  is  and  a big  rail  fence  right  above  the  road.  They  pitched 
Jack  over  that  rail  fence,  and  he  was  just  standing  up  against  that  rail 
fence.  And  they  looked  back  and  the  house  caught  on  fire  right  around  the 
chimley  [sic] . And  they  knew  Jack’s  gold  was  in  that  house,  and  if  it  got 
burned  up,  they  wouldn’t  have  nothing.  They  forgot  all  about  Jack  and  run 
back  to  put  that  fire  out.  They  grabbed  old  buckets  and  they  carried  them 
water  and  they  was  tearing  off  boards  around  the  chimney  and  a-fighting 
that  fire  till  they  didn’t  see  nothing,  they  was  fighting  the  fire  so  hard. 

And  you  know  while  Jack  [was]  standing  there  beside  the  fence  in 
that  tow  sack,  there  come  an  old  man  along,  about  ninety-nine  years  old, 
and  he  had  a big  fine  horse  and  the  purtiest  dog  you  ever  saw  and  three 
thousand  sheep.  He  said,  “Hey,  what’re  you  doing  there  in  that  sack?” 

“Don’t  talk  to  me,”  Jack  said.  “Be  quiet.”  Said,  “I’m  a-fixing  to  go  to 
heaven,  and,”  said,  “the  angels’re  coming  after  me,  and  if  they  hear  yous 
here  a-talking  to  me,  they  may  not  come.” 

Said,  “You  talk  like  a young  man.” 

Jack  said,  “I  am  a young  man.”  Said,  “I’m  just  twenty  years  old.” 

“Oh  me,  I’m  ninety-nine,  just  about  ready  to  die.  I want  to  swap 
places  with  you.”  Said,  “I  got  three  thousand  sheep  out  here.  I got  a sheep 
dog  to  take  care  of  them  that  can  just  take  them  anywhere.  And,”  he  said, 
“I’ll  give  you  my  sheep,  and  I got  a fine  horse,  fine  saddle  and  bridle.” 
Said,  “I’ll  give  you  the  horse  and  bridle  and  three  thousand  sheep  and  that 
sheep  dog,”  saia,  “just  do  anything  with  them  sheep.” 

And  Jack  said,  “If  you  want  to  swap,  get  me  untied  right  quick.”  And 
the  old  man,  he  jumped  off  his  horse,  quick  as  he  could,  tied  his  horse  to 
the  fence  there,  and  untied  Jack.  And  Jack,  he  got  the  old  man  in  the 
sack,  tied  him  up  real  tight.  Said,  “Now  let  me  tell  you  something.”  Said, 
“When  the  angels  come  after  you,  don’t  talk  to  them.”  Said,  “If  you  talk 
to  them,  they  might  not  take  you.”  Said,  “They  might  find  out  it  ain’t  me 
and  they  wouldn't  take  you.” 

Old  man  said,  “I  won’t  say  a word.” 

So  Tom  and  Will  fought  about  three  hours  to  get  that  fire  out.  Jack 
took  his  sheep  up  the  road  about  a mile  and  a big  bottomland  up  there, 
beside  the  river,  a big  river.  That’s  where  they  was  taking  Jack  to  throw 
him  in  that  river,  and  it  was  a big  river,  almost  as  big  as  the  Mississippi 
River.  Got  him  up  there,  Jack  did,  with  all  of  them  sheep,  and  he  told  his 
dog  to  watch  them.  He  rode  back  down  where  he  could  see  what  Tom  and 
Will’s  going  to  do  with  the  old  man  and  tied  his  horse. 
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Tom  and  Will  took  the  old  man  down  to  the  river;  they  got  down  to 
the  river.  “All  right,  Jack,  you  got  anything  to  say  before  we  throw  you, 
you  better  say  it.”  That  old  man,  he  thought  it  was  the  angels  talking  they 
was  going  to  throw  him  into  heaven,  and  he  wasn’t  going  to  say  nothing. 
And  they  pitched  him  out  in  the  river,  and  the  old  man  kicked  around  and 
drownded. 

Well,  I can’t  tell  you,  boys  and  girls,  that  old  man  might  have  went  to 
heaven  because  if  he  was  a good  man,  he  did.  I don’t  know  where  he  went. 

But  anyway,  Jack,  he  waited  till  about  four  o’clock  that  evening,  and 
he  come  on  back  to  the  house  with  them  three  thousand  sheep,  and  he  got 
to  hollering,  “Hey,  boys,  open  up  the  gate!  Open  up  the  gate!”  They  had  a 
big  field  there,  ’bout  a hundrea  acres  in  the  grassland,  you  know.  “Open 
up  the  field!  Open  up  the  field!”  Said,  “Get  that  gate  open;  gonna  get  my 
sheep  in.” 

Tom  said,  “That  talked  like  Jack.” 

Will  said,  “It  couldn’t  be  Jack;  you  know  we  drowned  him.” 

“That  looks  like  Jack.  Why  he’s  got  the  same  clothes  on.”  Tom  says, 
“It  does.” 

They  opened  up  the  gate,  and  Jack,  he  drove  all  them  sheep  in.  They 
looked  like  five  thousand  sheep  to  Tom  and  Will.  “Well,  boys,  you  done 
me  another  good  job,”  he  said.  “I  got  me  one  horse  and  one  fine  dog  to 
take  care  of  my  sheep.”  He  said,  “That  river  down  there  is  just  full  of 
sheep.”  He  said,  “I  only  caught  one  horse,  but  there’s  a dozen  horses  in 
there.  But,”  he  said,  “just  got  one  and  I done  him  by  the  tail  and  he  drug 
me  out.  And,”  he  said,  “that’s  all  I got,  and  one  dog  and  three  thousand 
sheep. 

Tom  scratched  his  head  a lot.  He  knowed  they  throwed  him  in.  He 
must  have  got  them  out  of  the  river.  So  he  said,  Jack,  you  just  have  to 
throw  me  and  Will  in,  in  the  morning.” 

Jack  said,  “I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do  now,  boys.  I’ve  got  three  thousand 
sheep.”  Says,  “You  boys  got  the  farm  here,”  he  says,  “about  a thousand 
acres,  ’nough  to  take  care  of  the  sheep  and  all  the  kine  in  the  land  and  all 
the  crops  you  want  to  raise.  I’ll  give  you  boys  a thousand  apiece.  We  11  just 
have  equals  of  the  sheep.”  He  says,  “That  oughta  be  enough  for  all  of  our 
lives  for  all  the  sheep  we  want.  We  can  sell  all  we  want,  get  all  the  money 
we  want,  all  the  sheep  and  meat  we  want  to  eat.  And,”  he  said,  “you  boys 
don’t  have  to  run  them  out  of  the  river.” 

“If  you  say  another  word  to  us,”  they  said,  “we’ll  just  shoot  you  right 

here  and  throw  you  across  the  fence.”  ,n 

“Well,”  Jack  said,  “nothing  won’t  do  you  boys.  Okay,  he  said,  I ii 
tell  you  one  thing:  I’m  not  gonna  carry  you  boys  down  there.  If  you  get 
down  there,  you  gonna  have  to  walk  down  there.  I can’t  carry  you  two 
boys  a half  mile.” 

“All  right.” 

They  got  up  next  morning,  and  Tom  and  Will  couldn’t  wait.  They  got 
breakfast  ready  to  eat.  Jack  he  didn’t  much  care  about  this,  but  there 

wasn’t  nothing  else  to  do.  . . , 

You  know  they  walked  down  there  and  got  to  this  big  rock  to  pitch 
them  off,  about  fifteen  feet,  right  into  that  big  river.  And  Jack  said, 
“Which  one  wants  to  go  first?” 

Tom  said,  “I  do.  I’m  the  oldest.” 

“All  right,  get  in  the  sack.”  He  got  in  the  sack  and  they  tied  him  up 


good. 
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They  carried  the  sacks  down  there.  Jack  didn’t  even  carry  the  sacks; 
Tom  and  Will  carried  them. 

And  he  tied  him  up.  He  said,  “Will,  you’ll  have  to  help  me  pitch  him 
out.  The  farther  I can  get  him  out  in  that  river  there,  the  more  sneep  he’ll 
get.”  And  Will  helped  him  pitch  him  out  in  the  river,  and  he  was  kicking 
around  before  he  sank.  You  know  he  was  kicking  around  in  that  river 
before  he  went  down. 

And  Will  said,  “What’s  he  doing?” 

Jack  said,  “He’s  getting  his  sheep.  You  got  to  get  in  the  sack  right 
quick  if  you  want  to  catch  any  sheep.”  And  he  jumped  in  that  sack,  and 
Jack  tied  him  up  and  couldn’t  pitch  him  out  in  the  river.  He  just  rolled 
him  off  the  rock  and  let  him  into  the  river.  You  know  what  happened:  he 
kicked  around  and  around. 

Well,  Jack  went  back  to  the  house  and  there  he  was  with  all  his 
money.  The  farm  was  his;  the  sheep  was  his.  He  felt  a little  sad  about  his 
brothers— he  killed  them— but  they’s  a-gonna  kill  him.  It’s  him  or  them; 
that’s  all  there  was  to  it.  He  tried  to  play  fair  with  them  in  every  way  he 
could,  but  he  couldn’t. 

You  know,  Jack,  the  first  he  done,  he  went  to  town,  bought  him  some 
fine  clothes,  dressed  up  just  like  a king’s  son.  And  everybody  in  that  town, 
specially  the  girls,  they  just  went  wild  over  Jack.  Everyone  of  them  had  his 
[sic]  eye  on  him,  but  Jack  didn’t  pretty  much  pay  attention  to  them  at 
first.  Finally  at  last,  he  found  one  ne  liked.  It  wasn’t  long  he  fell  in  love 
with  her.  It  wasn’t  long  he  got  married. 

And  he  went  out  there  in  that  house.  He  didn’t  take  much:  two  or 
three  hundred  dollars  in  gold  to  build  a fine  house,  about  like  a hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  would  build  today.  And  he  built  him  one  of  the  finest 
castles  out  there,  just  like  the  king  had. 

And  Jack,  he  raised  him  about  three  or  four  little  boys  and  girls.  Far 
as  I know,  they’re  just  getting  along  fine.  You  might  find  them  going  to 
see  them  some  day,  I don’t  know  [short  laughs] . 

This  long  tale  of  clever  Jack  contains  the  key  motifs  of  epi- 
sodes III  through  V of  Aarne-Thompson  Tale  Type  1535  “The 
Rich  and  Poor  Peasant,”8  which  is  well-distributed  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Europe  and  has  been  widely  collected  in 
Ireland.  Motifs  matching  the  Aarne-Thompson  plot  outline  are 
K1571  “Trickster  discovers  adultery:  food  goes  to  husband 
instead  of  paramour,”  K114  “Pseudo-magic  cowhide  is  sold  to 
adulteress’  husband,”  K1574  “Trickster  as  sham  magician  buys 
chest  containing  hidden  paramour,”  K443.1  “Hidden  paramour 
buys  freedom  from  discoverer,”  and  K842  “Trickster  escapes  from 
sack  through  exchange  with  shepherd.”  The  Jack  Tale  adaptation 
of  motif  K940  “Deception  into  killing  own  animals”  especially 
develops  the  characterization  of  Jack’s  good  nature  and  his 
brothers’  foolish  greed;  Jack  does  not  lie  as  the  traditional  trick- 
ster does,  but  tells  the  truth  about  his  heifer  hide  and  warns  his 
brothers  against  killing  their  horses.  Additional  motifs  are: 
K1 571. 0.1  “Trickster  discovers  adultery:  gets  food  prepared  for 
paramour”  and  L223  “Modest  inheritance  best.” 
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Variants  of  this  Jack  Tale  are  included  in  Isobel  G.  Carter, 
“Mountain  White  Folklore:  Tales  from  the  Southern  Blue  Ridge,” 
JAF,  38  (1925),  343-46  and  Richard  Chase,  The  Jack  Tales,  pp. 
161-71.  A video-tape  of  another  telling  by  Marshall  Ward  is  in  the 
Burton-Manning  Folklore  Collection  at  East  Tennessee  State  Uni- 
versity; copies  are  available  through  the  E.T.S.U.  Department  of 
English.  Sound  recordings  of  other  performances  by  Marshall  Ward 
are  in  the  Appalachian  Oral  History  Collection  at  Appalachian 
State  University  and  in  the  Burton-Manning  Collection  at  E.T.S.U. 
A commercial  recording  of  this  tale  as  told  by  Ray  Hicks  is  avail- 
able on  Folk-Legacy  Record  FTA-14.  The  N.C.  Office  of  Folklife 
Programs  archives  contain  sound  recordings  of  a version  told  by 
Stanley  Hicks  at  the  1978  N.C.  Folklife  Festival. 


Marshall  Ward:  “Cat  ’n  Mouse” 

Collected  by  W.  Amos  Abrams,  Appalachian  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Boone,  N.C.,  August  12,  1944.  Original  discs  and  tape  copy 
in  Appalachian  Collection,  Appalachian  State  University. 

Boys  and  girls,  I’m  going  to  tell  you  a story  about  three  sons.  This 
story  is  “Cat  ’n  Mouse.”  Once  upon  a time,  there  lived  an  old  man  in  a 
certain  country  that  had  three  sons.  The  oldest  one’s  name  was  Tom,  the 
next  one  was  Will,  and  the  youngest  son’s  name  was  Jack.  Jack  was  the 
youngest  boy.  And  the  oldest  boy,  Tom,  didn’t  like  his  brother  Jack,  and 
Will  liked  his  brother  Tom. 

So  once  his  dad  called  them  all  three  into  the  house  one  day.  Said, 
“Boys,  you’re  both,  all  three  of  you,  old  enough  to  go  out  and  try  your 
fortune.  Now  I don’t  have  very  much  to  give  you  boys,  but  I’m  gonna  give 
you  what  I have.  I have  fifty  cents  apiece  to  give  you  boys.  I want  you 
boys  to  take  this  money  out  and  try  your  fortune  and  see  which  one  can 
make  the  most  money  with  the  fifty  cents.” 

Well,  Tom  and  Will  took  their  fifty  cents  and  went  to  the  store  and 
bought  some  clothes.  In  those  days,  they  didn’t  have  clothes  like  our 
clothes  today.  But  they  bought  such  clothes  as  they  sold.  They  had  the 
cloth  and  they  took  the  cloth  home,  and  had  their  mother  to  make  the 
clothes. 

Well,  Jack  said,  “I’m  not  going  to  spend  my  fifty  cents  just  on  old 
clothes.  I’m  going  to  make  more  than  fifty  cents  out  of  my  money.  So,” 
he  says,  “I’m  a-going  with  you  boys  tomorrow  to  work.” 

Tom  and  Will  says,  “No,  you’re  not  going.”  “I’m  not  going  to  let  an 
old  ragged,  dirty,  stinking  boy  like  you  go  along  with  us.  Now  if  you  want 
to  go,  you  can  go  and  buy  you  some  clothes  like  we  have.  And  then  you 
can  go  with  us.” 

“No,”  Jack  says,  “I’m  not  going  to  buy  no  clothes.  I’m  going  to  take 
my  fifty  cents  along  with  me  for  luck.”  So  he  sewed  this  fifty  cents  up  in 
his  shirt  pocket.  And  his  shirt  pocket  was  very  ragged  and  his  clothes  were 
very  ragged,  and  they’d  been  patched  and  patched  different  times,  and  they 
were  dirty. 
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So  Tom  and  Will  next  morning  got  up  early,  and  they  started  out  on 
their  journey  to  go  out  in  the  world  and  try  their  fortune.  Well,  Jack  says, 
“I’m  going  too.”  They  told  Jack  not  to  follow  them.  If  he  did,  they’d  whip 
him.  Well,  Jack  says,  “I  don’t  care  what  they  say.  I’m  a-going  to  follow 
them  when  they  start  off.” 

Well,  they  begin  to  go.  On  their  way,  they  went  on  an  old  road  that 
was  an  old  one  that  they  traveled  for  years.  Tom  and  Will  begin  their  jour- 
ney. Well,  Jack  he  began  too,  stepping  along  behind  Tom  and  Will. 

Well,  Tom  and  Will  walked  about  half  a day,  and  they  set  down  under 
a shade  tree.  Said,  “We’ll  rest  here  and  see  if  Jack  is  following  us.  And  if 
he  is,”  said,  “We’ll  catch  him  and  give  him  a good  whipping.” 

Well,  they  hadn’t  been  a-sitting  there  for  just  a little  while,  saw  Jack 
stick  his  head  around  the  turn.  Tom  said,  “Looka  there,  here  he  comes.” 
And  so  Will  said,  “What  we’re  gonna  do?”  Well,  Tom  says,  “We’ll  give  him 
a good  whipping  like  we  promised.” 

They  hid  behind  a log  up  there  on  the  road.  And  Jack  came  along 
running  just  as  hard  as  he  could  go  to  catch  up  with  Tom  and  Will.  He 
thought  they’d  got  the  lead.  And  they  jumped  out  behind  the  log  and 
grabbed  him.  And  said,  “Oh  yes,  old  boy,  what  did  we  tell  you?  We  told 
you  not  to  follow  us.  If  you  did,  we’d  give  you  a good  whipping.  And 
that’s  what  we  gonna  give  you.” 

So  they  cut  them  a big  hickory  stick— a hickory  stick  big  enough  to 
whip  a horse  with!  And  they  gave  Jack  a good  beating.  And  Jack  he  begged 
the  boys  to  not  beat  him  so  hard,  but  they  give  him  a real  whipping.  They 
made  the  blood  run  down  his  back,  they  whipped  him  so  hard. 

Well,  Jack  he  sit  there  and  cried  a while.  And  Tom  and  Will  said, 
“Now,  Jack,  this  is  a warning.  Don’t  you  follow  us,”  he  says.  “We’ll  kill 
you.  We  won’t  whip  you,  but  we’ll  kill  you.  We’ll  get  shet  of  you  that 
way.  Don’t  you  try  to  follow  us  anymore.” 

Well,  Jack  says,  “I  wouldn’t  be  so  hard  on  my  baby  brother.” 

“Yeah,  you  a baby  all  right.  Dad  and  mother’s  petted  you  all  of  your 
life.  And  I don’t  like  you  no  way  on  that  account.  Now,  don’t  follow  us 
anymore.  We’re  a-warning  you.  We  catch  you  again,  we’ll  kill  you,  Jack.” 

[Section  missing  on  disc.  Jack  takes  his  bloody  clothes  off  and  washes 
them  in  a brook.]  He  hung  them  up  in  a little  bush  and  let  them  dry.  Then 
he  went  down  in  the  brook  and  took  a bath  himself.  And  washed  the 
blood  off  himself,  and  this  was  kinda  cool  and  healed  up  the  sores  that  his 
brothers  had  made  on  him. 

Then  he  said,  “I’m  not  going  to  be  outdone  by  my  two  brothers.  They 
can’t  do  me  this  way.  I’ll  follow  them;  I don’t  care  what  they  say;  I’m 
going  to  follow  them.” 

Jack  he  began  to  run  again.  After  a while  he  came  in  sight  of  the  boys. 
Then  he  was  a little  bit  shy  about  venturing  out  very  far.  Tom  and  Will 
would  go  around  one  curve;  he  wouldj  stick  his  head  around  the  next  curve 
to  see  which  way  they  were  going.  And  after  a while,  about  four  o’clock, 
Tom  and  Will  said,  “We  better  hide  up  here  behind  this  rock  and  see  if 
Jack  is  following  us  again.  And  if  he  is,  we  must  live  up  to  our  word.” 

Well,  Tom  and  Will  they  climbed  up  on  the  bank  behind  a big  rock. 
And  they  watched  and  after  a while,  they  seen  Jack  a-coming,  just  a-running 
like  a little  dog  trotting  along  the  road.  And  he  would  run  a little  piece 
and  then  he’d  stop  and  then  he’d  look.  After  a while  Tom  says,  “Lookee 
there,  here  he  comes.”  Says,  “All  right,  Will,  you  catch  him  and  we’ll  do 
like  we  told  him  we’d  do.” 
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So  Tom  and  Will  jumped  out  and  they  grabbed  Jack.  And  they  said, 
Oh  yes,  Jack,  we  told  you  to  not  follow  us.  Now,  Jack,  we’re  just  as  good 
as  our  word.  We’re  going  to  kill  you,  and  we  know  if  we  kill  you,  you 
can’t  follow  us  anymore.” 

Well,  Jack  says  “Boys,  I wouldn’t  do  that.”  Says, “You’ll  never  get  over 
this  if  you  kill  me.”  Says,  “Dad  and  mother  won’t  like  it  and,”  says, 
“they’ll  always  wonder  what  became  of  me.” 

Well,  says,  “We  can’t  help  it,  Jack.  You’s  so  ragged  and  dirty  and,” 
says,  “if  you  were  to  go  with  us,  we  couldn’t  get  a job  nowhere.  And,” 
said,  “we  want  to  get  a job  and  make  good.”  Said,  “Now  why  didn’t  you 
buy  you  some  clothes  as  we’d  told  you?” 

“Well,”  Tom  says,  “we  might  as  well  kill  him.”  So  they  began  to  beat 
him,  Jack,  and  they  beat  him  until  they  thought  they  had  him  dead.  Then 
they  took  him  down  there  and  there’s  a great  big  mudhole.  And  they 
packed  him  down  in  that  mud  and  rolled  rocks,  chunks,  sticks,  on  him  and 
covered  him  up  with  leaves.  “Now,”  they  says,  “nobody’ll  never  know 
what  we  done.” 

And  after  a while  this  cold  water  and  mud  brought  Jack  back  to  life. 
And  Jack  begin  to  kick  and  groan  and  twist,  and  after  a while  he  got  his 
head  out  of  the  mud  so  he  could  breathe.  Then  he  begin  to  push  the  rock 
and  chunks  down  in  the  soft  mud,  and  after  a while  he  slided  out  from 
under  the  rock  and  mud  and  leaves.  And  this  time  he  went  down  beside  a 
little  creek  and  washed  his  clothes  again  and  washed  the  mud  off  them,  and 
by  this  time  it  was  getting  late. 

“Well,”  Jack  says,  “I'm  not  gonna  be  outdone  by  my  brothers.  I’ll  still 
yet  follow  them.”  So  he  got  his  clothes  straightened  out  and  began  to  go. 

He  ran  as  hard  as  he  could  go,  and  after  a while  he  came  to  where 
there’s  three  roads.  One  went  to  the  left,  one  went  to  the  right,  and  one 
went  straight  ahead.  Well,  Jack,  he  tried  to  see  which-a-way  his  brothers 
had  gone,  but  he  couldn’t  tell— it  was  getting  too  dark. 

“Well,”  he  says,  “I’ll  have  to  go  on  one  of  these  roads  so  I’ll  trust  my 
luck.  I’ll  throw  my  old  hat  right  up  in  the  air,  and  ever-which  road  it  falls 
in  that’s  the  way  I’ll  go.”  So  he  threw  his  hat  up  in  the  air  and  his  hat  fell 
in  the  left  road.  So  Jack  took  the  left-hand  side  road.  This  road  looked  like 
it  hadn’t  been  traveled  for  years. 

And  Jack  he  began  to  go  fast.  He  would  run  a while,  then  he’d  trot  a 
while,  then  He’d  walk  a while.  After  a while  he  looked  up  on  the  hill  and 
he  saw  a beautiful  castle.  And  this  castle  looked  like  wnere  a king  had 
lived. 

“Well,”  says  Jack,  ‘Tm  all  dirty,  ragged,  torn  up,  about  dead;  don't 
care  what  happens  to  me.  I’m  going  up  there  and  see  if  I can  get  something 
to  eat.”  So  Jack  walked  up  to  the  castle.  He  hollered,  “Hello,  who  keeps 
house?” 

Something  said,  “The  cat  and  the  mouse.”  And  Jack,  he  couldn’t 
believe  his  ears— what  he’d  heard.  So  he  hollered  again,  “Hello,  who  keeps 
house?” 

“Just  the  cat  and  the  mouse.  Come  in,  stranger,  and  I’ll  tell  you  all 
about  it.” 

Jack  looked  up  on  the  porch,  and  there  stood  a cat  with  a dress  on. 
And  this  cat  was  about  half-grown.  So  Jack  he  walked  on  in  the  house 
a-looking  at  the  cat,  and  he  got  up  there  and  the  cat  was  much  larger  than 
he  seemed  to  be  when  he  was  standing  down  in  the  yard. 

“Now,  stranger,  what  is  your  name?” 
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“Well,  my  name’s  just  Jack.” 

“All  right,”  says,  “Jack,  come  on  in  the  house.”  Says,  “I’ll  tell  you  the 
whole  story.”  Well,  Jack  he  walked  in  the  house  with  the  cat. 

“Well,”  he  says,  “once  upon  a time,  there  was  an  old  witch,”  says, 
“lived  back  in  the  woods.  And,”  said,  “my  father  was  the  wealthiest  man 
in  the  country.  And,”  said,  “he  had  many  servants.  And,”  he  said,  “this 
old  witch  got  mad  at  my  father  and  witched  my  father  to  death.  Witched 
my  mother  to  death,  and  he  witched  my  two  brothers  and  one  sister  to 
death. 

“Now  this  is  the  way  the  old  witch  does  it.  The  first  night  she  witches 
you  into  the  cat.  The  next  night  she  witches  you  into  a rat.  The  next  night 
into  a mouse,  the  next  night  into  nothing.  Now,”  he  says,  “you  see  that’s 
why  I’m  talking.  The  old  witch’s  witched  me  last  night  into  a cat.”  He 
says,  “I’m  the  last  one.  And  then  when  she  gets  us  all  witched  to  death 
she’ll  take  all  the  property  here  and  it’d  be  hers. 

“Now,  stranger,  I see  you’ve  had  had  a terrible  time.  It  looks  like 
you’ve  been  beaten  up.  Your  clothes  is  torn  up.  Now,  what’s  here  is 
yours.”  Says,  “But  don’t  let  the  old  witch  do  anything  for  you.  If  she  does 
one  thing  for  you,  then  she’ll  witch  you  into  a cat  tomorrow  night.”  Said, 
“Now,  listen,  you  won’t  see  me  anymore  until  in  the  morning,  and  then  I’ll 
be  a big  rat.” 

“All  right,”  Jack  says,  “I’ll  take  care  of  myself.”  So  Jack  he  set  down 
and  they  had  a fire.  He  set  down  by  fire.  He  was  warming  himself  and  he 
was  patching  his  clothes.  And  all  at  once  he  heard  something  peck,  peck  on 
the  door,  and  Jack  says,  “Come  in.”  And  in  walked  that  old  ugly  witch,  and 
she  had  a great  long  nose  and  she’s  all  humped  over  a-walking  with  a cane. 
And  when  she  chewed  her  tobacker  her  nose  and  her  chin  touched  each 
other. 

“Well,”  she  said,  “stranger,  what’s  your  name?” 

Well,  Jack  says,  “My  name’s  Jack.” 

“Well,  what’s  you’re  doing?” 

“Well,  I’m  patching  my  clothes.”, 

“Oh,”  says,  “what’s  a matter  with  you?  It  looks  so  awkward  to  see  a 
man  trying  to  patch  his  clothes.”  Says,  “Let  me  do  that.” 

“No  thank  you,”  Jack  says.  “I  always  do  my  own  patching.  I don’t 
ask  anyone  do  my  work.” 

Well,  Jack  set  there  and  patched  his  clothes.  After  he  got  his  clothes 
patched,  he  got  up  and  begin  to  get  his  supper.  So  he  found  some  meal 
there,  and  he  went  and  got  a pan,  and  he  stirred  up  his  meal.  And  he 
found  an  old-time  baker  there,  and  he  set  it  beside  the  fire  where  the  fire 
was  burning.  And  he  put  some  lard  in  the  baker  and  greased  a greasy  pan, 
and  he  pulled  his  bread  out  in  the  pan.  And  while  he  was  setting  that  pan 
out  on  the  table,  that  old  witch  stooped  right  over  and  started  to  patting 
his  bread  out  in  the  baker. 

That  made  Jack  so  angry  he  didn’t  know  what  to  do.  He  looked  up 
there  and  there  stood  an  old  big  fire  hook.  And  he  scythed  it  right  through 
that  old  witch  and  pushed  her  into  the  fire.  And  she  begin  to  pop  and 
burn— she  just  cracked  and  popped.  And  then  after  he  burned  the  old  witch 
up,  he  poured  the  baking  bread  right  into  the  fire  where  he  burnt  the  old 
witch.  And  the  bread  it  popped  and  cracked  too. 

Then  Jack  went  and  made  up  some  more  bread.  Got  his  supper  and 
ate  up  his  supper.  And  gone  to  bed. 
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Next  morning  he  was  getting  his  breakfast,  and  something  come  in  and 
said,  “Hello,  Jack.”  And  Jack  looks  around  and  there  was  a little 
girl— about  ten  years  old  seemingly.  But  she  says,  “I’m  the  same  cat  you 
talked  to  last  night.”  Says  he  killed  the  old  mother  witch  of  all  witches. 
And  says,  “Now  I’m  back  to  a little  girl.”  But  says,  “Jack,  you  just  begin 
to  fight.”  Says,  “You  could  save  my  life  if  you  could  do  some  wonderful 
work.”  Said,  “Now  tonight,  beginning  at  midnight,”  says,  “a-getting  into 
dark  and  going  on  to  midnight,  there’ll  come  all  kinds  of  animals  from  bears 
to  elephants,  tigers,  lions,  giraffes— all  kinds  of  four[?]  beast  animals  will 
come  and  fight.”  And  says,  “You  kill  all  of  them  tonight  from  dark  till 
midnight,  then  I’ll  be  a great  big  girl  in  the  morning.” 

“Oh,  all  right,”  Jack  says,  “I’ll  try.”  And  Jack  looked  around  all  day 
for  something  to  fight  them  animals  with.  He  couldn’t  find  a thing,  so  he 
went  and  cut  him  some  great  big  clubs  and  he  had  a big  axe  too.  And  he 
laid  them  right  down  beside  the  door. 

And  just  as  comes  dark,  there  come  an  old  big  lion:  “Ro-o-ar.”  Then 
came  a big  bear:  “Gr-rr-r”  And  Jack  he  grabbed  that  big  old  club  and  get 
through  all  the  beasts.  Then  he  hit  that  old  bear  and  he  brushed  against 
him.  And  these  animals  came  on  like  that  until  midnight  until  everyone— he 
didn’t  let  a single  one  through  the  door. 

After  he  killed  every  one  that  night,  the  next  morning  when  he’s 
getting  his  breakfast,  and  in  stepped  a great  big  girl  about  fifteen  years  old. 
Says,  “Good  morning,  Jack.”  Says,  “You  did  a wonderful  job  last  night. 
I’m  a great  big  girl  now.  But,  Jack,”  says,  “You  got  one  more  job  to  do.” 
Says,  “Tomorrow  night,  there’s  coming  all  kinds  of  bugs,  insects,  lizards, 
frogs,  snakes— of  all  descriptions— fleas,  gnats,  and  if  you  let  one  single  one 
of  these  through  I’ll  go  back  to  a litde  girl  and  then  back  to  a cat  and  into 
a rat  and  into  a mouse  and  into  nothing.”  Says,  “Now,”  he  says,  “you  can 
kill  every  one  of  them,  I’ll  be  free  from  the  witches,  and  you’ll  have  all  the 
witches  killed  in  all  this  country.” 

Jack  said,  “I’ll  do  my  best.  We-ell,”  Jack  says,  “how  in  the  world  will 
I kill  these  fleas  and  gnats  when  they  hop  up  on  the  door  sill?  Well,”  he 
says,  “I  know  what  I’ll  do— get  me  a bed  sheet.  I’ll  spread  it  right  out 
where  I can  see  them  things.”  So  he  did.  And  made  him  some  paddles  and  a 
little  maul  and  a club. 

And  after  a while  when  dark,  and  when  dark  came,  here  come  a big  old 
rattle  snake  going  “z-zzz-zz.”  And  Jack  hit  that  snake  and  killed  it.  And 
after  a while  here  come  a flea  a-hopping  up  to  him,  and  Jack  hit  that  flea 
and  killed  it.  So  he  killed  every  insect,  every  bug  that  was  there.  He  killed 
every  one  of  them;  not  a single  one  of  them  got  in. 

The  next  morning  and  he  was  getting  breakfast,  and  in  walked  a 
good-looking  lady  about  twenty-two  years  of  age.  And  she  said,  “Good 
morning,  Jack.”  She  said,  “You  did  a wonderful  job  last  night.”  Said,  “I 
thank  you  so  much  I don’t  know  what  to  say.  You  saved  my  life.”  And 
said,  “Everything  here  you  can  have— every  single  thing.”  Said,  “I’m  a-going 
to  the  city  where  I have  an  uncle,  and  I’m  a-going  to  stay  with  him.” 

“Oh  no,”  says  Jack,  “you’re  not  leaving  me.”  He  says,  “What  is  your 
name?” 

“Oh,”  she  says,  “I’ve  never  told  you  my  name.  My  name’s  Marie.” 

“Well,  Marie,”  he  says,  “now  listen,”  he  says,  “you’ve  got  many 
wonderful  things  here,  but  I’m  not  staying  unless  you  stay  with  me.” 

“Oh,”  Marie  says,  “I  couldn’t  do  that.” 
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Jack  says,  “You  could  if  you  wanted  to.” 

Says,  “What  do  you  mean?” 

“I  mean  me  and  you  go  to  the  city  and  get  married.” 

“Oh,”  said,  “would  you  have  me,  Jack?” 

“Why  sure  I’d  have  you.  I’d  rather  have  you  than  anybody  I know  of. 
Let’s  go  to  the  city,”  he  says,  “and  we’ll  have  our  honeymoon  with  your 
uncle.” 

So  they  went  to  the  city  and  got  married.  And  so  when  they  got 
married,  they  hired  a whole  lot  of  servants  to  come  back  there  and  take 
care  of  everything  they  had  out  there.  They  had  horses  and  they  had  cows, 
and  in  those  days  they  didn’t  have  cars.  They  had  hacks  and  buggies,  and 
they  had  what  wealthy  people  had  in  that  country  at  that  time. 

“Well,”  Jack  says,  “now,”  says,  “I  want  to  find  out  what’s  going  back 
at  home.  I want  to  go  back  at  home  and  see  mother  and  dad.” 

“Oh,”  she  says,  “I’d  go  just  about  anywhere  you’d  want  to  go.”  She 
says,  “You  saved  my  life. There’s  nobody  like  you,  Jack.” 

Now  we’ll  leave  Jack  and  go  to  Tom  and  Will.  Now  Tom  and  Will 
went  on  to  where  the  roads  forked  there,  which  I told  you  some  time  ago. 
And  they  took  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road,  and  they’d  gone  into  a 
farming  section  of  the  country  and  hired  out  to  an  old  farmer.  They  had 
worked  for  a farmer  for  about  a month,  and  the  old  farmer  had  give  them 
about  a dollar  a day.  They  made  thirty  dollars.  This  farmer  had  two 
good-looking  girls.  Tom  and  Will  slipped  those  girls  off  and  married  them 
and  gone  back  home  to  the  father. 

Well,  Jack  stayed  with  his  wife  in  the  great  castle  for  about  two 
months.  Then  they  decided  to  go  on  and  see  the  mother  and  the  father.  So 
they  hitched  up  two  big  fine  horses  to  a hack,  and  they  had  a porter  to 
drive  thenfi— as  a driver.  And  they  had  the  harness  decorated  with  little  bells 
and  they  jingled  as  they  went  along  the  road. 

And  so  Jack  he  came  to  the  mudhole  where  Tom  and  Will  had  beat 
him  up  and  put  him  in  the  mud.  And  he  showed  that  to  his  wife. 

Oh,  I forgot  to  tell  you  children  about  the  fifty  cents.  Jack  still  had 
his  fifty  cents.  He  had  it  sewed  up  in  that  old  dirty  shirt  pocket.  And  he 
took  these  old  dirty  clothes  along  with  him  too  as  he  gone  to  see  his 
mother  and  father.  Had  them  in  the  back  of  the  hack. 

So  they  drove  along  until  they  came  in  sight  of  his  father  and  mother’s 
house.  So  he  said  now  to  the  driver  and  to  his  wife,  “You’ll  wait  here  until 
I go  up  to  the  house.  I want  to  have  me  some  fun.”  So  he  put  on  his  old 
dirty  clothes  over  his  new  clothes— and  he  was  dressed  up  fine  for  the 
people  of  that  time!  And  he  put  on  these  old  ragged  clothes  and  went  on 
up  to  the  house. 

He  went  in  there  with  his  mother,  and  she  said,  “Oh,  Law,  Jack,  here 
you  come  back.”  Said,  “Jack,  don’t  go  in  the  living  room.”  Said,  “Tom 
and  Will’s  in  there.  They  come  back  with  two  good-looking  women. 
They’re  married.”  Said,  “They  got  thirty  dollars  apiece.” 

“Aw,”  he  said,  “mother,  I don’t  care.  I’m  going  in  there  and  see  Tom 
and  Will  and  their  wives.” 

“Oh,  no,  no,  don’t  go  in  there  ragged  and  dirty  as  you  are.  Put  on 
your  pap’s  britches  up  there.” 

“Oh,  no,  I’m  not  going  to  put  on  my  pap’s  britches.  I’m  going  to  go  in 
there  just  like  I am.” 

So  Jack  walked  in  and  they  said,  “Haw-ha,  here  comes  that  old  ragged, 
dirty  Jack.  How  in  the  world  did  you  get  here?  We  thought  we’d  a-put  you 
away.” 
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“Oh,  no,”  he  said.  “You  just  had  another  thought  a-coming  you.  I’m 
just  here  and  I may  tell  all  that  on  you.” 

Said,  “No,  don’t  do  that,  Jack.  Jack,”  says,  “don’t  do  that.  Looka 
here,  this  is  my  wife.  This  is  Martha,”  Tom  says,  “This  is  my  wife.” 

“Oh,  hello,  Martha,”  Jack  said. 

“Oh-ho,”  she  said,  “You’re  pretty  ragged  and  dirty,  Jack. 

And  Will  said,  “Over  here  is  my  wife.  This  is  Mary.” 

“Oh  yes.  How  do  you  do,  Mary?”  Said,  “I  see  that  Tom  has  done 
pretty  well  to  find  his  fortune.” 

“Oh  yeah,  but  here  you  come,  Jack,  just  as  ragged  and  dirty  like  you 
were.” 

“Yes,”  he  said.  “But  looka  here,  boys,  I got  my  fifty  cents  here.”  And 
said,  “I  ain’t  through  trying  my  fortune.” 

So  they  begun  to  making  fun  of  Jack.  They  pinned  old  dirty  rags  to 
him  and  they  pinned  paper  and  things  to  him,  and  wrote  some  signs  and 
things  on  him  and  said  he  was  a tramp  and  a bum. 

Well,  Jack,  he  got  tired  of  making  polite  of  them  and  then  he  went  on 
down  to  the  road  where  his  wife  and  driver  was.  So  he  pulled  off  his  dirty 
clothes  and  throwed  them  back  in  the  hack,  but  he  took  his  fifty  cents  out 
and  put  it  in  his  pocket  for  good  luck.  And  then  he  drove  up  to  the  gate 
and  hollered,  [mature  lower  voice]  “Hello,  someone  open  up  the  gate.” 

And  Tom  he  looked  out  the  window  and  said,  “Look,  coming  yonder 
there  comes  a king,  a prince  or  something.  He’s  got  a fine  hat  and  he’s  got 
a driver,  and  look  how  them  horses  shine,”  he  said.  “And  look  at  them 
bells  and  listen  at  them  jingle.” 

“Well,”  Will  says,  “who  is  that?  I don’t  know,  but  it  looks  like  Jack  to 

me. 

“No,  it  can’t  be  Jack.  The  old  dirty,  ragged  thing’s  up  here  a while 
ago.” 

“Well,”  Will  says,  “I  don’t  care  what  you  think.  It  is  Jack.”  So  he  said, 
“Open  the  gate.” 

Said,  “No,  I ain’t  gonna  open  it.  What  am  I gonna  do  with  my 
woman?  She  ain’t  dressed  up  like  that  woman  in  there.” 

And  the  other  said,  “What  am  I gonna  do  with  mine?” 

So  Tom  pushed  his  woman  under  the  floor.  Raised  up  a board.  You 
know  the  boards  at  that  time,  the  floor,  was  just  kinda  cut  and  laid  down. 
And  he  raised  up  a board  and  put  his  wife  under  the  floor.  And  Will 
pushed  his’un  uncfer  the  bed. 

Well,  the  porter  got  out  and  opened  up  the  gate,  and  they  drove  on  in 
the  yard.  And  they  got  out  and  Jack  went  in  the  house.  And  said, 
“Mother,  this  is  my  wife  Marie.” 

She  said,  “I’m  glad  to  know  you.”  And  she  was  excited  too.  So  Marie 
and  Jack  walked  into  the  living  room  and  Jack  said,  “Hello,  boys,  I was  in 
here  a while  ago  and  you  looked  happy.  Why  you  looking  so  downhearted 
for?”  And  Tom  was  setting  there  looking  down  his  nose,  and  Will  he  had  a 
kind  of  snarly  grin  on  his  face.  Then  says,  “Here’s  my  wife.”  And  she  was 
dressed  up  like  a princess,  of  course— a king’s  daughter! 

Then,  well,  Will  says,  “My  wife  is  under  the  bed.  She  can  come  out  if 
she  wants  to.”  She  came  out  with  feathers  in  her  hair  and  cobwebs  and 
looked  a heap  worse  if  they  hadn’t  pushed  her  under  the  bed.  And  she  was 
kinda  crying. 

So  Marie  went  over  there  and  said,  “I  wouldn’t  cry.  They’re  mighty 
cruel  men  that  treat  a lady  like  that.”  Said,  “They  ought  to  crawl  under 
the  bed  themselves  as  anyone  going  under  the  bed.”  Then  she  says, 
“Where’s  your  wife  there,  Tom?” 
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“Well,  she’s  under  the  floor  and  she  can  come  out  if  she  wants  to.” 
And  she  crawled  out  from  under  the  floor,  and  I want  to  tell  you  she  was 
in  a terrible  mess  ’cause  the  sheep  had  been  on  the  floor  and  also  the 
chickens.  And  she’s  talking  pretty  mean  to  Tom. 

“You  oughta  be  ashamed  of  yourself  to  treat  a lady  like  that.  You 
oughta  crawl  on  the  floor  yourself,  the  way  Jack  tells  me  you  treated  him.” 

Well  Tom  said,  “I’m  sorry.”  And  Will  said  he  was  too.  And  Marie  she 
cheered  up  the  ladies  and  told  them  that  they  shouldn’t  be  treated  like 
that.  And  anyway  that  the  three  sons  was  together  again. 

Well  Jack  says,  “Well,  boys,  when  my  dad  comes  in,”  says,  “I  want  to 
have  a little  talk  with  all  of  you.”  And  he  said,  “I’m  not  going  to  mention 
the  way  you  boys  treated  me  to  mother  and  dad.”  Says,  “I’m  going  to  be 
a better  man  than  you’all  were.”  He  said,  “I  have  plenty  of  money  and  I 
got  plenty  to  live  on  all  the  rest  of  my  life.” 

And  when  dad  come  in  he  introduced  his  wife  and  told  them  what  he 
had  come  into  contact  with— how  much  [he’d  won] . And  he  gave  the 
homeplace  to  Tom  and  Will  and  told  them  he  wanted  them  to  get  along 
and  never  fight  like  they  treated  him.  And  anytime  that  they  wanted  to  see 
him  to  come  where  the  road  forks  and  take  the  left-hand  side  road  and 
come  until  they  see  a big  castle  up  on  the  hill,  and  there  was  where  he 
lived. 

He  took  his  father  and  mother  up  there  and  they  stayed  with  him.  He 
gave  them  a room  in  the  castle  and  they  lived  happy  ever  after. 

Boys  and  girls,  this  story  which  I have  told  you  has  come  down  from 
generation  to  generation.  This  is  called  an  old  folk  story.  It’s  never  been 
written  in  books  as  it’s  been  told  on  these  records.  This  story  is  [?]  to  me 
by  my  father,  Miles  A.  Ward.  Miles  A.  Ward  learnt  this  story  from  his 
grandfather,  Council  Harmon.  This  story  was  told  by  Council  Harmon.  He 
said  he  got  these  stories  from  the  Indians.  And  these  stories  had  been 
handed  down  from  the  Indians  to  me.  This  story  was  put  on  record  by 
Marshall  P.  Ward,  August  the  twelfth,  nineteen  hundred  and  forty-four.  I 
hope  you  all  will  like  it  to  hear  it.  Thank  you. 


This  tale  includes  elements  from  Aarne-Thompson  Tale  Types 

401  “The  Princess  Transformed  into  Deer,”  402  “The  Cat  as 
Bride,”  and  935  “The  Prodigal’s  Return.”  Key  motifs  from  Type 

402  are  H1210.1  “Quest  assigned  by  father,”  B313  “Helpml 
animal  as  enchanted  person,”  B422  “Helpful  cat,”  and  D700  “Per- 
son disenchanted.”  Additonal  motifs  are  N122.0.1  “Choice  of 
roads,”  L10  “Victorious  youngest  son,”  L161  “Lowly  hero 
marries  princess,”  K1815  “Humble  disguise,”  and  K2211  “Treach- 
erous elder  brother”;  the  last  four  are  key  motifs  in  Type  935. 
Both  Types  402  and  935  are  rare  in  Britain  and  the  United  States; 
Baughman  lists  no  variants  for  either.9  For  an  Appalachian  parallel 
of  Type  40 1 , see  Carter,  JAF , 38 , 349 . 

The  Appalachian  State  University  Oral  History  Collection  and 
the  Burton-Manning  Folklore  Collection  contain  sound  recordings 
of  recent  performances  by  Marshall  Ward.  Richard  Chase  presents 
a written  version  in  his  Jack  Tales , pp.  127-34. 
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Ray  Hicks:  “Jack  and  the  Three  Steers” 


Collected  by  Sandy  Paton  at  Ray  Hicks’  home  in  1963  and  issued 
as  part  of  Ray  Hicks  of  Beech  Mountain,  North  Carolina  Telling 
Four  Traditional  “Jack  Tales,”  Folk-Legacy  Records  FTA-14.  The 
text  printed  here  is  based  on  Lee  Haggerty’s  transcript  accom- 
panying this  record. 

Ray  Hicks  is  a farmer  and  part-time  mechanic  from  the  Beech 
Creek  community,  near  Banner  Elk,  N.C.,  who  learned  Jack  Tales 
from  his  father  and  grandfather.  His  narrative  style  is  sparer  in 
description  and  exposition  than  Marshall  Ward’s  and  his  speech  is 
markedly  dialectal.  Cratis  Williams  discusses  his  speech  in  a bro- 
chure included  with  the  Folk-Legacy  record.  The  East  Tennessee 
State  University  English  Department  distributes  a film  and  video- 
tapes on  Hicks’  homelife  and  Jack  Tale -telling,  and  Elizabeth 
Barret  has  directed  an  Appalshop  film,  Fixin’  to  Tell  About  Jack, 
about  him. 


Ray  Hicks,  Beech  Creek,  N.  C.  farmer  and  Jack  Tale-teller.  (Photo  by 
Herb  E.  Smith,  Appalshop.) 


Jack  and  his  mother,  they  was  without  of  flour  and  nothing  to  eat.  So 
he  says,  “Mama,”  he  says,  “I  believe  I can  make  it  and  get  us  something  to 
eat.”  And  he  headed  off.  She  let  him  go.  Looked  like  it  was  just  have  to 
go;  peat[?]  was  on  the  table. 
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And  so  he  headed  off  and  got  lost  in  the  \ woods— dark  woods— dark  in 
the  daytime.  And  so  it  come  night  on  him  and  it  let  in  raining.  And  finally 
at  last,  he  kept  crawling  and  pulling  around  in  the  woods,  and  he  looked 
and  he  seed  a little  light  down  in  a holler,  a-shining,  and  a little  dim,  way 
down  in  a lonesome  holler  through  the  dark,  and  hit  a-raining.  And  so  he 
kept  pulling  and  got  there. 

And  when  he  got  there  he  pecked  on  the  door,  and  hit  a-dripping  off 
of  the  house  and  wet.  And  a little  woman  come  out.  She  said,  “Great  . . .” 
said,  “Law  me!”  Said,  “What  is  you  a-doing here? ’’Said,  “This  is  the  high- 
way robbers’  house.”  And  says,  “They  say,  ‘Dead  men  tells  no  tales’.” 

Well,  he  stood  there  and  talked  with  her  awhile  in  the  rain,  and  he  was 
a-getting  so  wet,  and  he  says,  “Well,  bedad,”  he  says,  “I’m  a-coming  in!  I’d 
just  as  soon  die,  be  killed,  as  to  be  drowned  out  here.” 

She  says,  “Well,”  says,  “come  on  in  then,”  said,  “Just  as  you  please.” 
And  there  was  a little  pile  of  straw  was  a-laying  over  in  the  room.  Don’t 
know  what  they  had  it  there  for,  but  a little  pile  of  straw.  And,  so,  he  was 
wet  and  drowsy,  and  he  went  over  and  layed  down  in  that  little  pile  of 
straw;  and  he  got  warm  and  went  off  to  sleep. 

And,  up  in  at  midnight,  the  robbers  had  come  in  with  their  stuff  and 
put  their  guns  out  on  the  table  and  was  a-dividing  it— what  money  they’d 
got  and  stuff.  And  so,  Jack  kindly  roused  and  made  a mumble  of  a fuss. 
They  says,  “What’s  that,  old  lady?” 

“Oh,”  she  says,  “I  forgot  to  tell  you’uns.”  Said,  “It  was  a little  old 
boy  come  in.”  Says,  “I  tola  him  that  you’uns  would  kill  him,  but  he  said 
. . . he  said  he’d  just  as  soon  be  killed  as  to  drown  out  there  in  the  rain.” 
And  said,  “He  just  come  on  in.” 

And  he  said,  “Well,”  says,  “get  up.”  Says,  “What’s  your  name?” 

He  says,  “My  name’s  Jack.” 

Said,  “Well,”  said,  “we  kill  everybody  that  comes  here.”  Said,  “Dead 
people  tells  no  tales.” 

Well,  Jack  was  ragged  and  looked  pitiful,  and  he  says,  “Well,”  he  says, 
“you’uns  can  kill  me,  if  you  want  to,  but,”  he  says,  “I  hain’t  got  nothing.” 
He  says,  “You’uns  is  robbers,  no  doubt,  and  a-robbing  for  what  you  get, 
but,”  said,  “if  you  rob  me  you  don’t  get  . . . kill  me  don’t  get  nothing.” 
Says,  “Me  and  my  mother  is  without  of  anything  to  eat,  is  why  I’m  out 
like  this.” 

Well,  they  got  to  looking  at  him  and  got  sort  of  sorry  for  him.  And 
they  said,  “Jack,  do  you  reckon  you  would  be  a good  hand  to  steal?” 

He  said,  “Bedad,  a man  ought  to  be  a good  hand,”  he  said,  “if  it 
would  save  his  life.” 

“Well,”  they  said,  “it  could  save  it.”  Says,  “There’s  an  old  farmer 
back  over  yonder,”  he  said,  “some  ways  he’s  . . . that  he  watches  his  stuff, 
and  it’s  come  out  where  you’re  here  and  you  can  do  the  job  for  us.”  Said, 
...said,  “We’ve  tried  every  way.”  They  said,  “He’s  got  three  steers.”  And 
said,  “We’ve  tried  every  way  to  steal  them,  but,”  said,  “being  you’ve 
happened  out  to  be  here,  we’ll-if  you’ll  get  them  for  us,”  said,  “we’ll 
give  you  three  hundred  dollars  apiece  and  spare  your  life.  Well,”  said,  “now 
in  the  morning  he’ll  be  a-taking  the  first  one  to  town.” 

Well  so,  Jack  got  up  a-feeling  awful  bad  about  it;  his  heart  was 
a-beating  up  in  his  neck,  still  thinking  that  he  was  a-going  to  be  killed— he 
would  fail.  So,  he  went  down  by  the  lower  end  of  the  house,  and  the 
robbers  had  had  a calf  or  something  tied  down  there,  and  had  forgot  and 
left  the  rope.  So  he  just  snatched  the  rope  off  of  the  pin  and  wrapped  it 
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around  him  and  went  on  down  to  the  old  road  where  he  was  a-driving  the 
ox  to  town  to  sell  it,  and  looked  up  and  seed  a stooping  tree.  And  he  says, 
“Ah,  bedad,”  he  says,  “I  might  fool  that  old  man  and  not  have  to  hurt 
nobody  to  get  that  steer.”  And,  account  of  the  robbers  being  in  that 
country,  struck  his  mind,  too;  so  he  dumb— climbed  this  stooping  tree  over 
the  road  and  rolled  the  rope  around  him  and  fixed  it,  and  got  it  around  his 
neck  like  he  was  hung,  and  hung  there. 

And  the  old  farmer  come  along,  “Sook,  Buck,  saw,  Buck,  let’s  get  to 
town.”  And  he  got  around  that  turn  where  Jack  was  there  a-hanging  like 
that,  and  he  looked— says,  “Law  me!”  Says,  “I’ll  not  get  to  town  today.” 
Says,  “Hit’ll  be  a funeral.”  And  says,  “No  doubt  that  them  robbers  has 
hung  a boy,  and  it’s  out  of  my  settlement.”  And  says,  “I  better  just  tie  my 
ox  and  get  back  and  get  my  neighbors  and  get  him  down  and  [it  will]  be  a 
funeral,  in  place  of  going  to  town.”  Said,  “I’ll  just  tie  him  here,  now,  and 
I’ll  get  him  directly.” 

Well,  he  tied  his  ox  and  struck  back  and  told  it  all  over  the  commu- 
nity there  was  a boy  hung  there,  and  had  about  fifty  or  a hundred  men 
a-going  with  him,  that  the  robbers  had  hung  a boy  in  a tree.  And  had  them 
all  alarmed. 

And  so  Jack,  just  as  quick  as  he  got  out  of  sight,  untied  and  got  the 
steer  and  struck  up  to  the  robbers,’  and  was  back  with  it  in  about  two  or 
three  hours.  And  the  robbers  said,  “Good  gracious,”  they  said,  “you’re  the 
beatingest  hand  to  steal  that’s  ever  been  on  this  job!”  Said,  “You’re 
a-doing  well.” 

He  said,  “Bedad,  a man  has  to  do  something,  if  it  will  save  his  life.” 
And  he  said,  “I  don’t  believe  in  hurting  nobody.” 

“Well,”  they  said,  “the  next  one— you’ll  go  with  the  next  one  in  the 
morning.”  And  Jack  laid  and  never  slept  too  much;  he  was  worried; 
a-studying  yet,  it  was  two  to  go,  and  didn’t  know  how  he  would  get  them. 

So,  he  got  up  the  next  morning,  and  there  laid  a brand  new  woman’s 
slipper  where  they’d  dropped  it  on  the  floor.  And  [it  is]  said,  someway  he 
just  snatched  it  and  just  put  it  in  his  pocket.  And  said,  he  got  down  to  the 
road  and  set  down.  And  said,  directly  he  heared  the  old  farmer  a-coming 
with  the  second  one:  “Sook,  Buck,  saw,  Buck,  let’s  get  to  town  before  the 
market  closes.”  And  said,  he  heared  him  a-coming  pretty  close  and  he  just 
eased  out  and  throwed  that  slipper  in  the  road. 

And  the  old  farmer  come  up  and  said,  “Saw,  Buck!  Saw,  Buck!” 
Looked,  and  picked  it  up,  and  said,  “Law  me!”  Said,  “There’s  a brand  new 
slipper  them  robbers  has  lost.”  Said,  “If  I had  the  mate  to  that,”  he  said, 
“I  believe  they’d  be  exactly  to  fit  for  my  old  lady.”  Said,  “Just  her  fit,  no 
doubt.”  Said,  “Just  looks  like  her  size.  But,”  said,  “they’ve  lost  it,  and  it 
wouldn’t  be  any  use  without  the  mate  to  it.” 

Well,  so  he  throws  it  back  down,  and  don’t  take  it  with  him.  And, 
“Sook,  Buck,  let’s  go  to  town.”  And  started  on,  and  Jack  just  went  out 
and  grabbed  it.  And  he  [the  farmer]  forgot  to  notice  which  foot  it  went 
on,  never  paid  any  attention.  And  Jack  took  a near-cut  through  the  woods, 
about  a mile  ahead,  and  set  it  in  front  of  him  again. 

Said,  “Sook,  Buck,  saw,  Buck!”  Said,  “Law  me!”  Says,  “Hain’t  I a 
fool!”  Says,  “There  is  the  mate  to  that  shoe,  and  me  a mile  on  this-a- 
way.”  Said,  “Hain’t  I a fool,”  says,  “I  ought  to  have  put  the  other  one  in 
my  pocket.”  Says,  “They’ve  lost  one  back  there  and  they’ve  lost  the  other 


one  here." 
So  he 


said,  “Saw,  Buck,”  and  tied  him,  and  grabbed  that  one  up  and 
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run  back  to  get  the  other  one,  and  got  mistaken  in  which  place  the  other 
one  was  laying  and  got  excited  so,  and  them  a-being  new,  till  they  said  he 
run  there  nearly  till  twelve  before  he  quit  running,  his  tongue  a-hanging 
out.  And  by  that  time,  Jack  had  that  one  and  was  in  to  the  robbers.  And 
him  a-running  yet  with  his  tongue  a-hanging  out,  saying,  “It  looked  like  it 
was  right  here,  where  I seed  that  slipper.  No,  it  was  up  there.”  And  he’d 
run  there.  “No,  I believe  it  was  that  turn  right  back  clown  yonder.”  And 
just  run,  they  said,  that  his  tongue  was  a-hanging  out,  before  he  give  up. 
And  then,  when  he  went  back,  his  steer  was  gone. 

Well,  they  said,  “Great,  Jack!  You’re  the  beatingest!”  Said,  “You’ve 
done  made  six  hundred  already,  and  a-saving  your  life.  Well,”  they  said, 
“now,  in  the  morning,  is  the  third  one.”  Said,  “You  bring  hit  and  we’ll 
give  you  nine  hundred  bucks  and  your  life  is  saved.  We  won’t  hurt  you; 
just  keep  your  mouth  shut  about  us.” 

Well,  so  Jack  goes  back  and  just  sets  down,  and  he  can’t  figure  on  ary 
a thing  to  get  that  one  with,  the  heart  beating  in  his  neck.  And  finally  at 
last,  he  heared  him  a-coming:  “Sook,  Buck,  saw,  Buck;  get  to  town.”  Said 
he  had  to  think  of  something,  or  he  was  gone.  Said  it  just  happened  to 
think,  fly  in  his  mind,  that  he  could  get  up  in  the  laurel  and  bawl  like  two 
oxen,  two  steers,  and  get  him  in  there  after  him  and  dodge  him  like  a 
rabbit.  And  he  just  went  up  in  the  laurel.  “Moo,  maw;  moo,  maw!” 

“Just  as  I expected;  they  just  got  loose!”  And  says,  “I’ll  get  up  there 
and  catch  the  other  two,  and  just  take  them  all  three  on  to  market  today.” 
Said,  “Just  what  I thought!  They  just  got  loose.” 

And  so,  he  got  up  in  thereafter  Jack  and  he’d  jump  across  thick 
laurel  and  keep  him  after  him,  and  “Moo!”  on  one  ridge,  “Moo!” 

“Yeah,  that’s  them,”  he’d  say.  And  then,  directly— Jack  was  awful; 
he’d  rabbit  hunted  a lot— and  he  give  him  a dodge  like  a rabbit  and  got  him 
tangled  with  his  britches  under  some  thick  laurel,  and  the  spikes  in  his 
britches,  and  him  there  a-pulling  and  hung  up.  And  he  jumped  out  and  got 
the  steer  and  took  out,  and  while  he  was  a-getting  out  of  them  green  briars 
and  laurel  and  stuff,  and  got  on  in. 

And  they  paid  him  the  nine  hundred,  and  he  went  back.  And  said  him 
and  his  mother  lived  good  for  then  awhile. 

This  tale  of  clever  Jack  combines  episodes  (a)  through  (c)  of 
Aarne-Thompson  Tale  Type  1525D  “Theft  by  Distracting  Atten- 
tion.” Key  motifs  are  K341.3  “Thief  distracts  attention  by  appar- 
ently hanging  himself,”  K341.6  “Shoe  dropped  to  distract  owner’s 
attention,”  and  K341.7  “Animal’s  cry  imitated  to  distract  owner’s 
attention  from  goods.” 

Western  North  Carolina  tellers  often  combine  this  short  tale 
with  a set  of  other  stealing  episodes  to  form  a longer  tale  called 
“Jack  and  the  Doctor’s  Girl”  (Type  1525A  “The  Master  Thief”). 
This  longer  version  is  included  in  Richard  Chase’s  Jack  Tales , pp. 
114-26  and  195-97,  and  on  sound  recordings  by  Marshall  Ward  in 
the  Appalachian  State  Oral  History  Collection  and  Burton- 
Manning  Folklore  Collection.  Ralph  Boggs  includes  a variant  of 
the  shorter  three-episode  version  entitled  “The  Clever  Thief”  in 
‘North  Carolina  White  Folktales  and  Riddles,”  JAF,  47  (1934), 
308. 
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Ray  Hicks  telling  a Jack  Tale  at  the  1976  National  Story-Telling  Festival, 
Jonesboro,  Tennessee.  (Photo  by  Mimi  Pickering,  Appalshop.) 


Ray  Hicks:  “Whickity-Whack” 

Collected  by  Elizabeth  Barret,  Appalachian  Film  Workshop.  The 
tale  printed  here  is  a composite  formed  from  two  tellings  shown  in 
the  Appalshop  film  Fixin’  to  Tell  About  Jack.  The  first  section, 
told  by  Ray  Hicks  at  his  home  in  winter  1973,  covers  up  to  the 
fight  with  the  devils.  The  rest  of  the  tale  was  recorded  at  the  Cove 
Creek  Elementary  School,  Sugar  Grove,  N.C.,  in  spring  1974. 

The  one  I’m  a-fixin’  to  tell  now  is  about  Jack  when  they  took  him  to 
the  army  and  he  spent  thirty  years.  And  at  that  time,  all  you  got  was  a 
suit  of  clothes  and  two  loaves  of  light  bread.  And  they  discharged  him  and 
he  started  home. 

He  come  to  a little  old  town  and  he  met  a beggar.  And  this  beggar 
began  to  beg  for  one  of  them  loaves  of  light  bread  to  eat.  So  he  give  him 
one.  And  got  on  out  to  the  other  edge  of  the  little  town,  and  he  met 
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another  one.  So  he  begin  to  beg.  And  Jack  cut  that  in  half,  in  the  middle, 
and  he  give  him  half  of  it.  And  he  got  on  a little  ways  from  him  and  got 
to  studying:  he  cheated  that  last  one!  And  so,  he  run  back  and  overtook 
that  beggar  and  said,  “Here,”  says,  “I  cheated  you.” 

That  beggar  says,  “How?” 

He  said,  “Well,  I had  two  loaves  and  I met  one  before  I did  you,”  and 
says,  “I  give  him  a whole  loaf.”  Said,  “I  ran  back  to  give  you  this  other 
half,  to  make  it  fair  to  you.” 

He  said,  “Well,  being  you  was  wanting  to  be  that  fair  with  people/’  he 
said,  “I’ll  just  give  you  something.”  He  said,  “Here,  now,  is  a sack.”  Said, 
“If  you  get  in  any  trouble  or  anything  a-bothering  you,”  said,  “just  say, 
‘Whickity-whack,  come  down  in  this  sack!’ ” He  said,  “It’ll  go  down  in 
there.”  He  say,  “Here’s  a drinking  glass.”  He  said,  “If  anybody’s  gonna  die, 
get  it  half  or  a third  full  water.  And  the  blubbers,  if  they  stay  to  the 
bottom,  they’re  gonna  die.  And  if  they  come  to  the  top,  they  gonna  live.” 
And  Jack  thanked  him  and  went  on. 

When  he  come  to  a little,  uh,  patch  of  woods  and  heared  some  wild 
turkeys  a-hollering,  it  struck  his  mind.  He  say,  “Ah,  bedad!”  He  say,  “I 
believe  right  here  is,  uh— a good  place  to  try  this  sack  out.”  He  kept  easing 
out  in  the  woods  and  he  got  pretty  close  to  ’em,  and  he,  he  squatted  down 
and  he  got  the  sack  between  his  legs  and  looked  up  at  the  turkeys  and  he 
said,  “Whickity-whack!”  He  said,  “Turkeys  come  down  in  this  sack,”  He 
said,  “Bedad,  it  was  a sight  to  watch,  twelve  big’uns  stuffed  down  in  there.” 
And  he  drawed  the  sack  shut  and  he  slung  it  across  his  back  and  he  went 
on. 

And  it  got  to  getting  dark.  Getting  down  to  nighttime,  and  him  no 
supper,  no  money.  He  came  to  another  little  town  and  so  he  hunted 
around  it  and  he  found  a little  restaurant.  He  went  in.  He  asked  the  waiter, 
he  said,  “Now,  I want  a place  to  stay.”  And  he  said,  “I  ain’t  got  no 
money,”  he  said,  “but  I got  twelve  wild  turkeys  out  here  on  the  porch  in  a 
sack.” 

And  the  waiter  said,  “Turkeys!  Twelve  wild  turkeys!” 

He  says,  “That  was  awful.  Twelve  wild  turkeys,  hard  as  they  was.” 

Said,  “You  mean  you  got  twelve  wild  turkeys?” 

He  said,  “Yeah,  bedad,  twelve  wild  turkeys  out  there  in  a sack.” 

So  the  waiter  went  out  and  looked  at  them  and,  sure  enough,  they  was 
in  there.  Twelve  big’uns!  And  he  took  them  in  the  building,  got  them  out, 
and  the  waiter  said,  “Well,  we’ll  keep  you  the  night,  give  you  supper,  your 
bed,  and  your  breakfast  in  the  morning  for  the  turkeys,  and  give  you 
fifteen  cents  to  boot.” 

He  left  on  out  then  with  his  sack  and  drinking  glass  and  he  finally  got 
on  in  home.  Well,  the  time  he’d  been  thirty  years  in  the  army,  a lot  of  his 

{>eople  had  deceased  and  he  got  around  to  seeing  all  the  people  that  was 
iving  yet  that  he  remembered,  and  some  he’d  forgot.  He  could  get  to 
remembering  them  and  knowing  them  again. 

Well,  while  he  was  around  like  that,  going  around,  there’s  a feller, 
another  man,  had  two  tracts,  owned  two  tracts  of  land.  And,  and  some- 
thing had  got,  uh,  a enchantment  up  on  the  upper  place  and  killed— a man 
was  dead.  He  buried  men  till  it  looked  like  he  was  wore  out.  Every  man  he 
put  up  there  would  be  dead  next  morning.  Nobody  to  tell  the  tale.  And  he 
put  out  an  advertisement  of  any  man,  anywhere,  could  come  and  find  out 
what  was  up  there,  he’d  make  him  a clear  title,  or  clear  deed,  to  that  tract 
of  land  up  there,  because  it  was  bothering  him  down  on  his  other  place  — 
about  to  run  him  off. 
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And  so  Jack  heared  it  and  got  out  inquiring  and  asking  what  few  he’d 
meet,  and  they’d  give  him,  put  him  on  the  direction.  And  finally,  he  met 
one  said,  “Just  over  in  the  other  holler,”  said,  “is  where  he  stays.”  And  got 
over  there  and  found  him  and  asked  him  was  that  right. 

And  he  said,  “Yes,  sir,  that’s  right.”  Said,  “I  advertised  that.”  So  the 
man  took  him  up  to  stay  there  that  night. 

Well,  the  feller,  he  went  back  to  the  house  and  got  Jack  a frying  pan 
and  some  vittles  for  his  supper.  And  so  Jack  fried  some  meat  he  brought 
and  fixed  him  some  supper  and  laid  down  on  the  floor  to  the  fireplace  to 
let  his  supper  set.  He  hadn’t  laid  there  very  long  till  he  was  taking  a kind 
of  doze;  a little  nap  had  started  on  him. 

About  that  time  it  woke  him  back  up  out  of  it.  He  said  and  he  heared, 
he  thought  he  heared,  something  upstairs.  And  he  kept  listening,  and 
directly  it  come  down  the  stairs.  And  when  it  come  out,  it  was  six  little 
black  devils,  had  a sword  apiece  and  a bag  of  money,  and  a deck  of  playing 
cards.  And  so  they  bantered  Jack  for  a game  of  poker,  and,  and  he  had 
that  dime  and  nickel.  There’s  no  store’s  much  yet;  he  hadn’t  spent  it. 

And  so  they  run  the  first  game  out  and  bet  him  a nickel  apiece.  And 
they  get  Jack’s  nickel  and  that  left  him  two— a dime.  And  so  the  second 
time,  they  beat  his  nickel  and  got  it  and  that  left  him  one.  And  he  said, 
“Be—,”  in  his  mind.  He  said,  “Bedad.”  He  said,  “They  must  be  a-seeing  my 
hole  card.”  He  said,  “I  got  to  watch  close;  don’t,  I’m  gone.”  So  he 
watched  and  winned  that  time  and  got  their  nickel.  And  so  the  second 
time  he  winned  again.  And  he  kept  playing,  in  and  out,  till  he  finally  broke 
all  six  of  them  and  their  bags  were  empty.  Jack  had  it  all. 

And  they  flew  mad.  They  flew  mad  and  begin  to  make  at  him  with  a 
sword  apiece.  And  so  Jack  had  forgot  the  sack  laying  over  there  in  the 
corner,  and  they  was  a-pressing  on  him  too,  all  six  onto  one  with  a sword 
apiece.  And  Jack  was  just  whippity-cut  and  got  dodging  all  that  six,  and 
didn’t  look  like  he  was  gonna  make.  And  finally  he  got  dodged  a little  over 
in  the  corner,  and  hit  his  mind  about  his  sack.  He  just  grabbed  it,  snatched 
it  quick  as  he  could.  Said,  “Whickity -whack,  into  this  sack.”  Said  it  was  a 
sight  to  see  them  six  devils  go  down  in  there.  It  sucked  them  in.  And  he 
shet  it  up.  He  shet  it  up  and  thro  wed  it  over  in  the  corner  and  went  to 
sleep,  and  slept  good. 

And  the  man  come  up  the  next  morning,  expecting  to  bury  him.  He 
done  buried  everyone  that  tried  to  stay  there,  had  to  dig  a grave  and  bury 
them.  And  .so  he  went  on  up  there,  and  Jack  was  a-singing  in  there.  And 
told  him  then,  he  said,  it  was  six  little  black  devils  come  out  on  him.  He 
said,  “Over  here  they  is  in  the  sack.” 

And  he  said,  “I’ll  swear,”  he  said,  “that’s  hard  to  believe!”  And  he 
peeked  in  at  them  and  he  said,  “Well,”  he  said,  “them  scandals!”  He  said, 
“With  all  the  trouble  they  give  me,  I won’t  be  satisfied  till  I see  them  beat 
up  on  an  anvil.” 

And  they  run  a blacksmith  shop  back  at  that  time.  It  was  way  down 
in  the  holler,  and  they  carried  the  sack  down  there  and  told  the  blacksmith 
man  that  they  wanted  him  to  beat  them  up.  And  they  said  when  he  begin 
to  beat  them  on  the  anvil,  they’s  so  many  sparks  flew  out  of  it,  it  set  the 
blacksmith  shop  afire  and  burned  it  down! 

Well,  he  made  Jack  a clear  title,  a clear  deed,  for  the  place,  and  Jack 
began  to  work  there  seeing  to  the  place,  and  raising  crops,  tending  sheep, 
cattle. 

And  finally,  the  king  of  the  country’s  daughter  had  got  sick.  And  was 
death.  The  doctors  had  come  and  to,  to  doctor  her,  and  they  couldn’t  cure 
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her.  And  he  had  every  doctor  beheaded  ’cause  he  couldn’t  cure  his 
daughter.  And  so  he  put  an  advertisement,  “If  it  was  any  man  in  the 
community  anywhere  that  could  cure  his  daughter,  money  wasn’t 
a-lacking— gold  and  silver.” 

And  so  Jack  got  to  studying,  and  he  got  that  sack  and  he  took  the 
drinking  glass.  And  he  kept  inquiring,  and  he  got  to  the  king’s  palace  and, 
“Gosh,”  he  said,  “all  them  gold  gates  a-hanging  there.”  He  said,  “Bedad, 
that  was  something  to  look  at!  That  he  even  had  entered  the  king’s 

ealace!”  And  so  he  hollered,  hollered,  and  the  king  come  out,  spoke  to 
im,  and  said,  “What  are  you  here  for?” 

And  he  said,  “I’m  here  with  your  advertisement,  come  to  give  life, 
feelings,  or  what  I can  do  to  cure  your  daughter.” 

“Well,”  he  said,  “now,  young  man,”  he  said,  “you  don’t  look  like 
probably  you  could  do  a job  like  that.”  But  he  said,  “Do  you  know  my 
orders?” 

“Well,”  he  said,  “what  is  your  orders?” 

He  said,  “If  you  fail,”  said,  “your  head  comes  off  the  same  as  the 
doctors’.” 

“Well,”  he  says,  “that  don’t  bother  me.”  He  said,  “I’m  gonna  try.” 

So  he  took  him  on.  He  went  in  the  room  where  she’s  in  bed.  And  he 
told  one  of  the  other  kids  to  go  get  that  drinking  glass  about  half  or  third 
full  of  water.  And  they  went  and  got  it,  come  back,  and  the  blubbers  shot 
right  to  the  top  and  then  went  back  down.  She’s  a-dying,  day  and  night, 
done  gone.  And  he  grabbed  the  sack  right  quick,  and  shuffled  up  agin  the 
bed  and  said,  “Oooh  pray  death,”  says,  “come  down  in  this  sack!”  And 
death  went  down  in  it,  and  he  shet  it  up.  And  she  jumped,  come  up  out  of 
that  bed  just  jumping  all  over  the  floor,  well  as  she  ever  was.  He  tied  up 
death  in  the  sack. 

So  they  all  come  in  a-praising  him.  The  king  tried  to  pay  him  all  that 
gold,  and  he  wouldn’t  take  nothing.  So  he  went  back  home,  and  there  was 
a big  poplar  tree,  was  a-growing  in  the  yard,  and  he  dumb  that  tree  and 
tied  that  sack  plumb  to  the  top  of  it,  high  as  he  could  climb— the  sack  with 
death  in  it. 

And  so,  he  got  to  working  there,  and  he  lost  his  memory,  Jack  had. 
That  sack  had  left.  That  sack  now  with  death  in  it  had  lost  his  mind,  had 
left,  lost  memory.  And  hit  went  on  and  went  on.  And  he  didn’t  know 
how,  and  the  other  people  people  didn’t  know  how  long  they’d  lived.  Hit 
had  been  a million  years  or  didn’t  know  how  long  they’d  lived.  They’d  just 
gone  and  nobody  could  die.  They  just  all  lived. 

And  so  finally  one  day,  Jack  decided  he’d  walk  around  the  public 
road.  Been  there  working,  decided  he’d  take  a walk.  He’s  a-getting  old  too, 
Jack  was.  And  so  he’d  hadn’t  walked  very  far,  and  he  heard  something 
a-comijig  around  that  road:  “Rickety-rack,  bumpety-bump.  Rickety-rack, 
bumpety-bump.”  And  he  got  right  around  another,  next  to  another  turn, 
and  here  come  an  old  woman  that’s  just  went  to  bones  and  hide.  And  her 
knee  joints  were  just  screeking  and  her  nose  was  a bumping  her  knees. 
“Rickety-rack.”  Bones  go  “Rickety-rack,”  and  then  her  nose  went 
“Bumpety-bump.”  And  he  said,  “Hello  there,  ma’am.” 

She  said,  “Hello  there.”  Said,  “I’ve  heared  that  some  blame  rascal  got 
death  tied  up  in  a sack  somewhere  round.”  And  said,  “I’ve  been  wanting  to 
die,  seem  like  for  a million  years.”  Says,  “I  can’t  die.”  Say,  “Looky  here,” 
say,  “I  just  went  to  bones  and  hide.  That’s  all  that’s  left  to  it.” 
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Well,  that  made  Jack’s  memory  come  back.  He  went  back  and  got 
some  boys.  He’s  “a-bumping”  pretty  bad  too.  But  he  wasn’t  quite  as  bad  as 
the  lady  was,  but  he  was  “bumping”  pretty  bad  and  he  couldn’t  climb  that 
tree.  Had  to  go  get  some  younger  boys  to  climb  it. 

They  clum  up  there,  got  that  sack,  and  so  they  brought  it  down  and 
reached  it  to  Jack.  And  they  said  that  when  he  untied  it,  Jack  was  the  first 
that  fell  dead. 

And  that  tale  is  the  end  of  Jack,  “Whickity -Whack,  Into  My  Sack.” 


This  wonder  tale  of  lucky  Jack,  also  known  to  Western  North 
Carolina  tellers  as  “Soldier  Jack”  and  “Whickety-Whack  Into  My 
Sack,”  does  not  fit  any  Aame-Thompson  Tale  Type  neatly, 
although  it  includes  resemblances  to  episodes  in  Types  330  “The 
Smith  Outwits  the  Devil,”  330B  “The  Devil  in  the  Knapsack,”  and 
332  “Godfather  Death.”  Some  identifiable  motifs  are  D817 
“Magic  object  received  from  grateful  person,”  D1193  “Magic 
bag,”  D1171.6  “Magic  cup,”  D1412.1  “Magic  bag  draws  person 
into  it,”  N4  “Devil  as  gambler,”  D1311.21  “Divination  by  cup,” 
and  E761.6  “Life  token:  troubled  liquid.” 

Richard  Chase  in  his  Jack  Tales , pp.  172-79,  includes  a variant 
collected  from  Gaines  Kilgore  of  Pound,  Va.,  who  appears  not  to 
be  a Harmon  descendant.  Ray  Hicks  tells  a version  of  this  tale  on 
his  Folk-Legacy  record.  Sound  recordings  of  performances  by 
Marshall  Ward  are  in  the  Appalachian  Oral  History  and  Burton- 
Manning  Folklore  Collections. 


NOTES 

1.  In  an  interview  on  August  15,  1978,  however,  Marshall  Ward  told  me 
that  one  winter  Miles  Ward  and  one  of  his  daughters  read  all  the  books  in  the 
Banner  Elk  Community  Library. 

2.  Claiming  English  origin  for  local  folklore  and  crafts  seems  traditional 
among  Watauga  ana  Avery  County  natives.  Marshall  Ward  describes  his  ances- 
try as  English,  Scotch-Irish,  German,  and  “Dutch,”  a local  term  for  German. 
Cratis  Williams  suggests  this  ancestral  combination  for  most  Southern  High- 
landers (“The  Southern  Mountaineer  in  Fact  and  Fiction,  Part  I,”  Appala- 
chian Journal,  3:1  [Autumn  1975] , 1-19),  and  Henry  Glassie  argues  that  the 
“borrowing  and  meshing  of  elements  of  Scotch-Irish  and  German  folk  cul- 
tures” during  the  earliest  mountain  and  Valley  settlement,  from  around  1732 
through  1790,  provide  the  basis  for  the  development  of  much  Appalachian 
culture  and  in  particular  for  the  development  of  the  Jack  tale  genre  (“Three 
Mountain  Jack  Tales,”  Tennessee  Folklore  Society  Bulletin,  30:3  [Sept. 
1964],  88). 

Note  Marshall’s  curious  attributing  of  Jack  Tales  to  the  Indians  in  an 
afterword  to  the  telling  of  a Jack  Tale  in  1944  (p.  74).  Although  Henry 
Glassie  has  suggested  that  Cherokee  trickster  cycles  may  have  affected  the 
Jack  Tale,  Marshall  is  probably  exaggerating  a bit  to  interest  his  youthful 
audience. 
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book.  Herbert  Halpert  in  the  book’s  appendix  lists  Marshall  Ward  as  a source 


only  for  “Cat  ’n  Mouse”  (p.  197). 

5.  The  Grandfather  Tales  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1948). 

6.  Marshall  is  rather  proud  of  his  ability  to  entertain  children  by  his  tales: 
“even  hold  the  kindergarten  class  for  hours”  (Interview,  August  15,  1978). 

7.  ‘burlap  bag,’  Paul  M.  Fink,  Bits  of  Mountain  Speech  (Boone,  N.C.: 
Appalachian  Consortium  Press,  1974),  tow  sack,  n. 

8.  References  to  tale  types  are  from  Antti  Aarne,  The  Types  of  the  Folk- 
tale, trans.  and  rev.  Stith  Thompson,  2nd  rev.  ed.,  FF  Communications  75, 
N:o  184  (Helsinki:  Suomalaienen  Tiedeakatemia,  1961).  Motif  references  are 
from  Stith  Thompson,  Motif  Index  of  Folk  Literature,  rev.  ed.,  6 vols. 
(Bloomington,  Ind.:  Indiana  U.  Press,  1955). 

9.  Ernest  W.  Baughman,  Type  and  Motif-Index  of  the  Folktales  of  Eng- 
land and  North  America,  Indiana  University  Folklore  Series  No.  20  (The 
Hague:  Mouton,  1966). 
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The  Jack  Tale:  A Definition  of  a Folk  Tale  Sub-Genre 
by  C.  Paige  Gutierrez 


The  story  of  “Jack  and  the  Beanstalk”  is  widely  known 
throughout  the  United  States  and  England;  Jack’s  exploits  in  the 
land  at  the  top  of  the  magical  vine  are  preserved  in  oral  tradi- 
tion, children’s  books,  and  popular  cartoons.  However,  few 
people  outside  the  Southern  Appalachians  realize  that  the  Jack  of 
“Jack  and  the  Beanstalk”  is  also  the  hero  of  dozens  of  other 
wonder  stories.  These  stories,  called  “Jack  Tales”  by  the  folk,  are 
especially  numerous  and  well-formed  in  the  Beech  Mountain  area 
of  Watauga  and  Avery  Counties  in  northwestern  North  Carolina, 
where  they  have  been  kept  alive  by  such  skilled  tellers  as  R.  M. 
Ward,  Miles  Ward,  Jane  Gentry,  Ray  Hicks,  and  Marshall  Ward. 

Various  elements  of  the  Old  World  Mdrchen  traveled  with 
the  early  settlers  from  many  parts  of  Europe  to  the  Southern 
Highlands,  where  they  fused  into  a cohesive  cycle  that  centers 
around  the  thoroughly  Americanized  farmboy-hero  Jack.1  The 
Beech  Mountain2  Jack,  unlike  the  heroes  of  the  European  won- 
der tales,  has  assumed  a well-rounded  personal  identity;  he  is  a 
recognizable  individual  who  moves  with  equal  ease  through  clever 
stories  and  magical  stories.  Yet  every  narrative  that  contains  the 
name  “Jack”  is  not  necessarily  a Jack  Tale.  Certain  aspects  of 
content,  structure,  and  context  distinguish  the  Jack  Tale  from 
other  stories. 

The  two  most  prominent  features  distinguishing  Jack  Tales 
are  their  structure  and  the  characterization  of  the  hero  Jack. 


C.  Paige  Gutierrez  is  a doctoral  candidate  in  anthropology  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill , where  she  received 
an  M.  A.  in  Folklore  in  1975. 
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Almost  all  Jack  Tales  involve  three  or  more  episodes  unified  by  a 
“lack/lack  liquidated”  structure.  Although  this  structure  is  not 
limited  to  Jack  Tales,  the  character  Jack,  the  poor  mountain 
farmboy  who  by  his  own  good  nature  or  cleverness  succeeds  in 
improving  his  lot,  is  found  commonly  only  in  Jack  Tales.  The 
combination  of  these  two  features  provides  the  broadest  definition 
of  the  Jack  Tale  as  a folk  tale  sub-genre. 

The  Nature  of  Jack 

The  nature  of  the  character  Jack  provides  the  most  impor- 
tant defining  characteristic  of  the  Jack  Tale  sub-genre.  Although 
the  degree  of  characterization  of  Jack  depends  on  the  skill  and 
interests  of  an  individual  narrator,  all  Beech  Mountain  tellers 
portray  Jack  as  a distinct  and  consistent  character.  The  strength 
of  his  identity  is  shown  by  tellers’  often  beginning  narratives 
simply  by  statements  such  as  “One  time  Jack,”  “Now  Jack  and 
his  mother,  they  was  having  it  hard,”  or  “The  one  I’m  fixing  to 
tell  is  about  Jack  when  . . . .”  Narrators  do  not  need  to  tell 
listeners  who  Jack  is;  they  already  know. 

The  Beech  Mountain  narrators  often  associate  Jack  with 
“luck.”  In  1939  Sam  Harmon,  an  East  Tennessee  Jack  Tale- 
teller, informed  Herbert  Halpert  that  he  would  like  to  name  all 
of  his  sons  Jack  because  Jack  is  a lucky  name.3  Marshall  Ward 
of  Banner  Elk,  N.C.  says  that  the  hero  of  his  tales  is  named  Jack 
“because  he  was  lucky.”  What  do  these  narrators  mean  when 
they  say  Jack  is  “lucky,”  and  what  part  does  “luck”  play  in 
Jack’s  exploits?  An  analysis  of  Jack  Tales  reveals  that  there  are 
four  types  of  “luck”  operating  in  them. 

First,  there  is  sheer  luck  or  chance.  For  example,  in  “Cat  ’n 
Mouse”  (see  pp.  67-74  ) Jack  tosses  his  hat  into  the  air  in  order 
to  decide  which  fork  of  a road  to  take.  He  follows  his  hat  and 
the  road  leads  to  wealth  and  marriage.  Jack’s  brothers,  Tom  and 
Will,  who  took  the  other  road,  end  up  with  conventional  wives 
and  a job  on  the  public  roads.  At  other  times,  Jack’s  luck  seems 
to  be  pre-ordained.  In  “Fill,  Bowl!  Fill!”  the  old  beggar  who 
aids  Jack  says  that  he  has  been  waiting  for  Jack  and  knows 
where  he  is  going  and  what  he  needs  to  be  successful.  Sheer 
chance  and  pre-ordained  luck  may  or  may  not  occur  in  the  same 
tale.  Pre-ordained  luck  occurs  less  often  than  the  other  types  of 
“luck”;  Jack  more  often  relies  on  chance  and  his  own  virtue  and 
hard  work. 

Two  other  types  of  “luck”  appear  in  at  least  half  the  tales. 
One  type  is  contingent  on  Jack’s  virtue.  For  example,  Jack  usu- 
ally has  to  prove  his  kindness  to  an  old  beggar  before  the  beggar 
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offers  magical  aid.  The  other  type  of  luck  is  contingent  on 
Jack’s  skill  and  hard  work.  In  “Cat  ’n  Mouse”  Jack  must  work 
hard  all  night  to  fend  off  invading  witches. 

It  is  odd  that  Jack’s  success  is  called  “luck”  by  the  narra- 
tors, when  it  is  apparent  that  Jack  himself  is  often  responsible 
for  his  “luck.”  To  an  American  outside  the  Beech  Mountain 
tradition,  luck  usually  means  chance.  A man  who  works  hard 
for  success  would  hardly  be  called  “lucky.”  Jack,  however,  is 
successful  largely  because  of  his  actions,  so  that  success  is  not 
always  due  to  mere  chance.  It  seems  that  what  is  called  “luck” 
by  the  tale-tellers  would  often  be  called  “success”  by  people  out- 
side the  Beech  Mountain  tradition. 

The  frequent  linking  of  the  idea  of  luck  with  the  need  for 
work,  thinking,  perseverance,  and  kindness  instead  of  only  with 
chance  may  say  something  about  the  society  in  which  the  tales 
exist.  Hard  work  and  perseverance  are  a necessity  in  almost  any 
society,  but  in  a rural  situation  this  necessity  cannot  be  for- 
gotten for  a moment.  Farm  chores  cannot  be  neglected  without 
actually  threatening  one’s  own  survival.  Quick  thinking  is  obvi- 
ously an  asset.  Cooperation  is  important,  and  personality  traits 
such  as  kindness  and  generosity  make  cooperation  easier. 

But  the  key  to  Jack’s  “luck”  or  “success”  is  his  unconven- 
tionality. The  Beech  Mountain  Jack  Tales  are  stories  about  a 
non-conformist.  This  does  not  mean  that  Jack  is  totally  unlike 
the  other  people  in  his  society.  He  is  an  ordinary  Appalachian 
farmboy  from  a poor  family.  He  chops  wood,  eats  corn  cakes, 
clears  newground  with  his  brothers,  packs  meat  for  the  winter, 
and  follows  the  rules  of  hospitality  when  away  from  home. 
Jack’s  non-conformity  is  not  exhibited  through  any  radical 
strangeness  in  his  personality  or  actions.  Rather,  his  non- 
conformity is  shown  by  contrast  with  the  extreme  convention- 
ality of  other  characters.  Jack  does  not  refuse  to  participate  in 
the  ordinary  life  of  his  society;  he  simply  refuses  to  do  this  and 
not  do  anything  more.  He  refuses  to  accept  conventionality  as 
the  only  approach  to  life. 

The  Tale  “Cat  ’n  Mouse”  illustrates  this  point.  Jack’s  father 
gives  each  of  his  three  sons  a dollar  and  a half  to  take  to  seek 
their  fortunes.  Tom  and  Will  decide  to  spend  their  money  on 
new  clothes  in  order  to  impress  potential  employers.  Jack  is  not 
satisfied  with  such  a conventional  decision: 

Well,  Jack  he  sits  there  listening  to  Tom  and  Will  decide  what 
they’re  gonna  do  with  their  dollar  and  a half,  and  they  looked  over 
at  Jack  and  said,  “Jack,  what  are  you  gonna  do  with  your  dollar  and 
a half?” 
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“Well,  I’ll  tell  you  one  thing,”  he  said.  “I’m  wantin’ to  get  more 
out  of  my  dollar  and  a half  than  a pair  of  britches  and  a shirt  and  a 
hat  and  a pair  of  shoes.” 

“You  mean  you  ain’t  gonna  buy  you  no  clean  clothes  or  have 
clothes  made?” 

“No,  I ain’t  gonna  buy  no  clothes  of  my  own.  I’m  gonna  wear 
what  I got.” 

“Why  Jack,  them  old  dirty  and  ragged  and  patched  clothes?  You 
couldn’t  get  a job  nowhere.” 

“Well,  we’ll  see  about  that,”  said  Jackd 

Jack’s  decision  angers  Tom  and  Will  because  they  are  afraid 
Jack’s  appearance  will  reflect  poorly  on  them.  Despite  Tom  and 
Will’s  warnings  not  to  follow  them,  Jack  tags  behind.  They  beat 
him  badly  and  leave  him  for  dead.  “Why,  he’d  a ruined  our  lives 
if  we  hadn’t  a-done  it,”  they  say.  But  Jack  manages  to  crawl  out 
of  his  makeshift  grave  and  continues  on  his  way.  Tom  and  Will 
have  taken  the  right  fork  in  the  road,  and  Jack  takes  the  left. 
He  arrives  at  a bewitched  castle  and  after  much  ado  breaks  the 
spell  on  the  princess,  kills  all  the  witches  in  the  country,  and 
marries  the  wealthy  princess. 

Meanwhile  Tom  and  Will  have  been  working  as  farmhands 
and  have  married  the  farmer’s  daughters.  They  are  quite  pleased 
with  themselves,  as  they  now  have  more  money  than  their  father 
ever  had,  and  they  consider  their  careers  and  marriages  a success. 
The  showdown  between  the  older  brothers  and  Jack  occurs 
when  all  three  decide  to  visit  their  parents  at  the  same  time. 
Jack  changes  from  his  royal  garments  into  his  old,  patched  suit. 
He  is  greeted  by  his  mother  first,  who  warns  him  to  put  on  his 
Sunday  suit  before  Tom  and  Will  see  him  and  make  fun  of 
him.  Jack  refuses  to  do  this.  Tom  and  Will  deride  him  and  brag 
about  their  thirty  dollars  and  new  wives.  Jack  then  drives  his 
royal  carriage  and  wife  into  sight.  When  Tom  and  Will  see  Jack’s 
wife,  they  hide  their  own  wives  under  the  bed  and  floor.  They 
cannot  look  Jack  in  the  face.  Their  wives  come  out  of  hiding, 
covered  with  dust  and  manure.  Although  Tom  and  Will  are  suc- 
cessful in  conventional  terms— they  certainly  are  better  off  than 
their  parents— their  success  is  nothing  compared  to  Jack’s. 
Remember  that  Jack  refused  to  buy  new  clothes  to  impress 
people  with.  Not  only  does  he  refuse  to  try  to  impress  people, 
but  he  does  not  even  consider  trying  to  get  an  ordinary  job  or 
an  ordinary  farmer’s  daughter  for  a wife. 

Jack’s  imaginative  approach  to  life  is  seen  in  “Jack  and  the 
Heifer  Hide”  (see  pp.  53-66).  In  this  tale  we  see  Jack  exhibi- 
ting traditional  behavior  but  also  using  his  imagination  to  capi- 
talize on  an  ordinary  situation.  Tom  and  Will  kill  Jack’s  heifer. 
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Jack  cleans  it  and  packs  the  meat  as  anyone  would.  But  he  does 
not  dry  the  hide  in  the  usual  way.  Instead  he  stuffs  it  with  corn 
shucks  so  that  it  dries  in  the  shape  of  a live  cow.  He  travels  with 
his  air-filled  cow,  and  passers-by  refer  to  him  as  “crazy.”  But  he 
eventually  sells  his  hide  for  a large  price.  An  ordinary  person 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  an  ordinary  dried  cowhide,  but 
Jack  has  shown  that  imagination  combined  with  traditional  skills 
can  bring  a richer  reward. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  tales  laud  conformity  as 
well  as  non-conformity.  The  two  balance  each  other  out;  con- 
formity is  urged  in  some  areas  and  non-conformity  in  others.  In 
areas  where  conformity  is  important,  it  is  emphasized.  For 
example,  Marshall  Ward  tells  us  in  detail  how  Jack  carefully 
packs  away  meat  for  winter.  He  follows  the  rules  of  a good 
woodsman  and  farmer.  He  is  a polite  and  helpful  guest  and  is 
always  friendly  and  fair  in  personal  relationships.  In  the  tales  in 
which  he  gets  a job  he  is  always  a responsible  and  diligent 
worker.  To  violate  the  rules  of  convention  in  these  areas  would 
be  disastrous;  even  Jack  must  stick  to  such  rules. 

The  question  arises  as  to  why  non-conformity  is  lauded  in 
these  children’s  tales.  These  tales  serve  as  educational  devices, 
and  it  may  seem  strange  at  first  glance  that  a traditional  society 
should  teach  non-conformity  to  its  children.  The  message  to  a 
child  hearing  these  stories  would  be  to  value  the  traditional  way 
of  doing  things  but  not  to  be  chained  by  it.  Imagination  and 
flexibility  are  as  important  as  endurance  and  perseverance.  Tradi- 
tional skills  and  values  promise  survival,  but  nothing  more.  The 
implication  of  the  tales  is  that  more  than  mere  survival  is  pos- 
sible, if  one  only  has  the  imagination  to  reach  for  it. 

Jack’s  unconventionality  is  inherent  in  the  plot  structure  of 
most  of  the  tales.  He  is  the  one  who  leaves  home  successfully, 
and  leaving  home  is  in  itself  an  imaginative  act.  But  the  degree 
of  emphasis  on  any  given  aspect  of  a tale  depends  largely  on  the 
individual  narrator.  A narrator  may  or  may  not  choose  to  ela- 
borate on  Jack’s  unconventionality.  The  tendency  to  point  out 
Jack’s  unusual  approach  to  life  is  present  in  the  Beech  Mountain 
tradition. 

It  is  interesting  that  tellers  in  the  Beech  Mountain  tradition 
trace  their  tales  back  to  Council  Harmon,  a known  non- 
conformist and  occasional  social  outcast.  Richard  Chase  says 
that  R.  M.  Ward’s  personality  was  apparently  similar  to  Council 
Harmon’s.5  Smith  Harmon  of  Beech  Creek  told  Chase  in  1935: 

Old  Counce  sure  did  like  to  have  a good  time.  When  he  was  younger 

he’d  get  read  out  of  church  ever’  now  and  then.  He’d  behave  for  a 
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while,  and  not  make  music,  or  dance,  or  sing  any  love  songs.  But 
seemed  like  he  loved  the  music  so  much  he’d  bust  out  again  and  get 
the  church  folks  down  on  him  once  more.  When  he  got  to  be  an  old 
man,  though,  they  didn’t  pay  him  much  mindT 

Both  Harmon  and  R.  M.  Ward  were  avid  Jack  Tale-tellers.  Since 
Council  Harmon  is  one  of  the  few  early  influences  that  we  know 
anything  about,  it  would  be  wrong  not  at  least  to  mention  his 
possible  influence  on  his  family  and  particularly  on  his  nephew 
R.  M.,  and,  consequently,  on  the  genre.  It  would  be  incautious 
to  suggest  that  Harmon  was  totally  responsible  for  the  emphasis 
on  Jack’s  non-conformity  in  the  narratives  of  his  descendants. 
However,  what  we  know  of  his  personality  begs  us  to  at  least 
raise  some  questions.  Was  Council  Harmon  attracted  to  telling 
Jack  Tales  because  Jack  was  somewhat  like  him?  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  did  Harmon  infuse  his  personality  and  preferences 
into  his  narratives?  Or  both?  Unfortunately,  these  intriguing 
questions  cannot  be  answered  with  any  certainty. 

Structure 

The  structural  analysis  of  folk  tales  practiced  by  Vladimir 
Propp  and  Alan  Dundes  is  a useful  tool  in  describing  and  defi- 
ning the  Jack  Tales.7  Since  Propp  worked  with  Russian  tales  and 
Dundes  with  American  Indian  tales,  we  cannot  expect  all  the 
terms,  theories,  and  conclusions  of  either  writer  to  fit  neatly 
into  an  application  of  structural  analysis  to  the  Jack  Tale.  Never- 
theless, the  general  methodology  of  this  school  of  thought,  with 
its  emphasis  on  form  and  narrative  structure,  allows  us  to  derive 
defining  characteristics  for  the  Jack  Tale  which  could  not  be  iso- 
lated with  content  analysis  alone.  While  the  content  of  the  Jack 
Tales  varies  greatly  from  tale  to  tale,  structural  analysis  proves 
that  the  Jack  Tales  nevertheless  belong  to  one  structural  type; 
almost  all  Jack  Tales  have  a common  structure  regardless  of 
their  varying  content. 

Propp  analyzes  folk  narratives  into  structural  units  which  he 
labels  narrative  “functions”;  Alan  Dundes  calls  these  “motif- 
ernes.”8  Two  of  these,  Propp’s  functions  8 and  its  equivalent 
form,  8a,  are  pertinent  to  Jack  Tales.  Function  8 is:  “The  villain 
causes  harm  or  injury  to  one  member  of  the  family”;  function  8a 
is: “One  member  of  a family  lacks  something,  he  desires  to  have 
something.”9  The  two  sides  of  these  related  functions  may  be 
combined.  For  example,  a villain  may  cause  a member  of  a fam- 
ily to  lack  something  desired.  Dundes  says  that  “either  villainy 
or  insufficiency  (or  both)  can  initiate  the  folktale’s  move- 
ment.”10 In  the  frame  story  of  a Jack  Tale,  which  is  presented  in 
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the  introduction  and  conclusion  and  provides  the  rationale 
behind  the  episodes  in  the  body  of  the  tale,  function  8a  or  a 
combination  of  functions  8 and  8a  is  always  present. 

In  the  frame  story  of  the  Jack  Tale,  function  8,  “The  villain 
causes  harm  or  injury  to  one  member  of  a family,”  is  never  the 
sole  primary  function— that  is,  the  initiator  of  the  folk  tale’s 
movement.  Rather,  function  8a,  the  “lack”  function,  is  prevalent. 
Occasionally  a villain  is  the  cause  of  the  lack  (functions  8 and 
8a  combined).  For  example,  in  “Jack  and  King  Marock,”  King 
Marock  refuses  to  pay  his  gambling  debts  to  Jack,  and  this  refus- 
al initiates  the  action  by  which  Jack  acquires  his  rightful  reward. 
The  ogre  in  “Jack  and  the  Old  Fiery  Dragon  (or  Dragaman)” 
steals  the  three  brothers’  food,  thus  giving  them  good  reason  to 
follow  him  into  his  den.  But  in  the  large  majority  of  the  Jack 
Tales  no  villain  appears  in  the  frame  story,  and  therefore  no  vil- 
lain serves  as  the  structural  motivating  factor  of  the  narrative.  I 
do  not  wish  to  imply  that  there  is  a paucity  of  villains  in  Jack 
Tales;  there  are  many.  But  Jack  only  encounters  them  in  the 
individual  episodes  which  form  the  body  of  the  story. 

Structural  analysis  of  the  Beech  Mountain  Jack  Tales  reveals 
that  Propp’s  “lack”  function,  8a,  is  by  far  the  most  common 
obligatory  function  in  the  Jack  Tales.  In  the  majority  of  the 
Jack  Tales  poverty,  which  implies  a lack  of  things  necessary  for 
survival,  is  the  motivating  force  behind  the  action  of  the  story. 
In  “Jack  and  the  Doctor’s  Girl”  Marshall  Ward  expresses  the 
lack  in  terms  of  a scarcity  of  money.  In  all  versions  of  “Jack 
and  the  North  West  Wind”  the  family  lacks  a warm  house.  Ray 
Hicks  talks  of  poverty  in  terms  of  hunger:  “Jack  and  his 
mother,  they  was  without  flour,  and  had  nothing  to  eat.  So  he 
says,  ‘Mama,’  he  says,  ‘I  believe  I can  make  it  and  get  us  some- 
thing to  eat.’  And  he  headed  off.”11  Even  in  the  tales  where  pov- 
erty is  not  openly  referred  to,  the  concern  with  poverty  is  indi- 
rectly pointed  up  by  the  fact  that  all  but  two  of  the  Jack  Tales 
that  I have  examined  end  with  Jack’s  getting  money  or  its  equi- 
valent. 

In  thirteen  of  the  fifty-one  Beech  Mountain  Jack  Tales  on 
which  this  study  is  based,  Jack  lacks  a wife  and  sets  out  to  find 
one.  But  in  eleven  of  these  thirteen  tales,  poverty  is  also  men- 
tioned as  a motivating  factor.  Even  though  Jack  actively  seeks  a 
wife  in  only  thirteen  tales,  he  ends  up  married  in  almost  half  the 
tales.  However,  in  many  of  these  tales  Jack  wins  his  wife  along 
with  his  money;  she  is  almost  like  an  extra  prize  thrown  in  to 
make  the  reward  more  lucrative,  if  the  girl  is  a princess,  then 
her  very  status  implies  wealth  for  her  potential  husband.  These 
factors  have  led  me  to  place  less  emphasis  on  the  structural 
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importance  of  Jack’s  lack  of  a wife  and  more  emphasis  on  the 
structural  importance  of  his  lack  of  wealth. 

What  is  the  significance  of  the  persistence  of  the  “lack” 
function  in  the  Jack  Tale?  Of  course,  the  “lack”  function  is  not 
unique  to  the  American  Jack  Tale;  the  European  Marchen, 
which  are  the  predecessors  of  the  Jack  Tale,  also  deal  with  the 
lack  of  necessities  or  wife.12  The  “lack”  function  may  be  partially 
a product  of  environmental  factors  common  to  both  the  Euro- 
pean peasant  and  the  Appalachian  farmer.  Both  cultures  are 
poor,  and  so  it  is  only  reasonable  that  each  should  tell  tales  that 
mirror  the  realistic  concerns  of  everyday  life.  The  necessity  of 
seeking  or  winning  a wife  may  reflect  one  of  the  problems  of 
living  in  an  isolated  farming  community.  In  a small  community 
there  are  fewer  eligible  spouses  who  are  not  one’s  kin.  The  lack 
of  a spouse  may  be  harder  to  counteract  in  an  isolated  farming 
community  than  it  would  be  for  someone  who  lives  in  a city. 

Why  is  a villain  so  seldom  the  motivating  factor  in  the  Beech 
Mountain  Jack  Tales?  In  many  versions  of  “Jack  and  the  Bean- 
stalk”—both  European  and  non-Beech  Mountain  American 
versions— function  8 is  present.13  We  hear  in  the  introduction  of 
the  tale  that  the  giant  has  previously  stolen  the  wealth  of  Jack’s 
family,  thus  causing  the  family  to  fall  into  poverty.  No  Beech 
Mountain  Jack  Tale,  however,  includes  this  information:  Jack’s 
family  is  simply  poor,  and  the  giant  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Also,  no  Jack  Tale  structurally  resembles  fairy  tales  like 
“Sleeping  Beauty.”  Sleeping  Beauty  is  born  into  fortune  as  is 
Jack’s  family  in  some  versions  of  “Jack  and  the  Beanstalk.”  The 
structural  pivot  of  the  story  rests  on  a villain’s  depriving  the 
heroine  of  her  natural  rights,  just  as  the  thieving  giant  deprives 
Jack’s  family  of  its  natural  rights.  The  thrust  of  these  two 
stories  is  that  the  hero  and  heroine  must  acquire  what  he  or  she 
.ij  once  had,  while  the  thrust  of  the  Beech  Mountain  Jack  Tales  is 
that  the  hero  must  acquire  what  he  has  never  had.  In  stories  like 
“Sleeping  Beauty”  we  move  from  a satisfactory  state  (a  princess’ 
birth  is  celebrated)  to  an  unsatisfactory  state  (the  princess  is 
bewitched)  and  back  to  a satisfactory  state  (the  princess  is  saved 
from  the  witch). 

In  a Jack  Tale,  unlike  in  “Sleeping  Beauty,”  the  protagonist 
moves  from  an  unsatisfactory  state  to  a satisfactory  state.  Many 
Marchen  which  are  not  Jack  Tales  show  the  same  pattern.  But 
why  do  the  plots  of  Jack  Tales  never  follow  the  movement  of 
tales  like  “Sleeping  Beauty”?  Why  do  they  always  involve  a pro- 
tagonist making  his  own  fortune  and  not  his  recovery  of  a lost 
fortune?  Why  do  they  never  contain  Propp’s  function  8 alone? 
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Why  is  Jack’s  lack  so  seldom  due  to  the  work  of  a villain?  The 
answer  to  these  questions  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  socio- 
economic environment  of  the  Appalachian  Jack  Tale  narrators. 
Although  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  environment  is  only  one  of 
many  factors  that  shape  folk  tales,  nevertheless  a discussion  of 
its  possible  impact  on  the  structure  of  the  tales  may  help  to 
answer  our  questions. 

A person  who  falls  from  fortune  must  be  a person  of  high 
rank.  The  Appalachian  tellers  have  been  more  isolated  from 
people  of  high  rank  than  even  their  European  peasant  counter- 
parts. The  European  peasant  was  often  a serf  under  an  overlord, 
and  thus  had  some  contact  with  the  nobility.  This  is  not  the 
case  in  Appalachia,  and  consequently  it  is  probably  difficult  for 
Appalachian  farmers  to  identify  with  or  be  interested  in  the 
problems  of  people  of  rank  who  lost  their  fortunes  and  birth- 
rights. Perhaps  the  idea  of  special  people  being  born  into  fortune 
is  at  variance  with  the  experience  of  tellers  who  know  that  in 
their  world  people  are  not  born  into  fortune:  they  must  work 
for  it  or  acquire  it  by  chance. 

The  socio-economic  environment  of  the  Appalachians  is,  of 
course,  related  to  the  Americanized  or  Appalachianized  character 
of  Jack.  Chases  points  out  that  Jack  “is  not  the  dashing  young 
prince  of  fairy  tales.”14  We  must  remember  that  the  European 
sources  of  the  Jack  Tales  include  both  tales  with  princely  heroes 
and  tales  with  farmboy  heroes.  The  English  Jack  of  “Jack  the 
Giant  Killer”  is  a princely  hero;15  the  protagonist  of  the 
Grimms’  “The  Clever  Thief”  (“Jack  and  the  Doctor’s  Girl”)  is  a 
poor  farmboy.16  Although  the  American  Jack  Tale  repertory 
utilizes  the  plots  of  both  tales,  the  princely  hero  has  been 
excluded.  Appalachia  apparently  has  not  proven  fertile  ground 
for  the  growth  of  tales  about  true  royalty.  Even  the  kings  in  the 
Jack  Tales  are  farmers. 

Many  settlers  left  Europe  to  escape  a system  in  which  suc- 
cess was  determined  by  birth.  Jack’s  success  is  not  determined 
by  birth;  he  must  work  for  it.  Jack  is  a self-made  man;  a self- 
made  man  is  the  only  man  who  will  be  successful  in  a back- 
woods  environment.  People  who  settle  a new  area  are  starting 
over.  They  are  more  concerned  with  the  future  they  are  going  to 
build  than  with  maintaining  a past  they  have  left  behind.  A tale 
containing  function  8 must  by  definition  begin  with  a satis- 
factory state;  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  for  a villain  to 
bring  about  an  unsatisfactory  state.  But  no  villain  is  needed  in 
the  Jack  Tales,  because  Jack  and  his  family  are  already  in  an 
unsatisfactory  state.  Jack,  like  the  early  settlers,  is  not  satisfied 
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with  his  situation  in  life,  and  so  he  “heads  off”  self-confident 
and  self-reliant  to  create  a new  and  satisfactory  life. 

According  to  Propp  and  Dundes,  the  “lack”  function  is 
always  paired  with  function  19,  “The  initial  misfortune  or  lack 
is  liquidated.”17  With  the  possible  exception  of  “Soldier 
Jack”18  the  lack  is  always  eliminated  in  the  Jack  Tales.  Usually 
this  means  that  Jack  becomes  wealthy,  and  in  almost  half  the 
tales  it  also  means  that  he  gets  married.  The  liquidation  of  the 
lack  completes  the  frame  story  of  the  tale.  The  movement  from 
lack  to  liquidation  of  lack— that  is,  the  method  by  which  the 
hero  attains  success— provides  the  substance  of  the  body  of  the 
tales. 

The  body  of  the  Jack  Tale  usually  contains  three  to  five 
separate  episodes,  each  of  which  relates  directly  to  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  lack  in  the  frame  story.  For  example,  in  “Jack  and 
the  Doctor’s  Girl”  Jack  lacks  money.  He  can  earn  money  by 
stealing  for  a band  of  robbers.  He  does  not  steal  oxen  for  the 
sake  of  stealing  oxen;  he  steals  oxen  in  order  to  earn  money  and 
marry  the  girl.  This  is  an  important  point  in  defining  the  Jack 
Tale.  The  action  of  the  episodes  has  a purpose  that  rests  outside 
the  individual  episode. 

This  relationship  of  individual  episodes  to  liquidating  the 
lack  of  the  frame  story  can  be  best  illustrated  with  a “deviant” 
Jack  Tale,  “Quare  Jack.”  “Quare  Jack”  was  collected  by 
Leonard  Roberts  in  Kentucky.19  It  has  several  of  the  same  epi- 
sodes found  in  the  Beech  Mountain  “Jack  and  the  Doctor’s 
Girl,”  including  the  ox-stealing  incident.  Although  the  story 
begins  with  a semblance  of  a frame  story— Jack  is  poor— only  the 
first  three  episodes  relate  to  the  lack  of  money  mentioned  in  the 
frame  story.  Two  of  these  episodes  are  found  in  “Jack  and  the 
Doctor’s  Girl”:  Jack  wins  money  from  a rich  man  by  stealing  his 
horse  and  his  wife’s  bedsheet.  After  the  third  episode  the  story 
takes  a significant  shift.  Jack  prevents  Will  and  Tom  from  steal- 
ing sheep  by  hiding  in  the  sheep  pen  and  “butting”  his  brothers 
on  the  head  with  a hammer.  He  similarly  prevents  them  from 
stealing  chickens  by  pinching  their  fingers  with  mechanical  pin- 
cers. Jack  then  becomes  a foolish  character  who,  when  told  to 
“bring  the  door”  (close  the  door)  behind  him,  removes  the  door 
from  its  hinges  and  carries  it  away  on  his  back.  He  hides  in  a 
tree  with  the  door  and  some  meat  he  has  stolen.  When  Tom  and 
Will  sit  under  the  tree  and  pray  aloud  for  meat  and  a table,  Jack 
drops  the  meat  and  the  door.  Encouraged  that  their  prayers  have 
been  answered,  the  brothers  then  pray  for  water  to  drink  with 
their  meal.  Jack  urinates  on  them  and  then  comes  down  from 
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the  tree  laughing.  The  boys  then  return  home  and  the  story 
ends.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  problem  of  poverty  presented 
in  the  introduction.  There  is  no  rationale  behind  the  tricks  per- 
petrated by  Jack  against  his  brothers,  nor  is  there  any  apparent 
reason  for  Jack’s  changeover  from  a clever  hero  to  a foolish 
character.  The  “story”  has,  after  the  third  episode,  degenerated 
into  a mere  string  of  episodes  which  ends  abruptly  with  the  end 
of  the  last  episode. 

Like  “Quare  Jack”  the  Beech  Mountain  Jack  Tales  are  com- 
posed of  a string  of  separate  episodes,  yet  the  tellers  in  this  tra- 
dition insist  upon  setting  the  episodes  into  a structured  frame 
story,  thereby  giving  a broader  purpose  to  the  actions  of  the 
episodes.  There  is  no  way  of  knowing  if  “Quare  Jack”  is  a 
degeneration  of  a well-structured  tale,  or  if  the  Beech  Mountain 
tales  are  a regional  product  formed  by  imposing  a structure, 
such  as  “lack/lack  liquidated,”  upon  tales  like  “Quare  Jack.” 
Forgetting  is  certainly  as  common  as  remembering  in  the  process 
of  oral  transmission.  One  might  suggest  that  the  transmitters  of 
“Quare  Jack”  found  it  easier  to  remember  the  rather  humorous 
episodes  of  the  tale  while  forgetting  the  complete  frame  story. 
After  all  “Quare  Jack”  is  entertaining  even  without  the  frame 
story.  The  remembering  of  part  of  the  frame  story  by  the  Ken- 
tucky tellers  suggests  that  they  were  less  concerned  with  the 
“message”  of  the  frame  story  than  with  the  entertainment  value 
of  the  individual  episodes. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  good  arguments  for  the  posi- 
tion that  the  Beech  Mountain  Jack  Tales  developed  out  of  tales 
like  “Quare  Jack.”  I have  said  that  the  Beech  Mountain  tales  are 
essentially  a string  of  episodes  enclosed  in  a structured  frame 
story.  Each  episode  has  a form  of  its  own  with  a beginning,  mid- 
dle, and  end.  Indeed,  each  episode  may  be  structurally  analyzed 
as  an  independent  story.  For  example,  in  the  ox-stealing  incident 
in  “Jack  and  the  Doctor’s  Girl,”  Jack  lacks  oxen.  By  stealing  the 
oxen  he  liquidates  the  lack  of  oxen.  The  well-developed  form  of 
each  episode  points  to  the  fact  that  these  smaller  stories  are 
indeed  stories  in  their  own  right.  The  ox-stealing  incident 
appears  in  Boggs’s  “North  Carolina  White  Folktales  and  Riddles” 
as  an  independent  narrative.20  The  independence  of  many  of 
the  episodes  is  also  reflected  in  the  fact  that  they  are  often 
interchangeable;  an  episode  involving  the  testing  of  the  hero  fits 
easily  into  any  story  in  which  the  hero  receives  a series  of  tests. 
The  sense  of  the  frame  story  is  not  changed  by  the  insertion  or 
omission  of  a particular  testing  episode.  For  example,  in  his  ver- 
sion of  “Jack  and  the  Doctor’s  Girl”  Frank  Proffitt  of  Beech 
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Creek,  N.C.  omits  the  ox-stealing  incident  but  includes  a trick 
drowning  episode  found  in  Marshall  Ward’s  “Jack  and  the  Heifer 
Hide.”21 

Episodes  which  form  the  body  of  the  Jack  Tales  also  circu- 
late alone.  They  may  lodge  in  any  one  of  a number  of  Jack 
Tales  or  in  some  other  tale,  as  long  as  they  are  appropriate  to 
the  frame  story.  Because  the  episodes  found  in  the  Jack  Tales 
are  widespread  in  oral  tradition,  both  in  America  and  Europe,  it 
is  perhaps  wise  to  look  at  the  episodes  as  building  blocks  avai- 
lable to  both  the  Beech  Mountain  tellers  and  the  tellers  of  the 
“Quare  Jack”  tradition.  To  carry  this  analogy  further,  one  might 
say  that  the  Beech  Mountain  tellers  have  arranged  the  blocks 
into  a recognizable  form,  while  the  “Quare  Jack”  tellers  have 
piled  them  haphazardly. 

Marshall  Ward’s  version  of  “Jack’s  Hunting  Trips”  presents 
an  example  of  a Beech  Mountain  teller’s  reshaping  a string  of 
unrelated  episodes  into  a structured  tale.  Marshall’s  father’s  ver- 
sion of  this  tale  consists  of  a series  of  tall  tale  episodes  in  which 
Jack  is  the  principal  actor.22  The  older  Ward  version  is  unlike 
most  Ward  Jack  Tales  in  that  it  has  no  structured  frame  story. 
Marshall  Ward  begins  his  version  of  the  tale  with  unusual  abrupt- 
ness, and  at  first  it  seems  that  Marshall’s  tale  is  going  to  be  no 
different  from  his  father’s.  However,  after  several  episodes,  Mar- 
shall says  that  one  time  a famine  hit  Jack’s  country  and  they 
had  no  meat.  Therefore  Jack  must  go  hunting.  The  following 
squirrel-hunting  episode  is  thus  given  a purpose;  there  is  a lack 
to  be  liquidated.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Marshall  Ward  does  not 
structure  the  tale  at  its  beginning.  There  is  a natural  difference 
between  the  tall  tale  genre  and  the  Jack  Tale  genre:  tall  tales  are 
not  traditionally  told  with  a “lack/lack  liquidated”  structure, 
while  Jack  Tales  are.  The  tall  tale  structure  dominates  the  begin- 
ning of  Marshall  Ward’s  tale,  while  the  Jack  Tale  structure  takes 
precedence  at  the  end.  The  result  is  a tale  that  is  in  transition 
from  one  genre  to  another. 

The  characters  that  act  in  the  tales  are  items  of  content 
rather  than  structure.  Propp,  however,  discusses  characters  in 
terms  of  the  “distribution  of  functions  among  dramatis  per- 
sonae.”23  Propp  contends  that  there  is  a particular  “sphere  of 
action”  in  which  any  one  character  participates.  Each  sphere  of 
action  is  made  up  of  its  “constituent  functions.”  It  is  important 
in  the  Jack  Tales  that  the  constituent  functions  carried  out  by  a 
character  be  appropriate  to  that  character  and  to  the  tale  in  gen- 
eral. For  example,  one  function  of  the  hero  is  “reaction  to  the 
demands  of  the  donor”  (E).  Since  the  functions  of  the  donor,  in 
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turn,  are  “the  preparation  for  the  transmission  of  a magical 
agent”  (D)  and  “provision  of  the  hero  with  a magical  agent” 
(F),  we  should  expect  that  functions  E,  D,  and  F will  only 
appear  in  Jack  Tales  where  magic  provides  Jack’s  success.  It 
would  be  highly  inappropriate  for  Jack  to  receive  magical  aid  in 
tales  where  his  cleverness  is  the  cause  of  his  success.  Function  E, 
“reaction  to  the  demands  of  the  donor,”  is  particularly  appro- 
priate to  Jack’s  good  nature.  Propp  says  that  one  way  in  which 
a hero  may  react  favorably  to  a donor  is  by  showing  generosity 
and  kindness.  Since  Jack  is  known  by  his  tellers  as  a kind  and 
generous  person,  then  it  is  appropriate  that  Jack  show  his  kind- 
ness and  generosity  through  his  reaction  to  a donor.  In  Propp ’s 
tales,  a hero  may  react  favorably  to  a donor  by  a show  of  physi- 
cal strength;  however,  this  constituent  of  function  E is  not 
found  in  the  Jack  Tales  because  Jack  is  simply  not  a “strong 
man”  hero. 

Propp’s  function  t,  “the  hero  leaves  home,”  is  found  in 
forty-five  of  the  fifty-one  Jack  Tales  I have  analyzed.  Although 
Propp  does  not  designate  this  function  as  “obligatory”  for  his 
Russian  Marchen,  it  seems  to  be  obligatory  within  the  Jack  Tale 
genre.  (In  the  six  tales  in  which  Jack  does  not  leave  home,  he  has 
already  left  home.)  Propp’s  function  f,  “the  hero  returns,”  is 
present  in  thirty-six  of  the  Jack  Tales.  In  eight  of  the  remaining 
tales  Jack  finds  a new  home.  Thus  the  paired  function  of  leaving 
home  and  returning  home  characterizes  the  structure  of  a large 
majority  of  the  Jack  Tales.  There  is  no  Jack  Tale  known  by 
more  than  one  teller  in  which  Jack  can  liquidate  a lack  while 
staying  at  home.  The  liquidation  of  the  lack,  that  is,  Jack’s  suc- 
cess, is  tied  to  the  paired  functions  of  leaving  and  returning 
home.  For  simplicity’s  sake  I will  henceforth  refer  to  these  two 
related  pairs  of  functions  as  the  “journey/quest”  function. 

Jack  is  an  appropriate  character  for  tales  with  a journey/quest 
structure.  Earlier  I discussed  Jack’s  non-conformity  in  detail.  It 
should  be  noted  here  that  Jack’s  non-conformity  makes  him  a 
logical  character  to  serve  as  hero  in  tales  involving  a journey/ 
quest.  The  very  act  of  leaving  home  implies  a rejection  of  the 
status  quo:  leaving  home  means  making  a great  change  in  one’s 
life.  A traveller  must  be  prepared  to  cope  with  change  and  to 
live  without  the  familiar.  Earlier  we  also  saw  that  Jack  is  not  a 
total  non-conformist;  he  is  unconventional  in  some  ways  and  tra- 
ditional in  others.  His  returning  home  is  appropriate  to  his  tradi- 
tional character,  while  his  leaving  home  is  appropriate  to  the 
side  of  his  character  that  refuses  to  accept  mediocrity  and  do 
everything  in  a conventional  manner. 
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In  speaking  of  the  Marchen  in  general,  Linda  Degh  states 
that  in  setting  out  on  a journey/quest  the  hero  leaves  “the  dull 
and  miserable  world  of  reality”  and  enters  into  a magical  other 
world.24  He  goes  through  a series  of  adventures  and  then 
returns  to  the  real  world  a richer  and  happier  person.  Jack,  of 
course,  also  leaves  the  “world  of  reality,”  his  home,  and  enters 
an  “other  world.”  In  half  of  the  Jack  Tales  the  “other  world” 
is  a magical  world  in  which  Jack  becomes  “supernaturally 
endowed”  when  he  receives  magical  aid  (Propp’s  function  F).  In 
these  tales  magic  is  the  method  Jack  uses  to  liquidate  the  lack. 

In  the  other  half  of  the  Jack  Tales,  Jack  uses  trickery  and 
quick-thinking  rather  than  magic  as  his  primary  means  to  suc- 
cess. But  even  though  the  clever  Jack  does  not  find  the  oppor- 
tunity to  become  “supernaturally  endowed,”  he  still  finds  him- 
self in  an  “other  world”  quite  different  from  his  home.  He 
must  face  forces  unknown  to  him  on  the  farm.  For  example,  in 
“Big  Jack  and  Little  Jack”  the  hero  must  outwit  a sadistic  king. 
In  “Jack  and  the  Varmints”  Jack  must  fight  wild  animals.  In 
both  “Jack  and  the  Robbers”  and  “Jack  and  the  Doctor’s  Girl” 
Jack  must  save  himself  from  criminals.  In  terms  of  everyday  life 
Jack’s  method  of  gaining  success  in  the  clever  tales  is  almost  as 
“unreal”  as  the  receipt  of  magical  aid.  For  example,  in  “Jack 
and  the  Heifer  Hide”  (see  pp.  64-66)  Jack’s  brothers  tie  him  in 
a sack  and  prepare  to  throw  him  in  the  river.  When  Jack’s  broth- 
ers are  distracted  by  a fire,  an  old  man  walks  by  and  asks  Jack 
what  he  is  doing  in  the  sack.  Jack  replies  that  he  is  waiting  for 
the  angels  to  throw  him  into  heaven.  The  old  man,  anxious  to 
assure  his  own  salvation,  gives  Jack  a herd  of  sheep  in  exchange 
for  Jack’s  place  in  the  sack.  Jack’s  brothers  return  and  unknow- 
ingly drown  the  old  man  instead  of  Jack.  In  everyday  life  no 
one  would  actually  fall  for  this  trick.  To  a child  hearing  such  a 
tale  Jack’s  clever  exploits  must  seem  as  far  removed  from  the 
world  of  reality  as  do  Jack’s  exploits  with  magic.  Therefore  we 
can  say  that  when  Jack  leaves  home  in  the  clever  tales,  he  does 
indeed  enter  an  “other  world,”  and  that  magic  is  not  the  only 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  an  “other  world.” 

The  distinction  between  Jack’s  entering  a world  of  magic 
and  Jack’s  entering  a world  of  trickery  is  a matter  of  content, 
but  Jack’s  entering  an  “other  world,”  whether  it  be  of  magic  or 
trickery,  is  a matter  of  structure.  Of  course,  entrance  into  an 
“other  world”  is  tied  to  the  journey/quest  function.  In  order  to  be 
successful,  to  liquidate  the  lack,  the  hero  must  leave  home  and 
enter  an  “other  world”;  it  is  only  in  this  “other  world”  that  suc- 
cess can  be  achieved.  Why  is  it  that  success  can  never  be 
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achieved  by  staying  at  home,  in  this  world?  The  answer  may 
partly  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  culture  of  the  people  who  tell  and 
listen  to  these  tales.  The  Jack  Tales  are  told  by  people  with  rela- 
tively low  incomes  and  are  about  poor  people  who  leave  home 
and  become  wealthy.  In  reality  this  happens  to  few  peasants  or 
farmboys  (at  least  in  the  past).  The  important  thing  to  note  is 
that  a person  must  leave  home  in  order  to  raise  his  standard  of 
living.  Opportunity  is  “out  there”  somewhere  and  not  at  one’s 
doorstep.  The  tales,  moreover,  imply  an  outright  dissatisfaction 
with  everyday  life.  For  example,  in  “Cat  ’n  Mouse”  Jack’s 
brothers’  acceptance  of  their  parents’  lifestyle  is  ridiculed.  Jack 
is  rewarded  for  leaving  the  “real  world.”  His  brothers  are  not 
punished  for  staying  in  the  real  world;  rather,  they  lead  normal 
lives.  But  this  normal  life  seems  inferior  to  Jack’s  princely  new 
life. 

Even  though  leaving  home  may  bring  rewards,  it  is  also  a 
frightful  and  difficult  experience.  A person  mav  leave  home  and 
fail;  it  happens  to  Jack’s  brothers  every  time  they  try  it.  Usually 
their  only  punishment  for  failing  is  disgrace  and  lost  time  and 
money.  Sometimes  they  are  hurt  physically  or  are  kept  as  slaves 
by  a villain.  In  the  latter  case  Jack  rescues  them.  When  Jack 
leaves  home  he  always  succeeds.  However,  Jack  is  in  the  minor- 
ity; he  is  seen  as  a very  special  person,  a hero.  The  tales  put 
forth  a coldly  realistic  view  of  what  happens  to  people  who  try 
to  raise  their  status:  the  statistics  are  against  you,  and  you  will 
succeed  only  if  you  have  special  skills  or  special  aid. 

What  happens  during  one’s  journey  is  public  knowledge.  One 
does  not  go  away  without  returning  home  and  having  everyone 
know  the  results  of  one’s  endeavors.  Failure  is  embarrassing.  One 
must  think  of  the  lowered  status  one  will  have  in  the  eyes  of 
the  community  if  one  returns  home  in  rags  or  must  be  rescued 
from  slavery.  This  fact  must  concern  the  farmboy  who  is  think- 
ing of  going  to  the  city  to  start  a new  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  he  must  not  forget  Jack’s  success  and  the  pleasant 
pride  he  would  feel  if  he  were  equally  successful. 

Thus  far  I have  been  interpreting  the  structural  features  of 
the  Jack  Tales  in  terms  of  the  socio-economic  environment  and 
in  terms  of  the  distinctive  nature  of  the  character  Jack.  It  is  also 
possible  to  make  a general  psychological  interpretation  of  the 
tales  with  the  point  of  view  of  a child  listener  in  mind.  Luthi 
says  that  “One  feels  that  fairy  tales  are  concerned  with  por- 
traying essential  processes  in  life.  Testing,  threatening  danger, 
destruction— and  salvation,  development,  and  maturation— are 
portrayed  before  our  mind’s  eye  in  images  which  are  unreal,  but 
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for  that  reason  fascinating.”2  5 He  goes  on  to  argue  that  the 
journey  of  the  hero  “corresponds  to  the  course  followed  by  the 
maturing  or  matured  human  being  throughout  life.”26  The  dan- 
gers of  Jack’s  journeys  may  reflect  the  child’s  natural  fear  of 
growing  up,  while  Jack’s  achievements  provide  the  reassurance 
that  the  difficulties  are  indeed  conquerable.  When  Jack  returns 
home  he  is  financially  independent  of  his  parents,  which  may  be 
a way  of  saying  that  he  is  also  psychologically  independent  and 
has  developed  his  own  identity. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Jack  Tales  are  told  to  children  by 
adults.  The  parent  or  grandparent  has  already  made  the  “jour- 
ney” safely  and  is  speaking  from  experience.  The  child  who  is 
facing  the  fact  of  growing  up  needs  to  have  a veteran  to  give 
reassurance. 


Context 

Jack  Tales  are  told  to  children.  In  1935  Marshall  Ward  told 
Richard  Chase  that  Jack  Tales  are  meant  to  be  told  to  an  audi- 
ence of  children;27  in  1974  he  told  me  the  same  thing.  He 
claims  that  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  tell  a tale  properly  if  chil- 
dren are  not  present.28  Moreover,  he  and  other  tellers  remember 
first  hearing  the  tales  as  children.  R.  M.  Ward  learned  the  tales 
as  a child  from  Council  Harmon.  Maud  Long' talks  of  listening  to 
her  mother  tell  Jack  Tales  while  Maud  and  the  other  children 
carded  great  quantities  of  wool  at  night  by  the  fire.29  Marshall 
Ward  remembers  hearing  the  tales  as  a child  while  he  helped 
grade  tobacco  or  string  bean  pods  for  drying.30  These  chores  are 
done  in  groups,  unlike  tasks  such  as  plowing.  They  are  also  rela- 
tively mechanical  chores  which  demand  little  intellectual  atten- 
tion and  can  soon  become  boring.  The  tales  helped  relieve  the 
boredom  and  thereby  kept  the  work  from  being  irksome.  Maud 
Long  says  that  the  tales  “kept  our  hearts  merry  and  our  hands 
busy.”31  It  is  possible  that  the  association  of  an  unpleasant  task 
with  the  pleasant  experience  of  hearing  a story  helped  keep  the 
child  from  hating  work.  And  in  a farming  society  this  is  an 
important  function;  a person  who  hates  to  work  can  be  a liabil- 
ity to  the  family  and  community. 

Richard  Chase  entitled  one  of  his  collections  of  Appalachian 
children’s  tales  The  Grandfather  Tales.  The  title  refers  to  grand- 
fathers commonly  telling  these  tales  to  grandchildren.  2 It 
should  be  noted  that  grandmothers  tell  these  tales  equally  as 
often;  roughly  half  the  Jack  Tale-tellers  are  women.  Marshall 
Ward  and  Maud  Long  testify  that  fathers,  mothers,  uncles,  and 
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aunts  may  also  be  sources  for  tales.  People  who  lived  on  isolated 
mountain  farms  saw  their  family  members  more  often  than  they 
saw  anyone  else,  and  a child  would  have  been  more  likely  to 
hear  Jack  Tales  from  his  relatives  than  from  a neighbor  who 
visited  only  occasionally.  This  intra-family  tradition  of  telling 
the  tales  is  especially  notable  in  the  Harm  on-Gentry -Ward 
family.  R.  M.  Ward  describes  his  memories  of  hearing  the  tales 
from  his  grandfather,  Council  Harmon:  “Ever-when  I’d  see  Old 
Counce  a-coming,  I’d  run  to  meet  him  so  I could  walk  with  him 
back  to  the  house.  Then  he’d  sit  and  take  me  up  in  his  lap,  and 
I d ask  him  right  off  for  a Jack  Tale.  He’d  tell  me  one  too: 
never  did  fail  me.”33  The  grandson  says  that  the  grandfather 
“never  did  fail  me.”  It  is  as  if  the  boy  could  trust  his  grand- 
father to  tell  him  a story,  and  it  is  important  that  the  old  man 
never  violated  that  trust.  It  seems  then  that  the  Jack  Tale  can 
serve  to  draw  members  of  a family  together;  the  tale  is  a gift 
from  grandfather  to  grandson.  As  such  it  solidifies  the  relation- 
ship and  perhaps  even  partly  defines  it. 

The  Jack  Tales,  then,  are  both  entertaining  and  educational. 
In  an  isolated  community  without  television  or  radio,  entertain- 
ment is  a valued  commodity.  The  tales  brought  humor,  mystery, 
romance,  and  wonders  into  everyday  life.  Entertainment  takes 
one  s mind  off  one’s  troubles,  and  laughter  releases  tension.  A 
wise  parent  would  have  realized  that  children  would  gladly  pay 
attention  to  a story  while  they  might  not  pay  attention  to 
straightforward  advice  about  how  to  live.  Hence  the  tales  are  full 
of  factual  information  and  advice  on  the  right  way  to  live.3^ 
Conveying  this  information  through  a tale  instead  of  through 
direct  speech  has  two  advantages.  The  tales  may  serve  as  mne- 
monic devices.  The  tales  also  force  the  child  to  participate 
actively  in  the  learning  experience  instead  of  just  passively  recei- 
ving information.  Occasionally  a narrator  may  explicitly  intepret 
the  “moral”  of  a story,  but  this  is  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  Since  the  message  of  a tale  is  often  implicit  in  the  action, 
the  child  is  forced  to  interpret  the  message  himself. 

Setting 

All  Jack  Tales  are  set  in  the  same  environment  in  which  the 
tellers  live,  rural  Appalachia.  In  all  Jack’s  journeys  he  never 
arrives  at  a city,  nor  does  he  ever  end  up  in  a foreign  or  exotic 
place  such  as  a desert  or  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  sea.  In 
Marshall  Ward’s  “Jack  and  King  Marock”  Jack  journeys  to  the 
North  Pole,  but  it  is  apparently  not  different  from  Jack’s  home 
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country  except  that  it  is  colder.35  King  Marock’s  grandmother 
darns  socks,  and  his  daughters  swim  in  the  river.  The  king  has  a 
woodshed  and  a well  on  his  property  as  would  an  Appalachian 
farmer.  The  mother  giant  in  R.  M.  Ward’s  “Jack  in  the  Giants’ 
Newground”  cooks  in  “a  big  old-fashioned  clay  oven.”36 
Although  Jack  may  live  in  a country  ruled  by  a king,  the  king 
answers  his  own  door,  does  his  own  farming,  and  sits  on  his 
front  porch  smoking  a pipe.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  setting 
of  the  Jack  Tales  conforms  to  the  setting  in  which  they  are  told, 
for,  as  Linda  Degh  notes,  all  Marchen  “show  a natural  adjust- 
ment to  the  milieu  of  the  teller  and  audience.”37 

Motif  Objects  and  Minor  Characters 

Although  the  setting  of  the  Jack  Tales  is  Americanized  or 
Appalachianized,  the  motif  objects,  those  striking  material  items 
that  recur  in  them,  are  only  partially  Americanized.  For 
example,  in  R.  M.  Ward’s  version  of  “Jack  and  the  Beantree” 
Jack  robs  the  giant  of  a knife,  a rifle,  and  a coverlet.38  In  Jane 
Gentry’s  version  Jack  steals  a gun,  boots,  and  a coverlet.39  Yet 
in  Marshall  Ward’s  version  Jack  steals  a magic  hen,  gold,  and  a 
bejeweled  coverlet.  The  latter  objects,  especially  the  magic  hen, 
are  more  typical  of  English  versions  of  the  story. 

In  her  comparison  of  the  English  “Jack  and  the  Beanstalk” 
with  R.  M.  Ward’s  “Jack  and  the  Beantree,”  Martha  Wolfenstein 
interprets  the  American  gun  and  knife  as  “symbols  of  masculine 
prowess”  related  to  an'  American  “emphasis  on  masculine  exhibi- 
tion.”40 She  further  argues  that  the  American  objects  “are  not 
sources  of  supply,  like  the  hen  that  lays  golden  eggs,  in  relation 
to  which  the  possessor  can  assume  a passively  receptive  atti- 
tude.”41 But  Wolfenstein’s  theory  is  weakened  by  Marshall 
Ward’s  not  Americanizing  the  motif  objects  and  by  their  very 
seldom  ever  being  Americanized  in  other  Jack  Tales.  Americani- 
zation of  the  tales  takes  place  chiefly  in  the  narrators’  character- 
ization and  descriptions  of  setting  and  of  details  of  everyday 
life. 

Jack  uses  a magic  object  in  roughly  half  the  Jack  Tales;  he 
also  Fights  a supernatural  adversary  in  about  half  the  tales.  Jack 
may  or  may  not  use  a magic  object  in  the  same  tale  in  which  a 
supernatural  adversary  appears.  I prefer  to  distinguish  a magic 
tale  by  Jack’s  use  of  a magic  object  rather  than  by  the  presence 
of  a supernatural  creature.  For  example,  in  “Jack  the  Giant 
Killer”  Jack  is  pitted  against  supernatural  adversaries,  the  giants. 
Yet  he  uses  trickery  rather  than  magic  to  overcome  them.  The 
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supernatural  giants  could  be  replaced  by  human  villains,  and  Jack 
could  still  use  the  same  tricks  to  win  over  the  human  villains. 
The  evil  farmer  in  “Fill,  Bowl!  Fill!”  could  be  replaced  by  a 
witch  or  giant,  but  Jack  would  still  need  magical  aid  in  order  to 
complete  the  villain’s  “impossible”  tasks. 

In  roughly  half  the  Jack  Tales  Jack  has  a human  or  quasi- 
human helpmate.  In  “Jack  and  King  Marock”  and  “Old  Fiery 
Dragaman’  Jack  is  aided  by  the  villain’s  daughters.  In  “Cat  ’n 
Mouse  the  enchanted  heroine  tells  Jack  how  to  defeat  witches. 
In  “Big  Jack  and  Little  Jack,”  a tale  of  two  Jacks,  Big  Jack 
punishes  a wicked  king  for  harming  Little  Jack.  In  twelve  ver- 
sions of  various  tales  Jack  receives  magical  aid  from  an  old  beg- 
gar. Animal  helpmates  appear  in  “Jack  and  the  Blue  Bull”  and 
“Jack  and  the  Robbers.”  Human  and  animal  helpmates  are 
found  almost  exclusively  in  the  magic  tales,  where  they  often 
serve  as  the  donor  of  the  magic  object. 

Both  of  Jack’s  parents  are  present  in  twelve  versions  of 
various  Jack  Tales.  His  mother  only  is  present  in  eight;  his  father 
only  is  present  in  nine.  Therefore  Jack  has  at  least  one  parent  in 
over  half  the  tales.  In  roughly  one  third  of  the  narratives  Jack  is 
the  youngest  of  three  sons.  In  all  versions  of  “Cat  ’n  Mouse,” 
“Old  Fiery  Dragaman,”  and  “Jack  and  the  Heifer  Hide”  Tom 
and  Will  actively  try  to  harm  Jack.  The  versions  of  these  three 
tales  only  account  for  nine  of  the  eighteen  versions  of  all  the 
tales  in  which  Tom  and  Will  appear.  In  the  other  versions  Tom 
and  Will  are  important  to  the  tale  only  insofar  as  they  fail  at 
tasks  at  which  Jack  later  succeeds.  It  is  inaccurate  to  designate 
Jack  as  a “youngest-best”  hero  who  succeeds  despite  his  broth- 
ers’ disdain.  This  is  true  of  Jack  only  in  half  of  the  tales  in 
which  the  brothers  appear,  and  his  brothers  appear  in  only  one 
third  of  the  versions  recorded. 


Style 

Since  style  changes  from  teller  to  teller,  stylistic  features  of 
the  Jack  Tales  are  best  analyzed  by  the  intensive  study  of  one 
teller  (see  pp.  111-26);  however,  there  are  some  stylistic  features 
common  to  a significant  number  of  versions  of  the  Jack  Tales. 
All  tellers  incorporate  a large  amount  of  dialogue  in  the  tales 
and  use  repetition  freely.  Repetition  and  dialogue  account  in 
part  for  the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  tell  a Jack  Tale.  Marshall 
Ward  averages  between  a half  hour  and  an  hour  in  telling  a tale. 
Maud  Long’s  tales  are  slightly  shorter,  and  Ray  Hicks’s  are  shor- 
ter still.  Stanley  Hicks  at  the  Children’s  Area  of  the  1978  N.C. 
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Folklife  Festival  seemed  capable  of  varying  length  from  ten  to 
twenty-five  minutes  according  to  schedule  needs.  Since  Marshall 
Ward’s  tales  have  been  recorded  under  relaxed  and  unrestricted 
conditions,  we  can  hypothesize  that  his,  telling  time  may  be 
more  the  norm,  although  some  of  his  tales  do  seem  unusually 
long.  Longer  tales  would  also  seem  appropriate  to  long  mono- 
tonous activities,  such  as  tobacco  grading  or  corn  shucking, 
which  were  occasions  for  Jack  Tale-telling  in  the  past. 

Over  one  third  of  the  available  versions  of  Jack  Tales  contain 
a song,  rhyme,  or  catch  phrase,  although  songs  seem  quite  rare. 
In  the  versions  of  “Fill,  Bowl!  Fill!”  by  R.  M.  Ward,  Jane 
Gentry,  Maud  Long,  and  Marshall  Ward,  Jack  sings  the  only  full 
song  in  all  the  narratives: 

Oh,  the  oldest  daughter  she  came  out 
All  for  to  buy  my  drill. 

I fooled  around  her,  kissed  her  well. 

Fill,  bowl,  fill!42 

The  song  has  three  verses,  the  music  for  which  is  printed  in 
Chase’s  The  Jack  Tales  (p.  95).  The  lyrics  are  the  same  for  all 
tellers. 

Rhymes  and  catch  phrases  are  more  common  but  less  regu- 
lar; they  change  from  one  teller  to  the  next.  The  best  known 
rhyme  from  a Jack  Tale  is  probably  the  giant’s  entry  speech  in 
“Jack  in  the  Beantree.”  Jane  Gentry  recites: 

Fi,  Fo,  Fiddledy  Fun, 

I smell  the  blood  of  an  Englishman. 

Dead  or  alive  I’ll  have  his  bones 
To  eat  with  my  bread  and  butter.4^ 

R.  M.  Ward’s  verse  is  different  for  each  entry  of  the  giant: 

[first  entry] 

Fee,  Faw,  Fumm! 

I smell  the  blood  of  an  English-mum. 

Bein’  he  alive  or  bein’  he  dead 
I must  have  some! 

[second  entry] 

Fee,  Faw,  Fumm! 

I smell  the  blood  of  an  English-mum. 

Bein’  he  alive  or  bein’  he  dead 
For  supper  tonight  I’ll  have  me  some. 
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[third  entry] 

Fee,  Faw,  Fumm! 

I smell  the  blood  of  an  English-mum. 

Bein’  he  dead  or  bein’  he  alive 

I’ll  grind  his  bones  to  eat  with  my  pones.44 

Marshall  Ward’s  chant  is  more  like  Gentry  in  that  he  does  not 
mention  the  American  “pones”: 

Fee,  Fo,  Fum. 

I smell  the  blood  of  an  Englishmum. 

Be  him  live  or  be  him  dead, 

Have  his  bones  to  bake  my  bread. 

Another  catch  phrase  is  the  witch-cat’s  comment  while  put- 
ting its  paw  in  Jack’s  gravy  in  “Sop  Doll!”  In  all  tellings  the  cat 
says  “Sop  doll!”  Marshall  Ward  expands  the  phrase  to  “Sop  doll 
in  your  gravy,  mister!”  The  message  on  Jack’s  belt  in  “Jack  and 
the  Varmints,”  another  occasion  for  a catch  phrase,  varies  from 
teller  to  teller.  Gentry  says  “Old  stiff  dick,  killed  seven  at  a 
lick.”45  Chase  changes  this  phrase  in  his  book  to  “Strong  Man 
Jack,  killed  seven  at  a whack.”46  Herbert  Halpert  notes  that 
“the  rhyme  on  Jack’s  belt,  as  given  by  all  informants,  had  to  be 
altered  for  printing.”47  Marshall  Ward  says  “Stiff  Dick  kills 
fifty-six  at  one  lick.”  Ray  Hicks’s  rhyme  is  closer  to  Chase’s 
altered  versions:  “Big  man  Jack,  killed  seven  at  a whack.”48 
Since  the  “stiff  Dick”  version  was  so  widespread  at  the  time  of 
Chase’s  collecting,  it  is  curious  that  Hicks  uses  Chase’s  bowdler- 
ized version;  perhaps  he  read  it  in  Chase’s  book. 

In  almost  half  of  the  Beech  Mountain  narratives  the  teller 
personalizes  the  tale.  This  personalization  usually  appears  in  the 
conclusion.  For  example,  Ray  Hicks  says  “Last  time  that  I was 
around  there,  they’d  built  more  elaborate  shanties  and  they  was 
a-doing  well.”49  R.  M.  Ward,  referring  to  Jack’s  magic  ship  in 
“Hardy  Hardhead,”  says  “he  took  me  ridin’  in  it  several 
times.”50  In  his  version  of  “Jack’s  Hunting  Trips”  R.  M.  Ward 
casts  himself  as  Jack’s  accomplice  in  the  hunting  adventures. 51 
Jane  Gentry  commonly  ends  with  “when  I left  there,  Jack  uz 
rich.”52  It  might  be  possible  to  interpret  the  personalization  of 
the  tales  as  evidence  that  the  tellers  expected  the  tales  to  be 
believed  as  true  by  children  listening.  However,  since  this  is  the 
only  element  that  even  vaguely  suggests  that  the  tales  are 
“true,”  I believe  it  is  a stylistic  element  that  serves  mainly  to 
round  off  the  end  of  the  tale  and  to  emphasize  the  human  qual- 
ity of  Jack. 
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Summary  Definition 

We  can  now  isolate  and  summarize  the  defining  charac- 
teristics of  the  Jack  Tale  as  it  is  traditionally  told  in  north- 
western North  Carolina. 

Character  of  Jack:  Jack  is  usually  hard  working,  intelligent, 
and  self-reliant.  He  is  always  self-confident  and  imaginative.  He 
exhibits  both  conventional  and  unconventional  behavior.  His  per- 
sonality does  not  differ  radically  from  the  magic  tales  to  the 
clever  tales:  in  the  magic  tales  he  is  always  a virtuous  person, 
while  in  the  clever  tales  he  is  almost  always  virtuous. 

Structure:  Each  Jack  Tale  has  an  introduction,  body,  and 
conclusion.  The  introduction  and  conclusion  present  the  frame 
story.  In  the  frame  story  a lack  is  described,  usually  poverty. 
The  body  of  the  tale  consists  of  a number  of  episodes  in  which 
Jack  works  to  solve  the  problem  presented  in  the  frame  story. 
The  conclusion  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  lack  has  been  liqui- 
dated. The  frame  story  gives  a purpose  to  the  actions  in  the  epi- 
sodes; Jack’s  actions  in  the  episodes  are  directly  related  to  the 
elimination  of  the  lack  in  the  frame  story.  The  liquidation  of 
the  lack  usually  demands  that  Jack  leave  home  and  return  home. 
The  lack  is  always  liquidated;  that  is,  Jack  is  always  successful. 

The  liquidation  or  the  lack  demands  that  Jack  use  trickery  or 
receive  magical  aid.  The  use  of  trickery  or  magic  distinguishes  a 
clever  tale  from  a magic  tale.  In  the  magic  tales  Jack’s  virtue  is 
tested  by  a donor  to  see  whether  or  not  Jack  deserves  the  aid; 
Jack  always  passes  the  test.  Jack’s  success  ultimately  depends 
upon  Jack  himself:  in  the  clever  tales  he  depends  on  his  wits, 
while  in  the  magic  tales  he  depends  on  his  good  nature  to  make 
him  deserving  of  magical  aid. 

Context:  The  Jack  Tales  are  told  to  children  by  older  family 
members,  although  in  recent  years  the  classroom  and  folk  festi- 
val have  become  contexts  for  older  tellers  to  entertain  children. 
Traditional  tellers  learn  the  tales  while  children.  The  tales  are 
told  when  people  are  relaxing  and  when  people  are  working. 

Setting:  The  Jack  Tales  are  set  in  rural  Appalachia.  Descrip- 
tions of  everyday  life  are  present  in  some  degree  in  all  the  tales. 

Motif  Objects  and  Minor  Characters : Motif  objects  are  some- 
times, but  not  always,  Americanized.  Jack  encounters  a variety  of 
human,  quasi-human,  animal,  and  supernatural  minor  characters. 
The  most  frequent  of  these  are  his  older  brothers,  Tom  and  Will, 
who  sometimes  serve  as  foils  to  Jack. 

Style:  A well-told  Jack  Tale  shows  free  use  of  dialogue  and 
repetition.  Rhymes  and  catch  phrases  stylized  by  individual 
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tellers  are  not  uncommon.  As  often  as  not  the  teller  personalizes 
the  conclusion  of  a tale. 

All  the  above  defining  characteristics  are  subject  to  variation 
and  modification  in  accordance  with  particular  tales  and  tellers. 
In  general,  structure  is  least  subject  to  change,  while  style  is 
most  subject  to  variation  and  modification. 

Conclusion 

One  of  the  more  intriguing  questions  to  come  out  of  my 
study  of  the  Jack  Tale  is  this:  Why  and  how  did  a relatively 
distinct  wonder  tale  hero  develop  in  one  particular  area  of  the 
Appalachians?  This  question  cannot  be  answered  with  certainty, 
but  we  can  suggest  some  possibilities.  First,  the  Beech  Mountain 
area  was  historically  and  geographically  well-suited  for  the  devel- 
opment of  tale-telling  in  general.  The  area  was  settled  by  people 
from  several  different  ethnic  backgrounds,  and  each  group  pro- 
bably brought  its  own  tale-telling  repertory.  According  to  Henry 
Glassie,  as  ethnic  barriers  broke  down,  selected  tales  from  each 
group  became  part  of  the  common  Appalachian  folk  culture.53 
The  result  was  that  the  Appalachian  tale-teller  had  a rich  and 
varied  repertory  which  likely  served  to  stimulate  his  interest  and 
imagination  and  to  challenge  his  tale-telling  skills.  The  geo- 
graphic isolation  of  the  Beech  Mountain  area  encouraged  tradi- 
tional arts  such  as  story-telling,  since  isolated  families  are  more 
dependent  upon  themselves  for  entertainment.  Marshall  Ward  has 
described  the  isolation  of  his  family  farm  during  his  childhood 
in  this  century,  and  we  can  assume  that  families  were  even  more 
isolated  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

The  isolation  in  which  the  Harmon-Gentry-Ward  family  lived 
until  recently  is  probably  one  reason  its  members  developed  the 
Jack  Tale-telling  art,  but  this  cannot  be  the  only  reason.  Not  all 
isolated  families  are  known  for  their  skill  in  telling  Jack  Tales. 
We  can  suggest  that  the  personalities,  interests,  and  skills  of  indi- 
vidual members  of  a family  partially  determine  the  family’s 
interest  in  tale-telling.  But  why  do  they  tell  Jack  Tales?  I have 
mentioned  that  Council  Harmon’s  personality  seems  to  have 
been  similar  to  Jack’s  and  have  suggested  that  this  similarity  was 
one  reason  Harmon  liked  to  tell  the  tales  or  that  Harmon  may 
have  infused  his  personality  into  Jack.  Harmon  must  have  been  a 
charismatic  individual;  eighty  years  after  Harmon’s  death  Mar- 
shall Ward,  who  was  born  after  Harmon  died,  speaks  of  Har- 
mon’s personality  with  familiarity.  R.  M.  Ward  and  other 
members  of  the  Beech  Mountain  community  described  Harmon’s 
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fun-loving  personality  over  forty  years  after  his  death.54  Only  a 
unique  individual  is  so  well  remembered  long  after  his  death. 
Because  Harmon  was  well  known  for  telling  Jack  Tales,  perhaps 
the  keeping  of  this  tradition  by  his  descendants  is  an  uncon- 
scious way  of  preserving  his  memory. 

Despite  the  strength  of  the  Jack  Tale  tradition  in  the  Beech 
Mountain  area  this  genre  is  not  likely  to  last  much  longer  in  its 
traditional  form.  Marshall  Ward,  a tale-teller  steeped  in  the  tradi- 
tion, has  partially  modernized  the  tales  by  taking  them  out  of 
their  original  family  context  and  by  infusing  the  tales  with 
middle-class  values.  The  printing  of  texts  by  folklorists  may  tend 
to  “freeze”  them;  the  “authority”  of  print  may  lead  a tradi- 
tional teller  to  regard  the  printed  version  as  the  “correct”  ver- 
sion. Most  importantly,  the  influx  of  non-traditional  forms  of 
entertainment  into  the  area  undermines  the  need  for  traditional 
forms.  When  I was  at  Ward’s  house  preparing  to  record  tales, 
there  was  a six -year-old  girl  in  the  room.  When  Ward  started 
telling  a Jack  Tale,  she  fidgeted  for  a few  minutes  and  then  left 
the  room.  She  probably  found  Jack  Tales  less  stimulating  than 
television  shows.  Since  the  basic  reason  for  the  existence  of  the 
Jack  Tales  is  to  entertain  children,  children  must  continue  to  be 
interested  in  Jack  Tales  if  the  genre  is  to  survive.  Otherwise, 
Jack  Tales  in  the  future  will  only  exist  artificially  in  the  books 
and  archives  of  folklorists. 
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The  Narrative  Style  of  Marshall  Ward,  Jack  Tale-Teller 
by  C.  Paige  Gutierrez 


Although  the  Beech  Mountain  Jack  Tales  share  common  defin- 
ing characteristics,  the  tales  nevertheless  are  subject  to  the  manipu- 
lation and  modifications  of  each  narrator.  Marshall  Ward,  the 
“three-greats”  grandson  of  Counce  Harmon,  is  one  of  the  most 
active  and  innovative  contemporary  tellers  of  Jack  Tales  in  the 
Beech  Mountain  tradition.  Furthermore,  Ward  is  an  apt  subject  for 
intensive  study  because,  unlike  other  tellers,  his  entire  Jack  Tale 
repertory,  his  autobiography,  and  supplementary  biographical 
information  from  interviews  are  all  available. 

Marshall  Ward  was  born  on  December  10,  1906,  in  Beech 
Creek,  N.C.  He  grew  up  in  a log  cabin  on  a farm  and  attended  a 
one-teacher  school  at  the  age  of  eight.  He  began  helping  with 
farming  chores  before  he  entered  school  and  has  continued  to 
farm  all  his  life.  Marshall  had  two  older  sisters  and  five  younger 
brothers.  When  Marshall  was  thirteen,  his  mother,  who  was 
always  sickly,  died  of  pneumonia.  When  he  was  sixteen,  he  left 
home  to  work  for  a lumber  company,  but,  not  unlike  Jack,  he 
later  returned  to  his  father’s  farm.  His  personal  autobiography 
ends  at  his  sixteenth  year;  it  includes  no  mention  of  his  marriage 
or  teaching  career.1 

Ward  never  served  in  the  military  and  never  lived  outside  his 
native  area.  He  attended  what  was  then  Appalachian  State 
Teachers  College  in  Boone  (now  Appalachian  State  University) 
and  taught  fifth  grade  in  Banner  Elk  for  thirty  years.  He  also 
farmed  during  this  time.  “I  did  as  much  farming,”  he  says,  “as  a 
lot  of  people  that  farmed  all  day.”  He  retired  from  teaching  at 
age  sixty-nve,  but  he  continues  to  farm.  He  says,  “I’ve  got  a 
notion  to  quit  and  let  somebody  else  do  it  [farming] . You  need 
a hobby  or  something  to  do  to  occupy  your  time,  but  you  don’t 
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need  to  work  too  hard  after  you  get  past  sixty-five.  I’m  sixty- 
seven.  Be  sixty-eight  in  December,  if  I didn’t  have  arthritis  I’d 
be  pretty  strong.” 

Ward  now  lives  with  his  wife  in  a modern  ranch-style  house 
in  a rural  area  near  Banner  Elk.  His  house  is  situated  at  the  foot 
of  Little  Beech  Mountain.  He  is  a member  of  the  Bethany  Bap- 
tist Church  and  has  taught  shape-note  singing  both  at  church 
and  in  school.  He  has  three  grown  children:  a son  and  two 
daughters.  His  son  served  in  Vietnam  and  both  daughters  are 
school  teachers. 

As  a direct  descendant  of  Council  Harmon  and  a lifelong 
resident  of  northwestern  North  Carolina,  Marshall  Ward  is  a reci- 
pient of  the  Beech  Mountain  Jack  Tale-telling  tradition.  Ward 
claims  that  he  learned  his  entire  repertory  of  Jack  Tales  by  the 
age  of  five.  He  does  not  remember  being  encouraged  to  memo- 
rize them:  “They  just  come  natural  to  me.  I’d  hear  ’em  a time 
or  two,  and  I could  tell  any  one.”  Ward  was  born  into  a family 
in  which  Jack  Tale-telling  is  a particularly  strong  tradition,  yet 
none  of  Ward’s  brothers  and  sisters  tell  the  tales.  “Had  nephew 
that  would  tell  ’em  in  school— charm  the  children  and  they’d 
miss  the  bell— when  he  was  little.  But  now  he  won’t  tell  ’em.  Says 
he  forgot.”  Marshall  Ward  also  told  the  tales  when  he  was  a 
child:  “When  my  classmates  would  spend  the  night,  I’d  tell  ’em 
till  they  were  snorin’.  Then  I’d  quit.”  But,  unlike  his  nephew, 
Marshall  Ward  did  not  quit  telling  the  tales  when  he  grew  up. 
Since  Jack  Tales  are  usually  told  to  children  by  adults,  it  is 
necessary  that  some  adults  do  not  quit  telling  the  tales  if  the 
tradition  is  to  survive. 

What  factors  influence  a person  to  learn  tales  and  continue 
to  tell  them  for  a lifetime?  Ward  says,  “I  like  telling  ’em.  That’s 
the  trouble.  It’s  kinda  part  of  me.  It’s  kinda  a habit  you  get 
into.  But  I like  it  because  other  people  like  it.  I have  never 
turned  anybody  down  that  wants  a story,  if  they  come  see  me.” 
We  may  hypothesize  the  reasons  Ward  enjoys  telling  Jack  Tales. 
Ward’s  proclivity  for  Jack  Tale-telling  is  probably  related  to  his 
choice  of  a career  in  teaching  children.  The  way  in  which  Ward 
speaks  about  children  reveals  his  close  feeling  for  them;  he  refers 
to  the  children  in  his  classes  as  “his”  children  and  speaks  of 
“getting  to  know  them”  as  a better  way  of  judging  their  pro- 
gress than  testing  is.  Since  Jack  Tales  are  a children’s  genre,  it  is 
only  natural  that  a person  who  likes  children  would  like  to  tell 
the  tales.  Moreover,  Ward’s  autobiography  only  covers  his  child- 
hood, thus  indicating  the  importance  to  him  of  his  own  child- 
hood. Ward  is  a good  Jack  Tale-teller  and  has  had  the  ability  to 
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Marshall  Ward  at  home,  near  Banner  Elk,  N.  C.,  August  1968.  (Photo 
by  Thomas  McGowan.) 


charm  his  listeners  since  childhood.  Surely  a favorable  audience 
reaction  must  be  flattering  to  a teller,  whether  he  be  child  or 
adult.  If  Ward’s  Jack  Tales  contributed  to  his  popularity  as  a 
child,  then  this  association  of  tale-telling  and  social  acceptance 
may  have  been  instrumental  in  Ward’s  continued  lifelong  interest 
in  tale-telling. 

Richard  Chase  may  also  have  had  an  effect  on  Ward’s  devel- 
opment of  his  narrative  skills.  Marshall  Ward  is  the  person  who 
first  told  Richard  Chase  that  Jack  Tales  existed.2  Marshall  was 
also  present  when  Chase  collected  the  tales  from  older  members 
of  the  Ward  family.  He  also  accompanied  Chase  on  subsequent 
folklore  collecting  trips  in  the  Beech  Mountain  area,  serving  as  a 
liaison  between  Chase  and  the  folk.  Thus  Ward  became  aware  of 
the  value  of  his  tradition  from  the  folklorist’s  point  of  view.  It 
must  have  been  flattering  to  have  an  outsider  write  a book 
about  one’s  family;  Ward’s  pride  shows  in  his  face  and  voice 
when  he  refers  to  Chase’s  The  Jack  Tales.  In  recent  years  Ward 
has  actively  contributed  to  the  preservation  of  the  Jack  Tale 
tradition  by  performing  for  local  primary  and  secondary  schools, 
colleges,  folk  festivals,  and  interested  individuals. 

An  individual  tale-teller  like  Marshall  is  more  than  a pre- 
server of  traditional  material;  he  is  also  a creator  in  that  he 
brings  his  own  interests,  values,  and  personality  into  his  tale- 
telling. The  mark  that  an  individual  performer  makes  on  tradi- 
tional material  may  be  referred  to  as  the  “style”  of  the  indivi- 
dual narrator.  Ward’s  creativity  does  not  limit  itself  to  the  area 
of  style.  Ward  also  has  contributed  new,  original  tales  to  the 
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Jack  Tale  repertory  and  has  expanded  the  context  of  the  reper- 
tory. It  is  these  three  areas— style,  repertory,  and  context— in 
which  Marshall  Ward’s  own  contribution  to  the  art  of  JackTale- 
telling  is  highlighted. 


Style 

When  Marshall  Ward  tells  a Jack  Tale,  his  face  and  body 
become  quite  animated.3  Although  he  remains  seated  while 
speaking,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  use  his  body  to  express  or 
emphasize  the  action  taking  place  in  a tale.  For  example,  when 
Jack  cuts  off  the  cat’s  paw  in  “Sop  Doll!”  Ward  makes  a sweep- 
ing, cutting  motion  with  one  hand,  symbolically  cutting  off  his 
other  hand  at  the  wrist.  When  a shrewish  wife  in  “Jack  and  the 
Heifer  Hide”  shrilly  tells  her  husband  that  a certain  trunk  is 
valuable  because  “my  great-great  grandpappy  give  it  to  my  great 
grandpappy,  and  my  great  grandpappy  give  it  to  my  pappy  and 
my  pappy  give  it  to  me,”  Marshall  rhythmically  pounds  his  fist 
against  his  hand  as  each  of  the  women’s  progenitors  are  rhyth- 
mically chanted.  Ward’s  facial  expressions  change  in  accordance 
with  the  mood  of  the  tale.  When  Jack  is  happy,  Ward  beams. 
When  Jack  is  sad,  Ward  looks  sad.  When  a character  is  surprised, 
Ward  jumps  back  in  mock  amazement  as  he  speaks.  In  using 
dialog,  he  seems  to  be  talking  to  an  imaginary  person  slightly  to 
his  right  and  in  front  of  him.  He  rarely  looked  at  his  adult  audi- 
ence when  I heard  him  perform,  but  rather  looked  forward  and 
to  his  right.  In  telling  tales  to  children,  however,  he  occasionally 
changes  this  stance  in  order  to  address  individual  children  at 
particularly  exciting  parts  of  tales  or  when  he  notices  distracted 
isteners. 

Ward  is  a skilled  mimic.  Thomas  Burton  and  Ambrose 
Manning  of  East  Tennessee  State  University  have  recorded  his 
animal  imitations  and  animal  calls.4  Ward  incorporates  these  into 
his  narratives  whenever  appropriate.  He  changes  his  voice  to  suit 
the  personalities  of  different  characters.  Ward’s  witch’s  voice  is 
high  and  cracked.  His  giant’s  voice  is  gruff,  loud,  and  very  low- 
pitched.  In  “Jack  and  His  Heifer  Hide,”  Ward  does  a superb 
imitation  of  an  intoxicated  husband,  complete  with  a slurred 
rendition  of  “She’ll  Be  Coming  Around  the  Mountain.”  Like  any 
good  Jack  Tale-teller,  Ward  changes  the  speed  and  tone  of  his 
voice  to  suit  the  action.  Ward  talks  faster  when  describing  a 
fight  between  two  bulls,  and  then  slows  down  when  describing 
Jack’s  grief  that  his  bull  has  been  killed. 
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Ward  gesturing  during  a telling  of  “Sop  Doll!”  (Photos  by  Thomas 
McGowan.) 
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Since  Ward  is  the  only  teller  I have  actually  seen  perform,  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  compare  visual  aspects  of  his  style  to 
those  of  any  other  tale-teller,  and  it  is  possible  for  me  to  com- 
pare his  vocal  style  only  to  that  of  Ray  Hicks  and  Maud  Long. 
Maud  Long’s  use  of  her  voice  is  similar  to  Ward’s,  but  Ray 
Hicks’s  is  quite  different.  Ward  says  of  Hicks’s  tale-telling  style: 
“Ray  Hicks  tells  it— droll  long  voice— he  doesn’t  tell  nothin’  like 
I tell  ’em— almost  a different  story.  The  way  he  tells  ’em  is  dif- 
ferent. I don’t  know  which  one’s  changed  ’em.”  By  “droll,  long 
voice”  Ward  is  probably  referring  to  Hicks’s  not  using  as  much 
modulation  of  tone  and  tempo  to  express  action  and  emotion. 
Since  Long  and  Ward  together  with“animated”  narrators  such  as 
Council  Ward  and  R.  M.  Ward  are  members  of  the  same  family 
tradition  and  Hicks  is  not,  it  is  possible  that  the  contrasting 
vocal  style  represents  differing  family  stylistic  traditions. 

Ward’s  tales  are  distinctive,  however,  in  being  longer  than 
those  of  other  tellers.  Part  of  this  length  is  due  to  Ward’s  fre- 
quent use  of  repetition.  For  example,  in  “Cat  ’n  Mouse”  Jack  at 
the  end  of  the  tale  tells  his  parents  everything  that  has  happened 
to  him  while  he  was  away  from  home;  in  effect  Ward  is  repeat- 
ing the  entire  tale  in  abbreviated  form.  The  length  of  Ward’s 
tales  also  results  from  Ward’s  frequent  insertion  of  details  of 
everyday  life.  In  “Jack  and  the  North  West  Wind”  Ward 
describes  the  everyday  chores  of  a farmer:  “Well,  it  was  awful 
hard  in  those  days  to  make  a living.  Jack  had  to  work  all  the 
time  to  keep  the  cow  fed  and  the  hogs  slopped  and  keep  every- 
thing a-goin’.”5  Ward  often  gives  spatial  measurements,  such  as 
the  height  of  a tree  or  giant,  or  the  distance  from  Jack’s  house 
to  the  king’s  house.  Ward  also  very  frequently  mentions  the  time 
of  day.  He  tells  us  when  Jack  wakes  up,  when  he  eats,  and  when 
he  goes  to  bed.  This  excerpt  from  “Jack  and  the  Bean  Tree” 
illustrates  Ward’s  concern  with  the  details  of  daily  living: 

He  began  to  climb  that  tree  and  in  about  a month  he’s  back  up  at 
the  top  of  the  tree.  And  you  know  that  tree  is  a circle  vine,  and  you 
could  go  up  that  tree  just  like  you  go  up  a pair  of  steps.  And  Jack 
he’d  sleep  whatever  time  it  come  night.  He’d  get  tired  and  lay  down 
and  sleep.  And  he’d  just  eat  all  the  beans  he  wanted.  It’s  just  full  of 
beans.  People  come  around  there  from  everywhere  just  picking  beans. 
They  just  wanted  beans— they’d  pick  up  off  that  big  tree.  They  didn’t 
have  to  climb  high  on  the  tree  to  get  all  the  beans  they  wanted.  They 
big’uns.  And  Jack  he  just  eat  beans  and  went  on  up.  And  they  had 
enough  juice  in  ’em  for  all  the  water  he  wanted,  so  it  worked  out 
fine. 
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Ward’s  narratives  contain  practical  information.  The  above 
passage  considers  the  practical  aspects  of  having  a giant  bean 
tree:  one  can  get  all  the  beans  one  wants.  In  “Jack  and  the  Blue 
Bull”  Ward  describes  how  Jack  makes  a sleeping  compartment  in 
a tree  by  cutting  limbs  and  fastening  them  to  the  larger  branches. 
In  “Jack’s  Hunting  Trips”  he  describes  how  Jack  packs  meat 
“just  right”  for  future  use.  In  “Jack  and  the  Blue  Bull”  Jack 
uses  his  medicinal  skills  for  the  wounded  bull: 

The  blue  bull  he  was  bleeding  in  several  places  where  the  red  bull 
had  cut  him  with  his  horns.  Jack  took  him  down  to  a little  creek 
there  and  got  him  in  the  water  and  washed  all  the  sore  places  up. 
There  was  some  bambuli  [bamboo?]  trees  growing  along  the  little 
creek.  He  went  and  climbed  up  the  bambuli  trees  and  got  him  some 
buds  and  mashed  them  up  and  made  a kind  of  salve  out  of  it.  He 
rubbed  it  on  the  sore  places  and  cut  places  and  the  blood  stopped. 
Then  he  went  over  there  and  tapped  a great  big  rawsom  [resin?]  tree 
which  was  a pine  tree.  He  let  the  rawsom  run  out,  and  then  he 
rubbed  it  over  the  sore  places,  the  rawsom  all  around.  That  rawsom 
draws  the  soreness  out  and  helps  heal  up  cuts  and  wounds. 

In  the  same  story  Jack  exhibits  good  woodsmanship;  he  knows 
to  follow  a creek,  because  a creek  has  a natural  path  beside  it 
which  is  “good  for  travel.” 

Ward  combines  his  practical  thinking  and  imagination  to  let 
Jack  get  more  mileage  from  his  magic  objects.  In  “Jack  and  the 
North  West  Wind”  Jack  is  given  a magic  “playaway”  club  that 
will  beat  people  or  objects  on  command.  In  the  versions  of  this 
story  by  Jane  Gentry,  R.  M.  Ward,  and  Marshall  Ward,  Jack  uses 
the  club  to  force  thieves  to  return  Jack’s  belongings.  Jack  then 
returns  home  with  his  magic  club.  Gentry  and  R.  M.  Ward  end 
the  story  here.  Marshall  Ward,  however,  elaborates  on  the  prac- 
tical potential  of  a magic  playaway  club: 

Jack  was  [home]  just  a-gettin’  along  the  best  you  ever  saw.  And 
there  was  great  big  poplar  trees  a-standin’  up  there— about  four  feet 
through,  a hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.  He  says,  “Playaway  club  and 
jump  on  them  big  poplar  trees  and  build  us  a fine  house.”  And  that 
playaway  club  jumped  on  them  big  poplar  trees  and  in  a little  time 
had  a big  house  built— a poplar  house,  made  of  big  poplar  trees,  real 
fine.  Then  Jack,  he  cleaned  up  all  his  land  with  the  playaway  club. 
He’d  scrub  tree  stumps,  pile  rocks.  It’d  do  anything  Jack  told  it  to 
do.  It  was  a sight  to  see  what  it  could  do  in  a day.  So  Jack  got 
everything  fixed  up  real  nice. 

One  day  he  was  sitting  out  there.  And  a little  creek  went  down 
by  his  house,  and  he  said,  “Playaway  club,  build  me  a big  lake  so  I 
can  put  fish  in  it,  swim  in  it,  and  have  me  a good  place  to  play  and 
boat.”  It  wasn’t  no  time  that  that  playaway  club  had  dugged  a big 
hole  out  the  earth  and  built  a big  lake;  must  have  been  a fifty  acre 
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lake.  And  Jack  had  that  to  swim  in,  raise  fish.  And  he  could  just  do 
anything  he  wanted  to  with  that  play  away  club. 

He  said,  “Playaway  club,  I want  you  to  go  and  get  my  dad  and 
bring  him  in.”  It  wasn’t  two  minutes  that  that  playaway  club  come 
in  with  his  dad  a-setting  astraddle  of  it.  He  said,  “Playaway  club,  I 
want  you  to  go  after  Tom  and  Will.”  And  in  about  three  minutes  he 
had  Tom  and  Will  there.  And  they  all  lived  together,  happy  ever 
after,  getting  along  just  fine. 

Ward  uses  his  Jack  Tales  as  vehicles  for  conveying  his  own 
personal  values  and  sense  of  ethics.  He  inserts  into  the  tales  pas- 
sages that  reflect  his  beliefs  about  the  right  way  to  five.  For 
example,  in  “Jack  and  the  North  West  Wind”  the  unruly, 
eighteen-member  Hicks  family  had  stolen  Jack’s  magic  hen.  Jack 
has  since  acquired  a magic  tablecloth  that  produces  unlimited 
food.  Jack  must  pass  by  the  Hicks’s  house.  He  knows  the  Hicks 
have  stolen  from  him,  yet  he  feels  sorry  for  them:  “Well,  Jack 
looked  around.  They  didn’t  have  much  to  eat.  Jack  knew  that. 
He  thought  it’d  just  be  nice  to  give  them  one  good  square  meal 
like  he’d  had.”  Jack  commands  the  tablecloth  to  produce  food. 
The  Hicks’s  table  manners  leave  something  to  be  desired: 

Lo  and  behold,  that  tablecloth  was  spread  plum  full  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  And  that  old  man  and  woman  and  the  boys  and 
girls  jumped  into  it  with  their  hands.  They  didn’t  take  time  to  use 
forks  and  spoons  to  be  mannerable.  Jack  thought  they  ought  to  have 
a blessing,  but  they  didn’t  take  time.  And  such  eatin’  you  never  saw! 
They  was  a-eatin’  like  they’d  never  seen  nothin’  like  that,  and  I don’t 
think  they  ever  had.  Jack  he  sat  there  and  watched  them  eat  for 
about  two  hours.  They  eat  looked  enough  like  to  kill  anybody.  And 
then  they  just  stretched  out.  They  couldn’t  do  no  more  playing. 
They  couldn’t  do  anymore  talking,  they’d  eat  so  much. 

When  Jack  sets  his  playaway  club  against  the  Hicks,  he  will  not 
let  it  stop  beating  them  until  old  man  Hicks  says,  “I’m  sorry! 
We  did  steal  it!  We  had  no  right  to  steal  it!”  Jack  has  been  pre- 
sented as  mannerly,  kind,  and  generous.  The  Hicks  have  been 
presented  as  unintelligent  (they  try  to  cut  wood  with  a dull 
saw),  thieving,  unmannerly,  ungrateful  (they  don’t  say  a bless- 
ing), and  greedy.  The  message  of  the  incidents  is  that  one  should 
try  to  be  like  Jack  and  not  be  like  the  Hicks.  Marshall  Ward  is 
the  only  teller  who  develops  the  ethical  implications  of  this 
story. 

Ward  has  a tendency  to  “clean  up”  tales  in  which  Jack 
harms  people.  Such  tales  are  rare  in  the  Jack  Tale  tradition.  Yet 
in  one  of  the  more  popular  Jack  Tales,  “Jack  and  the  Heifer 
Hide,”  Jack  is  responsible  for  the  deaths  of  three  people.  Tom 
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and  Will  are  jealous  of  Jack’s  success.  They  tie  him  in  a sack  and 
prepare  to  throw  him  in  the  river.  When  the  older  brothers  are 
distracted  by  a fire,  an  old  man  comes  by  and  asks  Jack  what  he 
is  doing  in  the  sack.  Jack  says  that  he  is  waiting  for  the  angels 
to  come  throw  him  into  heaven.  The  old  man  gladly  takes  Jack’s 
place  in  the  sack  and  even  gives  Jack  a herd  of  sheep  in 
exchange  for  a trip  to  heaven.  Tom  and  Will  return  and  unknow- 
ingly drown  the  man.  At  this  point  Marshall  Ward  interjects, 
“Well,  we  don’t  know  if  the  old  man  was  saved.  We  hope  he 
was.”  Jack  returns  to  Tom  and  Will’s  house  with  a herd  of  sheep 
which,  Jack  claims,  he  caught  in  the  river.  Tom  and  Will  imme- 
diately decide  that  they  will  catch  sheep  by  jumping  in  the  river. 
In  most  versions  of  the  tale,  Jack  gladly  helps  Tom  and  Will  into 
sacks  and  throws  them  in  the  river.  Marshall  Ward  is  obviously 
uncomfortable  with  this  development  and  tries  to  soften  Jack’s 
villainy  as  best  he  can: 

Well,  said  Jack,  “I  tell  you  boys,  now  I don’t  want  to  disen- 
courage  you  boys  [from  jumping  in  the  river] . I want  you  boys  satis- 
fied with  what  sheep  I’ve  got.  I tell  you  what  I’ll  do.  I’ll  give  you 
boys  a thousand  head  of  sheep.  We  all  can  own  the  horse  and  ride  it. 

All  of  us  can  use  the  dog.  You  boys  pasture  the  sheep  here  for  me — 
three  thousand  sheep-and  we’ll  go  in  thirds  on  it.” 

“No!”  said  Tom.“We  don’t  want  none  of  your  old  sheep.  We  don’t 
want  your  old  dog,  and  we  don’t  want  anything  to  do  with  your 
horse.  We  want  what  we  want  for  ourselves.  If  you  get  three  thou- 
sand sheep  out  of  the  river,  and  here  you  come  back  with  three  thou- 
sand sheep,  a fine  horse,  and  that  dog,  we  gonna  get  ’em  out  of  there 
for  ourselves.  You’re  gonna  throw  us  in!” 

Well,  Jack  says,  “I’ve  made  you  a good  offer  and  a good 
deal.  No  deal,”  said  Tom  and  Will.  “We  want  ours  by  ourselves.” 

Well,  Jack  said,  “if  nothing  else  won’t  do  you  boys  and  that’s  the 
way  you  want  it,  I’ll  take  you  to  the  river  and  pitch  you  in.” 

Well,  Jack  didn’t  want  to  do  this,  but  they’s  making  Jack  do 
this.  Jack  hated  to  do  this,  but  he  knew  he  had  to  do  this  or  they 
gonna  kill  him  and  take  what  he  had,  and  he’d  been  fair.  He  tried  to 
do  everything  he  could  for  the  boys. 

In  all  versions  of  “Jack  and  the  Doctor’s  Girl”  Jack  is  forced 
by  robbers  to  steal  oxen  from  a farmer.  Jack  is  paid  for  his 
work  by  the  robbers  and  is  allowed  to  return  home.  No  thought 
is  given  to  the  poor  farmer  who  lost  his  oxen.  But  Marshall 
Ward  worries  about  the  farmer.  We  hear  that  Jack  goes  to  the 
trouble  to  see  that  the  farmer  is  compensated  for  his  loss:  Jack 
buys  an  expensive  wagon  and  team  of  horses  and  sells  it  to  the 
farmer  for  a low  price.  The  farmer  is  elated  because  now  he  can 
sell  the  wagon  for  more  than  the  stolen  oxen  were  worth  and 
pay  for  his  wife’s  much  needed  operation. 
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Through  his  telling  of  a Jack  Tale,  Ward  may  address  social 
issues  and  problems.  For  example,  in  “Answer  the  King’s  Daugh- 
ter’s Question”  the  king  is  an  evil  slave  driver.  When  Jack 
becomes  king  he  frees  the  slaves,  “gives  them  a home,  and  lets 
them  marry.”  In  his  introduction  to  “Jack  and  the  Doctor’s 
Girl”  Ward  touches  on  the  rich  man’s  exploitation  of  the  poor 
man: 


One  time  Jack  lived  in  a community  where  his  father  lived,  and 
he  was  poor  class  people  and  had  to  work  to  make  a living.  There 
was  an  old  doctor  lived  in  this  little  village,  or  town,  and  he  just  run 
everything.  In  fact,  he  just  about  robbed  the  people  of  everything 
they  had.  In  fact,  he  overcharged  them  for  medicine,  for  going  to  see 
sick  people,  and  he  just  about  got  all  the  wealth  and  money  of  that 
town.  He  was  the  banker— just  about  everything  outstanding  he  was. 

He  run  the  church,  he  was  head  of  the  church.  People  done  about 
everything  the  doctor  wanted  them  to  do  in  that  town,  because  he 
had  more  wealth  than  anybody. 

This  introductory  section  of  the  tale  brings  into  play  factors  not 
explicitly  or  even  implicitly  stated  in  the  versions  of  Ray  Hicks 
and  R.  M.  Ward.  To  begin  with,  we  have  a particular  type  of 
villain.  A doctor  is  supposed  to  be  someone  who  helps  people, 
but  here  he  takes  advantage  of  people.  He  has  used  his  position 
to  gain  control  of  the  economic  and  religious  institutions  in  the 
isolated  community.  An  incident  later  in  the  story  proves  the 
doctor  to  be  a hypocrite:  when  he  thinks  wrongly  that  he  has 
murdered  Jack,  his  first  concern  is  not  with  his  wrongful  deed, 
but  with  the  possibility  that  the  people  in  Sunday  school  might 
see  the  bloodstains  on  his  clothes.  A greedy,  hypocritical  person 
is  particularly  distasteful  when  he  holds  a position  of  respon- 
sibility and  uses  this  position  to  hurt  the  very  people  he  should 
be  helping.  Given  the  nature  of  the  doctor,  Jack’s  fight  for  the 
girl  becomes  also  a fight  by  the  little  man  for  fair  treatment  in 
general. 

Ward  does  not  like  other  aspects  of  the  society  portrayed  in 
“Jack  and  the  Doctor’s  Girl.”  Referring  to  the  fact  that  Jack’s 
marriage  had  to  be  approved  and  arranged  by  her  father,  Ward 
says  that  “in  that  day  and  time  you  didn’t  get  married  like  you 
do  in  America.”  “In  America”  the  prerequisite  for  marriage  is 
usually  romantic  love,  an  ideal  which  Ward  finds  desirable.  In 
the  tales  in  which  Jack  wins  his  wife,  Ward  does  not  allow  Jack 
to  marry  his  fiancee  until  they  have  dated  several  months, 
gotten  to  know  each  other,  and  “fallen  in  love.”  Ward  thus 
reveals  his  rather  modern  belief  that  people  should  marry  for 
love  rather  than  for  convenience,  status,  or  money. 
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More  than  any  other  Beech  Mountain  teller  Ward  concerns 
himself  with  the  emotional  state  of  characters  and  with  rela- 
tionships between  characters.  For  example,  in  “Jack  and  the 
Doctor’s  Girl”  Jack  and  his  father  are  very  close.  Jack  discusses 
his  problems  with  the  doctor  with  his  father,  and  Jack’s  father 
weeps  when  he  fears  that  the  doctor  will  harm  Jack.  Ward’s 
insight  into  the  doctor’s  guilt  feelings  is  especially  sharp.  Jack 
tricks  the  doctor  into  thinking  he  has  killed  a man.  When  the 
doctor  realizes  what  he  has  done,  he  stands  there  for  five  or  ten 
minutes  before  saying,  “Well,  I guess  I’ll  not  be  worried  with 
him  anymore.”  He  says  this  with  a tinge  of  fear  and  regret  in  his 
voice.  These  emotions  build  as  time  passes  and  become  more 
prominent  in  the  doctor’s  voice  and  in  Ward’s  facial  expressions. 
By  the  end  of  the  story  we  can  see  the  doctor  as  a real  person 
struggling  with  his  feelings.  He  is  not  the  flat  villain  of  many 
folktales.  So  we  are  prepared  when  Jack  finally  relieves  him  of 
his  burden  by  telling  him  that  the  man  he  “killed”  had  already 
been  dead  for  three  days. 

Ward’s  stylistic  addition  to  the  Jack  Tales— that  is,  his  moral- 
izing and  insertion  of  practical  information— is  probably  related 
to  his  expansion  of  the  natural  context  of  Jack  Tale-telling.  I 
have  noted  that  Jack  Tales  are  usually  told  by  older  relatives  to 
children.  Ward,  however,  incorporated  Jack  Tale-telling  into  his 
fifth  grade  curriculum.  Every  Friday  Ward  and  his  pupils  told 
Jack  Tales.  Sometimes  Ward  would  instruct  the  children  to  illu- 
strate the  tales  as  part  of  their  art  class.  Surely  Ward  was  not 
unaware  of  the  importance  of  his  position  as  educator  of  moun- 
tain children.  Although  the  tales  are  somewhat  educational  in 
their  natural  family  setting,  Ward,  as  teacher,  has  capitalized  as 
much  as  possible  on  the  educational  nature  of  the  tales.  He  has 
done  so  by  inserting  moral  values  and  practical  information  into 
the  tales. 

Ward  has  also  added  to  the  Jack  Tale  repertory  by  “making 
up”  new  Jack  Tales.  For  example,  Ward  composed  a tale  called 
“Jack  and  the  Watermelon”  in  which  Jack  grows  a giant  water- 
melon, digs  his  way  through  it,  and  becomes  king  of  the  water- 
melon people.  Ward’s  “Jack  and  the  Log  Cabin”  is  the  story  of 
how  Jack  builds  his  mother  a house  from  a single  giant  log.7 
Ward  tells  two  tales  from  Chase’s  The  Grandfather  Tales,  “Jack 
and  the  Outlaws”  (“Robin  Hood”)  and  “The  Three  Pigs”  (Jack 
is  the  youngest  pig).8  Since  these  tales  are  not  included  in  the 
repertories  of  the  other  major  Beech  Mountain  tellers,  I suspect 
that  Ward  learned  them  from  The  Grandfather  Tales ; he  says 
that  he  has  read  this  book.  Ward  also  tells  a version  of  “The 
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Princess  on  the  Glass  Mountain,”  which  he  also  entitles  “The 
Clover  Patch  Mystery.”  His  tale  “Jack’s  Travels”  is  a mixture  of 
original  material,  Ward  claims,  and  portions  of  Gulliver’s  Travels. 
Chase  notes  that  one  of  Ward’s  uncles  read  Gulliver’s  Travels  and 
is  responsible  for  its  incorporation  into  the  Jack  Tale  tradition.9 
Regardless  of  the  original  sources  of  Ward’s  additions  to  the 
Jack  Tale  genre,  these  tales  still  conform  to  the  definition  of 
the  Jack  Tale.  With  the  exception  of  “Jack’s  Travels”  these  tales 
have  the  “lack/lack  liquidated”  structure  common  to  most  Jack 
Tales.  The  hero  Jack— whether  he  be  a young  pig  or  an  Appala- 
chian Robin  Hood— is  the  same  “traditional  non-conformist” 
Jack  as  the  Jack  of  the  more  widely  known  Jack  Tales. 

Ward’s  Impact  on  the  Genre 

We  have  seen  that  Marshall  Ward  has  modified  the  Jack  Tales 
in  accordance  with  his  own  values  and  interests  and  that  he  has 
expanded  the  context  and  repertory  of  the  Jack  Tales.  Thus  the 
Jack  Tales  that  Ward  passes  on  to  the  next  generation  of  tellers 
are  not  exactly  the  same  as  the  Jack  Tales  that  he  received  from 
an  earlier  generation  of  tellers,  if  the  children  who  have  heard 
Marshall  Ward’s  Jack  Tales  in  turn  pass  these  tales  on  to  their 
children,  it  is  likely  that  Ward’s  modifications  of  the  tales  will 
be  passed  on  as  well.  For  example,  if  the  only  version  of  “Jack 
and  the  Doctor’s  Girl”  ever  heard  by  a child  is  that  of  Marshall 
Ward,  the  child  will  assume  that  Jack’s  payment  to  the  farmer 
for  the  stolen  oxen  is  a traditional  part  of  the  tale.  The  Jack 
that  Ward’s  pupils  are  familiar  with  is  by  nature  a Jack  who 
would  be  expected  to  worry  about  the  fate  of  the  farmer.  The 
concern  with  honesty  in  “Jack  and  the  Doctor’s  Girl”  will 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  telling  of  this  tale.  A pupil  who 
is  familiar  with  Ward’s  repertory  would  surely  be  aware— either 
consciously  or  unconsciously— of  the  emphasis  on  Jack’s  virtues. 
Jack’s  honesty,  kindness,  hard  work,  and  good  manners  are 
repeatedly  highlighted  in  Ward’s  tales.  Since  these  virtues  have 
been  so  thoroughly  integrated  into  Ward’s  Jack  Tales,  a trans- 
mitter of  Ward’s  tales  would  hardly  ignore  or  forget  this  aspect 
of  the  tale-telling,  if  a child  passes  on  Ward’s  version  of  the  tale, 
then  Ward’s  modifications  are  on  their  way  to  becoming  “tradi- 
tional” material. 

We  can  assume  that  some  of  Ward’s  other  modifications  will 
remain  a part  of  the  genre  simply  because  they  are  interesting 
and  entertaining.  For  example,  Jack’s  practical  use  of  the  play- 
away  club  in  “Jack  and  the  North  West  Wind”  is  a fascinating 
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and  memorable  addition  to  the  tale.  His  humorous  description 
of  the  Hicks’s  table  manners  is  likely  to  catch  the  attention  of  a 
listener  and  be  remembered.  Jack’s  medicinal  skills  in  “Jack  and 
the  Blue  Bull”  may  be  of  particular  interest  to  Ward’s  more 
practical  minded  listeners.  And,  of  course,  Ward’s  original  tales 
will  become  part  of  the  inherited  repertory  of  any  of  Ward’s 
pupils  who  choose  to  become  Jack  Tale-tellers. 

Ward’s  particular  tale-telling  context  gives  him  an  edge  in 
assuring  that  his  individual  narrative  idiosyncrasies  will  be  picked 
up  by  a relatively  large  number  of  potential  Jack  Tale-tellers.  We 
have  seen  that  traditionally  the  Jack  Tales  are  told  within  one’s 
family.  This  limits  the  number  of  people  for  which  a given 
teller  may  perform  under  usual  circumstances.  As  a teacher  Ward 
told  tales  to  children  outside  his  own  family;  in  fact,  he  told 
tales  every  Friday  for  thirty  ye,ars  to  every  local  child  in  the 
fifth  grade.  Therefore  the  Ward  family  tradition,  along  with 
Marshall  Ward’s  own  modifications  on  that  tradition,  has  made 
its  presence  felt  within  an  entire  community  instead  of  only 
within  one  family. 

While  the  older  tale-tellers  associate  Jack  Tale-telling  with 
family  work  and  entertainment,  the  pupils  of  Marshall  Ward 
associate  the  tales  with  school.  Instead  of  strengthening  the 
bonds  between  grandparent  and  grandchild,  Marshall  Ward’s  tales 
may  strengthen  the  bonds  between  teacher  and  pupil.  Instead  of 
lightening  the  burden  of  farm  chores,  Ward’s  tales  may  lighten 
the  burden  of  school  work.  Ward  describes  the  reaction  of  one 
of  his  pupils  to  the  Jack  Tales  told  in  school: 

I had  a little  old  boy  pupil— he  wasn’t  right  bright.  He  got  to  the 
fifth  grade  and  didn’t  want  to  go  no  further.  He  said  he’d  rather  stay 
in  my  grade  as  long  as  he  went  to  school.  When  he  got  to  be  sixteen 
he  was  gonna  quit  anyway.  He  said  he  wanted  to  hear  them  Jack 
Tales.  He  called  me  up— it  wasn’t  six  months  ago— and  he  said,  “Mr. 
Ward,  you  still  tellin’  them  Jack  Tales?’’  I said,  “Yeah,  I tell  ’em.” 

He  said,  “I’d  like  you  to  come  tell  me  one.”  I said,  “Just  come  up  to 
my  house  and  I’ll  tell  you  one  anytime  you  come.”  I said,  “How  old 
are  you,  Willy?”  He  said,  “I’m  forty-four.”  [laugh] . 

Although  Willy,  who  “wasn’t  right  bright,”  was  apparently  not 
very  interested  in  being  in  school,  we  can  assume  that  he  at  least 
learned  practical  information  and  moral  values  from  Ward’s  Jack 
Tales.  While  school  may  have  been  generally  boring  for  Willy, 
Ward’s  tales  provided  at  least  one  point  of  interest  for  the  child, 
thus  making  the  ordeal  of  school  more  tolerable. 

Ward’s  manipulation  of  Jack  Tale-telling  and  its  context 
serves  to  draw  the  genre  away  from  the  folk  tradition.  Or  to  be 
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more  precise,  Ward’s  Jack  Tales  mark  the  transition  between  an 
“old”  Jack  Tale  tradition  and  a “new”  Jack  Tale  tradition.  For 
example,  the  old  tradition  allows  Jack  to  steal  or  kill  occasion- 
ally. The  new  tradition,  which  had  been  exposed  to  modern 
education  theory  and  its  distaste  for  violence  in  children’s  tales, 
does  not  allow  Jack’s  occasional  wrongdoings  to  go  unques- 
tioned. Although  part  of  Ward’s  censorship  of  violence  in  his 
tales  may  be  the  result  of  his  personal  views,  I am  assuming 
that  his  Bachelor’s  degree  in  elementary  education  had  exposed 
him  to  more  theories  concerning  child  psychology  than  the 
average  teller  is  exposed  to.  It  is  interesting  that  “Jack  and  the 
Doctor’s  Girl”  and  “Jack  and  the  Heifer  Hide”  have  been  told  in 
various  forms  in  northwestern  North  Carolina  for  many  years,  yet 
until  Marshall  Ward  no  major  Beech  Mountain  Jack  Tale-teller 
seemed  to  care  about  the  victims  of  Jack’s  pranks.  Rather,  the 
tales  were  valued  for  their  humor;  the  fate  of  the  victims  was 
irrelevant.  In  concerning  himself  with  the  ethical  implications  of 
these  tales,  Ward  lessens  the  impact  of  the  humor  of  the  tales. 
For  example,  when  Ward  interrupts  his  telling  of  “Jack  and  His 
Heifer  Hide”  to  say  that  he  hopes  the  drowned  man  is  saved, 
the  mood  of  the  tale  is  changed  from  humorous  to  serious.  It  is 
harder  to  laugh  at  Jack’s  pranks  when  we  are  repeatedly 
reminded  that  they  cause  suffering.  The  old  way  of  telling  the 
tale  may  be  better  or  it  may  be  worse  than  Ward’s  new  way  of 
telling  it.  Ward’s  new  way  is,  however,  more  appropriate  to  his 
sensibilities  and  to  the  sensibilities  of  modern  elementary  school 
teachers. 

It  is  possible  too  that  the  values  reflected  in  Ward’s  Jack 
Tales  are  partly  a result  of  the  modernization  of  his  home  area. 
Until  the  last  decade  the  Beech  Mountain  area  was  one  of  the 
most  isolated  regions  of  the  Appalachians.  Ward  says  that  when 
he  was  younger  there  was  only  one  road  into  Watauga  County, 
and  his  description  of  his  childhood  illustrates  the  lack  of 
modernization  of  his  area.  When  he  broke  his  legs,  they  were  set 
in  splints  by  a neighbor.  When  he  cut  his  foot  at  school,  his 
cousin  carried  him  home  “about  three  miles  right  across  a big 
mountain  and  down  another  hill,  across  two  or  three  hollers, 
across  three  barbed  wire  fences  and  four  or  five  rail  fences  over 
to  my  house  where  I lived.”10  Yet  today  Ward  lives  in  a modern 
house  not  unlike  that  of  an  average  middle-class  American. 
Ward’s  alma  mater  has  become  a moderately  large  university, 
and  Watauga  County  has  developed  some  light  industry  and 
become  a popular  center  for  winter  and  summer  tourism.  The 
development  of  Beech  Mountain  has  also  brought  many  out- 
siders into  the  area.  As  this  poor,  rural  section  of  northwestern 
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North  Carolina  gradually  becomes  a middle-income,  semi- 
urbanized  area,  we  can  assume  that  the  traditional  frontier  value 
system  will  be  modified.  The  values  in  Ward’s  Jack  Tales— 
honesty,  hard  work,  good  manners,  kindness— are  values  we 
would  expect  to  find  idealized  by  the  less  regionally  defined 
“middle  class.”  Because  the  recognition  of  violence  as  an  una- 
voidable part  of  life  is  not  uncommon  in  a frontier  setting,11  we 
can  hypothesize  that  Ward’s  softening  of  violence  in  his  tales  is 
partly  due  to  a weakening  of  the  frontier  value  system  in  his 
native  area. 

The  publication  of  Jack  Tales  by  Chase  and  others  has  prob- 
ably had  a further  effect  on  the  modernization  of  these  tales. 
One  example  of  this  effect  is  Richard  Chase’s  editing  of  the  tales. 
Chase  changed  the  phrase  “Old  Stiff  Dick,  killed  fifty-six  with 
one  lick”  to  “Strong  Man  Jack,  killed  seven  at  a whack”  in 
order  to  make  “Jack  and  the  Varmints”  palatable  to  the  average 
American  reader.  More  importantly,  the  very  fact  that  the  Jack 
Tales  are  in  print  makes  them  a part  of  middle-class  culture. 
Although  the  oral  tale-telling  tradition  may  survive  in  some  areas 
for  a while  longer,  we  can  predict  that  in  the  future,  if  not  in 
the  present,  more  Jack  Tales  will  be  read  than  heard.  Just  as 
old-time  fiddling  has  reached  the  middle  class  mainly  as  ampli- 
fied bluegrass,  we  can  expect  the  Jack  Tale  to  reach  the  middle 
class  in  a form  acceptable  to  its  new  listeners.  Marshall  Ward  is, 
in  fact,  one  teller  who  has  significantly  contributed  to  this 
process. 


NOTES 

1.  The  biographical  information  in  this  paragraph  comes  from  Marshall 
Ward’s  autobiography  recorded  in  the  summer  of  1969  under  the  super- 
vision of  Thomas  Burton  and  Ambrose  Manning  and  stored  in  the  archives 
of  East  Tennessee  State  University.  In  subsequent  paragraphs  and  through- 
out the  remainder  of  this  article  all  biographical  information  and  remarks 
by  Ward  come  from  two  interviews  with  him  by  me  in  July  1974,  unless 
otherwise  noted. 

2.  Richard  Chase,  The  Jack  Tales  (Cambridge,  Mass:  Houghton  Mifflin, 
1943),  p.  vii. 

3.  This  description  of  Ward’s  facial  expressions  and  gestures  is  based 
on  my  observations  during  the  July  1974  interviews  and  tale-telling  sessions 
and  on  a video  tape  of  Ward  telling  “Jack  and  His  Heifer  Hide”  provided 
me  by  Thomas  Burton.  The  only  significant  difference  in  Ward’s  style  in 
these  two  sources  is  that  in  the  video  tape  he  appears  stiff  and  nervous  for 
the  first  few  minutes  but  then  warms  up  to  his  usual  animated  style. 

4.  Tapes  in  the  Burton-Manning  Collection,  East  Tennessee  State  Uni- 
versity, collected  in  summer  1969. 
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5.  All  quotations  from  Ward’s  tales  in  this  article  are  from  tapes  in  the 
Burton-Manning  Collection  collected  in  summer  1969,  unless  otherwise 
indicated. 

6.  Personal  interview,  July  1974. 

7.  Ward,  of  course,  draws  upon  traditional  motifs  in  composing  these 
tales. 

8.  Richard  Chase,  The  Grandfather  Tales  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin, 
1948),  pp.  10  and  80. 

9.  Chase,  Jack  Tales,  p.  xi. 

10.  Autobiography  on  Burton-Manning  tapes. 

11.  Wilbur  Zelinsky,  The  Cultural  Geography  of  the  United  States 
(Englewood  Cliffs:  Prentice-Hall,  1973),  pp.  103-104.  See  map  on  p.  104 
showing  state-by-state  “age-adjusted  homicide  rate,  white  population.”  The 
Southern  Appalachian  states  have  notably  high  homicide  rates,  especially  in 
Kentucky.  Zelinsky  suggests  that  homicide  rates  are  related  to  both  socio- 
economic attainment  and  regional  culture. 
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The  Literary  Unity  of  Ray  Hicks’s  “Jack  Tales” 
by  W.  H.  Ward 


No  concept  in  the  theory  of  literature  is  more  ancient  or 
fundamental  than  that  of  unity.  While  the  demands  for  it  can  be 
taken  to  arbitrary  and  fettering  extremes,  as  Samuel  Johnson 
showed  over  two  centuries  ago  in  his  defense  of  Shakespeare’s 
plays  against  complaints  that  they  did  not  observe  the  formal 
unities  of  time  and  place,  there  is  something  close  to  universal 
agreement  that  any  respectable  narrative —any  story  worthy  of 
the  name— must  somehow  fit  together  coherently  and  consis- 
tently in  its  various  parts.  Generally  speaking,  the  shorter  the 
narrative,  the  more  internal  unity  we  demand  of  it.  But  oral 
narratives,  for  the  sake  of  teller  and  listener  alike,  may  require, 
or  at  least  develop,  a degree  of  organization  surpassing  that  in 
most  “art-stories.”  They  draw  their  unity  from  elements  which, 
if  often  less  artfully  concealed  than  a well-schooled  author  of 
fiction  would  have  hidden  them,  are  peculiarly  suited  to  trans- 
mission by  the  spoken  word.  Nor  need  these  devices  be  cumber- 
some or  without  subtlety,  as  illustrated  by  the  series  of  “Jack” 
stories  recorded  by  Ray  Hicks,  a recognized  master  of  his  craft 
and  a member  of  the  community  where  Richard  Chase  carried 
out  his  first  collecting  of  the  tales.1 

The  most  obvious  and  one  of  the  more  pervasive  unifying 
forces  in  Hicks’s  narratives  is  the  set  of  structural  conventions 
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characteristic  of  Mdrchen  in  general.  The  tales  commonly  open 
with  a formula  (in  the  case  of  the  stories  by  Hicks  about  Jack, 
one  to  the  effect  that  Jack  and  his  mother  were  enduring  hard 
times)  and  end  with  another  conventional  assurance  that  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  have  been  restored.  In  addition  to  reminding 
the  listener  of  what  type  of  story  he  is  hearing— as  “once  upon  a 
time”  and  “they  lived  happily  ever  after”  would  remind  an 
urban  auditor— the  formulaic  “bookend”  phrases  employed  in 
the  Jack  Tales  also  assert  the  unity  of  their  plots.  For  it  is  self- 
evident  that  between  the  initial  “Jack  and  his  mother,  they  was 
without  of  flour  and  nothing  to  eat”  and  the  final  “him  and  his 
mother  lived  good  for  then  awhile,”  a conflict  has  been  resolved 
(see  pp.  90-96)b  The  tale  has  contained  movement  of  a positive 
kind.  This  closing  announcement  that  the  opening  problem  has 
been  overcome  acts  as  a formal  declaration  that  the  intervening 
material  has  been  pertinent  and  logically  organized;  in  a word, 
unified. 

“Repetition,”  Axel  Olrik  observed  long  ago  in  isolating  the 
“epic  laws”  governing  the  folktale,  “is  everywhere  present,  not 
only  to  give  a story  suspense  but  also  to  fill  it  out  and  afford  it 
bo  ay.”2  Further  yet,  repetition  is  a natural  device  for  struc- 
turing a story  in  such  a way  that  its  parts  bear  a clear  relation- 
ship to  each  other,  even  for  an  audience  who  are  merely  hearing 
the  story  rather  than  reading  it.  This  effect,  combined  with  the 
mnemonic  advantages  offered  the  teller  by  repeated  elements  in 
the  tale,  may  help  account  for  the  virtually  universal  presence  of 
the  technique  in  folk  narrative.  For  present  purposes,  however, 
the  main  significance  of  repetitive  structure  is  its  unifying  influ- 
ence, Hicks’s  version  of  “Jack  and  the  Three  Steers”  (see  pp. 
75-78)  providing  a classic  example  of  its  usefulness  in  this 
respect. 

The  tale  starts  with  the  boy  and  his  mother  in  their  conven- 
tional state  of  desperate  need.  Leaving  home  in  order  to  find 
food  for  the  two  of  them,  Jack  is  caught  in  a storm  and  seeks 
shelter  in  a house  which  serves  as  a den  for  a band  of  “highway 
robbers.”  The  first  impulse  of  the  outlaws  is  to  kill  him,  but, 
out  of  pity,  they  offer  to  pay  him  handsomely  and  spare  his  life 
if  he  can  steal  three  oxen  from  a certain  farmer.  The  central 
part  of  the  story  concerns  the  strategems  devised  by  Jack  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  the  animals  from  their  owner,  who  drives 
them  toward  town  one  at  a time  on  three  successive  days.  On 
the  first  day,  the  boy  makes  himself  appear  to  have  been  hanged 
by  the  roadside  and  takes  the  ox  which  the  farmer  has  tethered 
while  he  runs  to  tell  the  neighbors  of  his  discovery.  The  next  he 
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secures  by  tricking  the  man  into  leaving  his  animal  in  order  to 
search  for  the  mate  to  a slipper  which  Jack  has  placed  in  the 
road.  The  third  ox  disappears  while  the  dupe  is  looking  for  the 
first  two,  the  sound  of  whose  bawling  in  a thicket  is  actually 
made  by  Jack  himself. 

Even  at  the  most  superficial  level,  the  cohesive  effect  of  the 
action’s  repetitive  structure  is  apparent.  Sharing  the  same  objec- 
tive, each  trick-episode  resembles  the  others,  and  the  similarity 
provides  a common  denominator  to  mark  each  as  another  stage 
in  accomplishing  the  ultimate  goal.  But  the  unifying  likenesses 
among  these  segments  are  far  from  limited  to  the  goal  of  Jack’s 
schemes.  All  three,  for  example,  open  with  the  driving-call  of 
the  farmer  as  he  follows  his  ox  down  the  road:  “Sook,  Buck, 
saw,  Buck!”  The  internal  narrative  pattern  of  each  encounter  is 
also  essentially  the  same.  Bringing  the  farmer  to  the  point  on 
the  road  where  Jack  has  prepared  his  ruse  of  the  day,  Hicks 
unvaryingly  presents  the  man’s  reactions  to  what  he  finds  there 
not  through  objective  narration  but  rather  in  the  form  of  a more 
or  less  extended  monologue  by  the  character  himself. 

Finally,  there  is  an  unobtrusive  verbal  device  at  work  helping 
partially  to  tie  the  three  trials  together.  Neither  in  its  standard 
nor  in  its  dialectal  meaning  is  the  word  beat  simply  a special 
favorite  of  Hicks’s,  forms  of  it  occurring  only  two  times  in  the 
remaining  tales  recorded  by  him.  Twice  in  “Jack  and  the  Three 
Steers,”  however,  he  describes  Jack’s  heart  “beating  in  his  neck” 
as  he  casts  about  for  a means  of  stealing  the  next  day’s  animal 
(the  formulaic  phrase  appears  once  in  another  tale);  and  twice 
the  robbers  praise  his  success  by  calling  him  “the  beatingest” 
(which  he  indeed  is,  whether  one  refers  to  his  circulation  or  his 
circumventions).  In  the  course  of  the  story,  the  word  itself 
comes  to  provide  another  of  the  elements  whose  periodic 
reemergence  contribute  integration,  while  Hicks’s  two  uses  of  it 
might  be  viewed  as  a comically  ironic  symbol  of  Jack’s  ability  to 
turn  potential  disaster  into  victory. 

The  overall  design  of  “Jack  and  the  Three  Steers”  is  not 
unlike  that  of  a frame  story.  Certainly  its  fascination  and  the 
reason  for  its  survival  in  oral  tradition  are  to  be  located  in  the 
witty  means  by  which  Jack  secures  the  oxen  and  thereby  pre- 
serves himself.  Yet,  as  the  opening  and  closing  formulas  empha- 
size, the  original  problem  has  been  that  of  how  to  get  food  for 
the  starving  household  of  his  mother.  While  one  is  likely  to 
forget  this  inciting  consideration  in  the  drama  of  the  steer- 
episodes,  he  is  reminded  at  the  last  that  the  same  victories  which 
have  saved  Jack  from  a violent  death  at  the  hands  of  the  robbers 
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have  also  gained  him  a cash  bounty  of  nine  hundred  dollars, 
ending  his  money-worries  “for  then  awhile,”  as  Hicks  puts  it. 
The  financial  distress  is  of  course  mainly  a pretext  for  getting 
Jack  out  of  the  house  and  into  his  compelling  predicament,  but 
a part  of  the  tale’s  formal  genius  lies  in  the  complete  unity  of 
action  established  by  its  having  the  resolution  of  the  central  dif- 
ficulty resolve  the  intial  one  as  well. 

It  is  usual  for  commentators  to  note,  as  does  Herbert  Hal- 
pert  in  his  appendix  to  Chase’s  edition  of  the  tales,  that  Jack 
“achieves  success  only  in  one  of  two  ways:  either  by  his  wits  or 
by  sheer  luck  . . . .”3  Although  Halpert’s  statement  is  not  spe- 
cially aimed  at  furnishing  a set  of  categories  for  the  narratives, 
the  distinction  it  implies  is  of  considerable  importance  and  is 
consistently  honored  by  Hicks.  One  of  the  crucial  literary  points 
to  be  made  about  his  versions  of  these  stories  is  that  they  show 
a strong  inclination  to  present  Jack’s  triumphs  as  the  results  of 
his  canniness  or  his  good  fortune,  not  mixtures  of  the  two.  They 
exhibit  a generic  unity  which,  to  a remarkable  degree,  promotes 
elements  that  agree  with  and  forward  whichever  character-mode 
a given  tale  has  set  for  Jack  and  excludes  those  that  clash  with 
it. 

“Jack  and  the  Three  Steers”  is  the  story  of  a witty,  self- 
possessed  figure,  a veritable  walking  monument  to  the  notion  of 
free  will.  Being  in  danger  (and  though  thoroughly  frightened  by 
it),  he  never  considers  the  expedient  of  escape.  Instead,  he  finds 
within  himself  the  means  to  make  his  adversity  work  to  his 
advantage.  It  is  wholly  otherwise  with  the  tale  called  “Big  Man 
Jack,  Killed  Seven  at  a Whack,”  whose  opening  passage  estab- 
lishes the  mode  for  the  remainder  of  the  piece: 

Well,  Jack  and  his  mother,  they  was  seeing  it  hard,  and  he  got  out 
a-hunting  for  a job.  And  he  was  a-walking  along  and  he  come  to 
three  forks  of  a road.  And  so  he  says,  “I’m  a-gonna  throw  my  hat  up 
and,  whichever  way  the  air  takes  it,  which  road  I’m  a-going.”  And  so 
it  went  in  the  right-hand  road,  and  he  took  it.  And  he  hadn’t  gone 
too  far  till  he’d  picked  up  a piece  of  wood  and  was  a-whittling  on  it. 
And  the  first  thing  he  knowed,  he  had  a paddle  made  and  didn’t 
know  it.  And  he  come  to  a mudhole  in  the  road  and  . . . butterflies 
had  lit  all  over  it  ...  , and  he  whacked  down  with  that  paddle  he’s 
hewed  out  and  killed  seven. 

Here  Jack  is  patently  a plaything  of  the  Fates  in  a world  more 
than  willing  to  control  the  destinies  of  those  who  will  let  it.  He 
surrenders  his  choice  of  roads  to  the  wind  and  unconsciously 
shapes  an  object  which  is  to  have  the  profoundest  effect  on  his 
future.  In  Hicks’s  telling,  it  is  not  even  clear  that  he  has  the 
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deceptive  legend  “Big  Man  Jack,  Killed  Seven  at  a Whack” 
embossed  on  his  belt  in  a deliberate  attempt  to  fool  anyone, 
though  the  king  is  misled  thereby  into  awarding  him  the  job  of 
ridding  the  country  of  a marauding  boar.  Having  accepted  the 
task,  however,  Jack  changes  his  mind  when  he  sees  the  full  peril 
of  his  position:  “ ‘if  hit’s  that  dangerous  . . he  says,  ‘I  might 
better  slip  out  of  here  and  go  on  what  I’ve  got  on  my  belt’.” 
But  before  he  can  get  away,  he  is  chased  madly  by  the  boar, 
which  accidentally  pursues  him  into  a cabin  where  it  is  trapped 
when  he  shuts  the  door.  His  inflated  reputation  and  the  tale’s 
pattern  are  now  firmly  fixed.  The  remainder  fulfills  the  tradi- 
tional threefold  structure,  with  the  shaky  Jack  twice  again 
announcing  his  intention  to  “slip  on  out  of  here,”  uninten- 
tionally subduing  a unicorn  and  a lion  while  in  the  act  of  fleeing 
them,  and  going  home  with  money  enough  to  relieve  the  pov- 
erty which,  happily  for  folk  tradition,  is  bound  to  return  and 
drive  him  onto  the  road  once  more. 

No  doubt,  the  manifest  differences  between  the  protagonist 
of  “Jack  and  the  Three  Steers”  and  that  of  “Big  Man  Jack, 
Killed  Seven  at  a Whack”  are  traceable  to  the  “pre-Jack”  origins 
of  the  tales,  the  variance  having  arisen  when  already-existing  nar- 
ratives were  adapted  into  the  Jack  Cycle.  But  the  point  to  be 
made  here  is  that  both  types  of  stories,  as  Hicks  tells  them, 
resist  deviation  from  their  respective  kinds.  And  the  internal 
consistency  retained  within  them— the  careful  distinction 
between  the  bright,  active  hero  and  the  lucky,  passive  one— 
implies  a conscientious,  if  not  sophisticated,  fidelity  to  the  idea 
of  genre. 

Hicks’s  renderings  of  the  Jack  Tales  are  not  flawless  models 
of  literary  unity:  even  a casual  hearing  of  some  of  them  will 
uncover  characteristics  which  tend  toward  their  disjunction  in 
some  way.  Yet  there  are  also  features  mitigating  their  lapses  of 
cohesion.  Somewhat  confusing  to  one’s  sense  of  the  physical  set- 
ting, for  instance,  is  the  presence  of  kings  and  dragons  in  Jack’s 
otherwise-Appalachian  world.  While  the  obvious  cultural  discor- 
dance introduced  by  such  Old  World  vestiges  might  be  justified 
by  appealing  to  the  right  of  fantasy  to  its  own  donnee,  a more 
cogent  defense  lies  in  the  extent  to  which  these  figures  are 
mountainized,  absorbed  into  the  larger  rural  environment  of  the 
stories.  The  “king”  for  whom  Jack  performs  so  spectacularly  is 
anything  but  a regal  sort  of  monarch  in  the  European  mold. 
Instead,  he  behaves  (with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  behead- 
ing) as  any  relatively  affluent  upland  democrat  might,  and  is 
there  to  be  “hollered  out  of  his  house”  by  people  who  have 
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business  with  him.  His  daughter  is  not  even  a princess;  she  is 
merely  “the  king’s  daughter.”  His  wealth  scaled  down  to  the 
material  proportions  of  the  money-poor  society  in  which  the 
tales  have  been  nurtured,  he  pays  Jack  the  eminently  imaginable 
sum  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  for  his  conquest  of  the  boar, 
unicorn,  and  lion— an  alderman’s  ransom.  Really  in  name  only 
does  the  king  of  the  Marchen  survive  in  the  Jack  Tales. 

It  is  in  connection  with  what  Poe  called  “unity  of  impres- 
sion” that  problems  exist  concerning  the  story  titled  “Whickety- 
Whack,  into  My  Sack”  or  “Soldier  Jack”  (see  pp.  79-82).  An 
amalgamation  of  the  types  known  as  “The  Smith  Outwits  the 
Devil”  (Type  330)  and  “Godfather  Death”  (Type  332),  it  relates 
how  Jack  gets  possession  of  a magic  sack  in  which  he  can  trap 
anything  he  desires.  Having  saved  the  king’s  dying  daughter  by 
commanding  Death  himself  into  it,  he  hangs  the  article  in  a tree 
and  all  earthly  mortality  is  arrested.  Time,  however,  is  not. 
Jack’s  encounter  with  a miserable  crone  who  longs  to  be  free  of 
the  pain  of  her  years  shows  him  the  error  of  what  he  has  done: 

And  so  that  made  Jack  think,  and  he  went  back  and  got  some  boys 
...  to  climb  up  and  get  the  sack  out  of  the  poplar  and  brought  it 
down  to  him.  And  they  said  when,  uh,  when  Jack  opened  it,  he 
was  the  first  one  that  fell  dead.  And  that  was  the  end  of  Jack  in  that 
tale.  He  died  in  that  one. 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  Hicks  himself  feels  the  enor- 
mity of  the  final  occurrence  here.  Three  times,  almost  in  a tone 
of  embarrassment,  he  states  that  the  normally  indestructible 
Jack  is  dead.  While  there  is  nothing  at  all  extraordinary  about  a 
folk-hero’s  dying,  the  demise  in  this  case  seems  not  to  have  been 
prepared  for,  coming  as  it  does  in  a tale  which  has  begun 
blithely  enough  and  has  furnished  no  plain  omens  of  doom. 

Insofar  as  literary  rules  are  applicable  to  the  folktale,  the 
fault  is  perhaps  a serious  one  (and  even  those  who  might  deny 
the  jurisdiction  here  of  formal  laws  of  “keeping”  must  concede 
that  in  the  context  of  the  entire  body  of  Jack  Tales  and  its  typi- 
cal spirit,  the  event  of  Jack’s  death  is  markedly  eccentric).  Still, 
there  is  apprehensible  in  Hicks’s  account  a gradual  darkening 
from  beginning  to  catastrophic  end,  and  it  is  this  factor  that  can 
be  credited  for  whatever  tonal  logic  remains.  Jack’s  first  trial-run 
with  the  magic  sack  on  a flock  of  turkeys  produces  a funny 
scene.  This  is  followed  by  the  perilous,  but  still  comic,  capture 
of  six  devils  infesting  a neighbor’s  farm.  Coming  next,  his  revival 
of  the  king’s  dying  daughter  brings  an  important  imaginative 
shift,  disease  being  an  extremely  rare  motif  within  the  cycle;  and 
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Jack’s  meeting  with  the  old  woman  leads  at  last  to  his  own  dis- 
solution. If  the  tale  which  thus  concludes  still  seems  not  to  be 
the  tale  which  began,  the  metamorphosis  is  at  least  not  an 
entirely  sudden  one. 

There  remains  to  be  mentioned  one  great  force  operating  to 
fuse  these  stories  into  organic  wholes:  the  unifying  power  of  the 
spoken  language  itself.  As  is  not  the  case  with  written  narrative, 
where  voices  and  perspectives  may  conflict  and  confuse,  every 
part  of  an  oral  tale  bears  the  common  stamp  of  the  teller’s 
speech,  the  ordering  imprint  of  his  vocal  personality.  And  pre- 
cisely because  of  this,  to  treat  the  unity  of  folktales  on  the 
printed  page  is  necessarily  to  deal  in  shadows  and  dried  speci- 
mens; for  the  most  crucial  union  of  all  is  that  between  the  tale 
and  the  telling. 


NOTES 

1.  Ray  Hicks  . . . Telling  Four  Traditional  “Jack  Tales,”  Folk-Legacy 
Records  FTA-14.  Quoted  passages  are  from  the  transcription  accompanying 
the  disc  by  Lee  B.  Haggerty. 

2.  See  Stith  Thompson,  The  Folktale  (New  York:  Holt,  Rhinehart, 
Winston,  1946),  pp.  455-56. 

3.  Richard  Chase,  The  Jack  Tales  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Houghton  Mifflin, 
1943),  pp.  186-87. 
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Jack  as  Archetypal  Hero 
by  Charles  Thomas  Davis,  III 


Jack,  like  the  literature  of  which  he  is  part,1  is  a changing, 
dynamic  hero.  The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  outline  the  phase 
in  his  characterization  where  he  appears  as  a typical  Marchen 
hero.  We  cannot  say  what  the  exact  history  of  the  Jack  Tales  is 
or  why  one  family  preserved  them  long  after  others  had  for- 
gotten.2 We  can,  however,  lay  bare  the  cosmic  and  psychological 
dimensions  of  the  tales’  archetypal  structure  which  have 
appealed  to  teller  and  hearer  alike  for  generations. 

Jack  and  the  Wilderness 

The  world  created  by  the  Marchen  is  the  transcendent  realm 
of  the  underworld,  the  deep  forest,  or  the  world  beyond  the 
mountains.  It  is  filled  with  witches,  demons,  giants,  and  dwarfs. 
This  world  is  timeless  and  inimical  to  fact  and  common  sense 
measures  of  reality.3  Through  wilderness  symbolism,  the  tales 
transport  us  cosmically  into  the  realm  of  the  god-forsaken,  the 
uncreated— into  the  original  chaos  which  preceded  all  creative 
acts.4  Psychologically,  this  symbolism  carries  us  into  the  depths 
of  the  unconscious  and  the  intuitive.5 

The  world  of  Marchen  is  central  to  their  spirit.  By  trans- 
porting us  back  into  the  moment  of  origins,  it  makes  all  the 
potentialities  and  possibilities  of  creation  present.  Nothing  has 
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yet  been  actualized  into  a particular  form  of  existence.  The 
world  can  be  created  anew  and  aright.  The  injustice  of  empirical 
experience  is  repudiated.  Marchen  affirm  in  its  place  a “real” 
world  in  which  there  is  a morality  of  events. ^ The  very  opera- 
tion of  the  universe  is  moral  and  just.7  What  the  empirical  men- 
tality perceives  as  “miraculous”  is  within  the  world  of  these 
tales  quite  ordinary.  Its  operation  enables  the  hero  to  prevail. 
Empirical  weakness  and  injustice  are  thus  transcended. 

Repeatedly  the  Jack  Tales  introduce  us  into  the  world  of 
the  Marchen.  Jack  is  abused,  the  youngest  and  least  esteemed 
child,  whose  exploits  in  the  realm  of  the  transcendent  world 
enable  him  to  come  home  to  the  just  and  due  recognition  that 
has  been  denied  him  in  the  past.8  His  adventures  typically  begin 
as  he  enters  the  wilderness:  “It  was  an  old  road,  not  traveled 
much,  and  pretty  soon  Jack  landed  way  out  in  a lonesome 
wilder-ness  of  a place.”9  Ray  Hicks,  with  apparent  relish,  can 
embroider  this  motif  to  include  the  full  range  of  the  cosmic  ele- 
ments: “And  so  he  headed  off  and  got  lost  in  the  woods— dark 
woods— dark  in  the  daytime.  And  so  it  came  night  on  him  and  it 
let  in  raining  . . . .”1  0 

“Jack  and  the  North  West  Wind”  involves  a skillful  playing 
on  the  theme  of  abandonment  and  the  seasonal  movement  into 
winter  in  creating  the  experience  of  wilderness.  Jack  and  his 
mother  live  on  “top  of  a hill.”  Jack’s  father  and  brothers  are 
gone,  when  “winter  came  and  directly  the  weather  got  awful 
bad.  It  turned  off  real  cold  and  set  in  to  snowin’  and  then  the 
North  West  Wind  commenced  to  blow.  . . -”11 

The  transcendent  realm  can  also  take  other  forms.  Jack’s 
bean  tree  connects  him  with  a heavenly  world  that  is  demonic. 
In  “Jack  and  King  Marock,”  Jack  encounters  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  gaining  access  to  Marock’s  kingdom.  Not  even  the  harsh 
nature -spirit  figure  of  Jack  Frost  (Ola  Man  Freezewell)  knows 
where  to  find  this  kingdom.  Jack  attains  it  only  by  flying  into  a 
realm  beyond  the  mountaintops.1 2 The  cosmic  implications  of 
these  descriptions  are  clear.  Jack  enters  the  abyss  seeking  to 
emerge  with  a new  creation. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  its  psychological  import,  Jack  begins 
his  adventures  when  he  enters  the  realm  of  the  “shadow  arche- 
type.”13 He  has  gone  beyond  the  realm  of  the  personal  uncon- 
scious into  the  collective  unconscious.  Personal  identity  here  dis- 
solves into  the  “latent  dispositions”  which  are  common  to  all 
men  because  of  the  similarity  of  their  brain  structures.1 4 We 
have,  as  it  were,  entered  a chaotic  realm  which  precedes  the  cre- 
ation of  individual  identity.  Here  we  are  very  close  to  the  mate- 
rial structure  of  psychic  existence.  We  are  in  the  realm  of  the 
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archetypal  images  from  which  myths  and  symbols  originate.  It  is 
a dark  realm  in  which  one  may  be  destroyed  or  from  which  one 
may  emerge  with  a new  personality.  It  is  the  inner  equivalent  of 
the  external  wilderness.  Indeed,  the  archetypal  world  underlies 
our  symbolic  experience  of  the  cosmic  wilderness.  This  is  the 
dimension  of  the  Jack  Tale  which  renders  it  intelligible  regard- 
less of  our  proximity  to  Applachian  culture. 

Jack’s  Archetypal  Opponents 

Once  he  has  entered  the  realm  of  chaos,  Jack  is  pitted 
against  a host  of  chaotic  figures.  A witch  threatens  him  with 
enchantment  and  reduction  to  a mouse.15  She  comes  posing  as 
his  helper.  By  doing  something  helpful,  the  witch  of  “Cat  ’n 
Mouse”  will  ensnare  Jack— suck  him  in,  as  it  were.  She  is  clearly 
an  archetypal  presentation  of  the  mother  image,  or  anima.16  In 
“Hardy  Hardhead,”  Jack  must  win  three  competitions  with  the 
witch  in  order  to  liberate  the  king’s  daughter— to  liberate  his 
true  feminine  self  from  the  devouring  mother  image,  as  it  were. 
The  anima  figure  appears  in  “Jack  and  the  Bull”  as  the  “old 
woman”  with  monstrous  daughters  and  as  the  “ugly  old  wom- 
an” who  is  shortly  thereafter  described  as  a witch.1  ' 

Jack’s  adversaries  can  appear  as  the  animus  figure— an 
embodiment  of  a woman’s  rejected  masculinity.1 8 King  Marock 
is  such  a figure.  The  story  teller  intuitively  connects  him  with 
the  animus  figure.  Marock  is  “a  stranger,”  “a  roguish  kind  of  a 
feller,”  and  “some  kind  of  a witch  too.”  He  barters  the  fate  of 
his  three  daughters  on  the  turn  of  a card  and  seeks  to  kill  Jack 
when  Jack  claims  the  right  of  marriage  to  the  daughter  he  has 
won.  Jack  encounters  similar  figures  in  the  old  farmer  of  “Fill, 
Bowl!  Fill!”  and  the  doctor  of  “Jack  and  the  Daughter’s  Girl.” 
In  each  case,  the.  father  seeks  to  protect  his  daughters  from  mar- 
riage, even  to  the  extent  of  murdering  the  suitors. 

“Old  Fire  Dragaman”  presents  an  interesting  variation  on 
the  father  image.  Ray  Hicks  knows  the  tale  as  “Jack  and  Old 
Fire  Dragon,”  a name  closer  to  the  earlier  imagery  of  the  story. 
Hicks’s  “dragon”  is  a man  smoking  a pipe  and  living  in  a hole.19 
In  Richard  Chase’s  version  an  additional  identification  is  made: 
“There  came  a big  old  giant.  . .and  he  had  a long  old  blue  beard 
that  dragged  on  the  ground,”  giving  us  the  symbolic  constel- 
lation: dragon— fire-breathing  giant— blue  beard.  The  latter  is  a 
well-known  animus  projection.20  Blue  beard  lures  women  out  of 
the  world  of  meaningful  male  associations  into  the  realm  of 
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death.  As  a devouring  father  image,  blue  beard  is,  indeed,  a fire- 
breathing dragon. 

The  association  of  blue  beard  with  the  dragon  is  well-taken. 
Dragons  are  famous  as  devourers  of  women  from  the  legend  of 
St.  George.  They  are  also  bisexual  in  their  symbolic  import. 
Joseph  L.  Henderson  has  observed  that  the  rescue  of  a maiden 
from  a dragon  “symbolizes  the  liberation  of  the  anima  figure 
from  the  devouring  aspect  of  the  mother  image.”21  In  relation 
to  Jack,  the  dragon  is  a symbol  of  femininity— an  anima  pro- 
jection. In  relation  to  the  girls,  the  dragon  is  a symbol  of  mascu- 
linity—an  animus  projection.  The  story  teller  senses  the  bisexu- 
ality of  symbol  both  in  relation  to  the  Fire  Dragaman  and  in 
relation  to  King  Marock,  whom  he  describes  as  a witch. 

The  story  teller’s  association  of  blue  beard,  the  dragon,  and 
the  giant  gives  us  a clue  to  interpreting  the  giants  as  an  oppo- 
nent of  Jack.  They  are  variations  on  the  image  of  the  dragon  to 
be  conquered— an  anima  projection.2  2 The  similarity  of  Jack’s 
superior  male  and  female  opponents  is  obvious.  The  Fire  Draga- 
man’s  role  as  a force  threatening  the  newground  is  assumed  by 
giants  who  render  the  King’s  pastures  a wilderness  in  “Jack  in 
the  Giant’s  Newground.”  In  “Sop  Doll!”  the  witch  brings  desola- 
tion to  the  mill.  These  symbols  are  multivalent. 

Apart  from  witches,  blue  beards,  and  giants,  Jack  encoun- 
ters wild  animals  and  thieves.  In  “Jack  and  the  Robbers,”  the 
animals  that  have  been  rejected  by  society  aid  Jack  in  defeating 
the  robbers.  Cosmologically  considered,  Jack  and  the  animals 
reclaim  the  “wilder-ness  of  a place”23  as  they  drive  out  the  rob- 
bers and  live  in  the  forsaken  house.  Psychologically  considered, 
the  animals  visually  represent  man’s  rejected  animal  instinct 
which  Jack  integrates  into  life.24  The  thieves,  like  the  rowdy 
boys  of  “Jack  and  the  North  West  Wind,”  are  shadow  arche- 
types presenting  the  unconscious  as  hostile  and  threatening.  In 
Ray  Hicks’s  “Jack  and  the  Three  Steers,”  Jack  is  caught 
between  the  “real”  world  in  which  he  and  his  mother  are  starv- 
ing and  the  wilderness  robbers.  Here  Jack  plunges  into  the 
Dsychically  unconscious  in  order  to  seek  a solution  to  the  prob- 
em  presented  in  the  realm  of  the  conscious.  “Jack  and  the  Var- 
mints” presents  a variation  on  this  theme.  Jack  confronts  a wild 
hog,  a unicorn,  and  a lion  who  renders  the  king’s  pastures  a 

wilderness.  . 

Jack’s  opponents  are  appropriate  to  the  wilderness  setting  of 

his  adventures.  Psychologically  considered,  they  are  mankind’s 
archetypal  shadow.  Cosmologically,  Jack’s  opponents  are  the 
monsters  of  the  original  chaos  whose  mastery  led  to  the  first 
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creation.  This  correspondence  of  psychology  and  cosmology  is 
not  surprising.  Anella  Jaffe  says  of  it:  “This  relation  of  the  Self 
to  all  surrounding  nature  and  even  of  our  Psyche  is  somehow 
woven  into  the  whole  world,  both  outer  and  inner.”25 

Jack  and  the  Guardians 

Jack  is  not  forced  to  confront  the  powers  of  psychic  and 
cosmic  darkness  alone.  He  is  aided  in  many  tales  by  a guardian 
figure  who  appears  visually  either  as  a young  woman  (“Jack  and 
King  Marock”),  an  animal  (“Jack  and  the  Bull”),  or  as  a wise 
old  man  (“Jack  and  the  North  West  Wind,”  “Hardy  Hardhead,” 
“Soldier  Jack,”  and  “Fill,  Bowl!  Fill!”).  In  these  tales  the  guard- 
ian provides  Jack  with  some  magical  medium  for  his  survival. 
The  live  bull’s  horns  provide  food  and  drink.  After  death,  the 
bull’s  hide  and  horns  fight  at  Jack’s  bidding.  The  old  man  vari- 
ously provides  Jack  with  a drill  (“Fill,  Bowl!  Fill”),  a magic 
tablecloth,  a rooster  laying  golden  eggs,  a magical  club  (“Jack 
and  the  North  West  Wind”),  a magical  ship  (“Hardy  Hard- 
head”), a magic  vial  and  sack  (“Soldier  Jack”).26  The  young 
woman  pricks  Jack’s  finger  with  a golden  needle  allowing  him  to 
fly,  gives  him  advice  and  magical  implements  needed  to  meet 
Marock’s  tests,  and  provides  the  magical  devices  allowing  him  to 
escape  (“Jack  and  King  Marock”).  In  “Old  Fire  Dragaman,”  the 
young  woman  provides  magic  ointment,  a magical  sword,  and  a 
magic  ring.27  Each  of  the  guardians— the  beast,  the  woman,  and 
the  wise  old  man— confronts  us  with  an  archetypal  figure  with- 
out whose  action  there  would  be  no  Marchen. 

Symbolically  considered,  the  three  guardian  figures  are  a 
single  archetypal  configuration.  The  wise  old  man  archetype  is  a 
symbol  of  the  center  in  the  male  consciousness.2  8 Visually  the 
archetype  is  actualized  and  presented  variously  as  masculine 
initiator,  guardian,  old  man,  spirit  of  nature,  or  animal.  The 
figure  always  appears  in  a situation  “where  insight,  under- 
standing, good  advice,  determination,  planning,  etc.,  are  needed 
but  cannot  be  mustered  on  one’s  own  resources.”2  9 The  bull 
may  thus  be  linked  to  the  wise  old  man  of  other  tales.30 

The  wise  old  man  archetype  is  paralleled  in  the  female  con- 
sciousness by  the  wise  old  woman  who  is  visually  presented  as 
priestess,  sorceress,  earth  mother,  goddess  of  nature,  or  some 
other  superior  female  figure.  In  the  male  consciousness,  the 
anima  archetype  can  in  its  highest  form  appear  as  this  type  of 
superior  woman.  She  is  a personification  of  wisdom  and  is 
capable  of  being  a cosmic  guide.31  This  anima  figure,  like  the 
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wise  old  man  or  wise  old  woman,  personifies  the  self  as  a gigan- 
tic, omnipresent,  or  symbolic  human  being  who  embraces  or 
contains  the  cosmos.  Only  such  figures  are  capable  of  guiding  a 
weak  wanderer  like  Jack  towards  the  very  center  of  self  and  of 
the  cosmos  where  salvation  is  possible.32 

Jack  as  Child  Savior 

Jack  enters  the  realm  of  chaos  as  a diminutive  figure  threat- 
ened by  powerful  figures  or  forces.  In  addition  to  being  abused 
by  parents  and  siblings,  Jack  is  described  as  “a  real  teensy  boy,” 
and  “a  sort  of  puny  young’un”  (“Jack  and  the  Bean  Tree”).33 
Jack  nevertheless  is  bigger  than  big.  Little  Jack  is  bigger  than  the 
giants,  witches,  unicorns,  lions,  wild  boars,  kings,  doctors,  and 
other  superior  figures.  The  impotence  implied  by  Jack’s  size  is 
more  than  compensated  for  by  his  miraculous  deeds.  Jack  is  no 
ordinary,  empirical  child.  He  is  the  child  archetype,  the  figure  of 
the  savior. 

The  child  archetype  is  a symbol  of  the  preconscious,  instinc- 
tual-animal impulses  in  the  human  personality.34  The  experience 
of  primordial  completeness  or  wholeness  is  at  the  core  of  it  and 
usually  emerges  as  the  promise  of  future  and  potential.  Newness, 
youth,  freshness,  weakness,  and  promise  are  characteristic 
emphases.  The  motifs  of  “insignificance,  exposure,  abandon- 
ment, danger,  etc.”35  which  initially  characterize  the  child  hero 
give  way  to  productivity  and  great  achievement.  He  is  “smaller 
than  small,  yet  bigger  than  big.”36  The  child  hero  has  mastered 
the  negative  elements  of  spontaneity  and  integrated  his  powers 
into  a pattern  of  power  and  success  which  undergirds  the  ele- 
ments of  future  and  promise.37 

Jack’s  achievements  within  the  realm  of  chaos  and  his  vic- 
tories over  the  various  powers  of  darkness  are  central  to  his 
function  as  the  child  archetype.  Like  that  of  the  child  hero, 
Jack’s  main  “feat  is  to  overcome  the  monster  of  darkness:  it  is 
the  long-hoped-for  and  expected  triumph  of  consciousness  over 
unconsciousness.”3  8 Speaking  cosmically,  we  can  say  that  Jack 
is  ordering  chaos,  repeating  the  victory  of  order  over  disorder, 
light  over  darkness.  Such  actions  are  always  characteristic  of  the 
Marchen  hero. 

In  stories  that  are  most  clearly  Marchen , Jack’s  achieve- 
ments are  not  individual  and  personal,  but  cosmic  and  social. 
When  Jack  defeats  the  witch  in  “Cat  ’n  Mouse,”  the  farm  is  no 
longer  locked  in  wilderness,  in  the  realm  of  darkness:  the  next 
mornin’  when  they  went  out  that  place  was  just  full  of  fine  live- 
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stock— chickens  and  hogs  and  sheep  and  cattle  and  horses— and 
the  road  was  cleared  out  and  the  crops  all  standin’  in  the 
fields.”39  The  newground  is  reclaimed  for  productive  use  from 
the  forces  of  darkness  personified  by  the  giants  (“Jack  in  the 
Giant’s  Newground”)  and  the  wild  animals  (“Jack  and  the  Var- 
mints”). The  abandoned  mill  is  reclaimed  and  the  community  is 
rid  of  a gang  of  witches.  Most  important,  however,  is  Jack’s  res- 
cue of  young  women  from  their  blue  beard  captors.  The  all- 
consuming  father  image  threatens  to  destroy  natural  productivity 
by  the  imprisonment  of  daughters  and  the  destruction  of  suitors. 
Jack’s  victory  over  King  Marock,  the  doctor,  or  the  farmer  is  a 
victory  over  the  cosmic  forces  threatening  to  undo  the  world. 
The  psychological  dimension  of  this  threat  is  clearly  recognized 
in  “Jack  ana  King  Marock.”  Having  escaped  the  realm  of  the 
Devil,  as  it  were,  Jack  is  seized  by  amnesia.  The  loss  of  con- 
sciousness threatens  to  undo  his  victory.  It  is  the  last  and  most 
insidious  trick  of  King  Marock.  With  the  help  of  the  guardian, 
Jack’s  memory  is  liberated  from  the  prison  of  his  uncon- 
sciousness. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  child  archetype,  Jack’s  mira- 
culous aids  are  merely  an  extension  of  himself.  They,  too,  are 
variations  on  the  motif  of  the  creature  hard  to  come  by:  a magi- 
cal animal  hide,  a hermaphrodite  fowl— the  rooster  that  lays  gol- 
den eggs,40  a magical  tablecloth,  a golden  ring,  or  an  eight 
square  drill.41  When  Jack  disobeys  the  wise  old  man  in  “Jack 
and  the  North  West  Wind”  and  loses  first  his  tablecloth  and  then 
his  rooster,  it  is  tantamount  to  losing  his  soul.  Jack  is  given  a 
third  gift— a last  chance  for  obedience.  This  time  Jack  is  liber- 
ated from  the  “awful  rowdy  boys”42  by  his  belated 
remembrance  of  the  old  man’s  warning  to  avoid  these  rowdies. 
He  awakes,  takes  charge  of  the  situation  by  asserting  his  author- 
ity as  master  of  the  club,  and  commands  it  to  attack  the  boys 
and  kill  them  if  they  don’t  restore  what  they  have  stolen.  In 
“Fill,  Bowl!  Fill!,”  Jack’s  refusal  to  sell  the  drill  is,  at  the  same 
time,  the  refusal  to  forfeit  his  life  and  fall  victim  to  the  King,  as 
have  all  the  men  coming  before  him.  Only  Jack’s  clever  utiliza- 
tion of  his  prodigious  helpers  in  “Hardy  Hardhead”  allows  him 
to  overpower  the  witch.  Jack’s  magical  impliments  and  helpers 
are  valuable  only  as  an  extension  of  himself.  Indeed,  as  child 
archetypes,  they,  like  Jack,  are  the  true  self. 

Conclusion 

When  Jack  enters  the  cosmic  zones  of  darkness  and  death, 
of  potential  light  and  productivity,  he  is  small  and  insignificant. 
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The  forces  of  the  “real”  world  of  consciousness  are  unjust  and 
threaten  his  future.  The  forces  of  the  preconscious  and  primor- 
dial world  of  the  chaos  appear  to  be  infinitely  larger  and  to 
threaten  Jack  with  certain  death,  but  Jack  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
guardian.  Under  the  guidance  of  a cosmic  figure,  he  is  educated 
and  developed  into  a hero.  The  old  man  educates  Jack  to  the 
power  and  nature  of  the  rowdies  and  through  his  gifts  skillfully 
stages  a situation  in  which  Jack  will  come  to  himself  and  his 
true  powers.  King  Marock’s  daughter  likewise  educates  Jack  to 
the  secrets  of  the  devouring  father.  The  Bull  makes  it  clear  by 
his  victories  over  the  threatening  bulls  that  the  forces  of  dark- 
ness can  be  productive  as  well  as  destructive.  Jack  can  learn  to 
avoid  the  threat  and  reap  the  promise  of  the  wilderness. 

Jack’s  development  has  just  begun.  In  other  tales,  he  is  able 
to  move  beyond  the  need  of  guardians  and  miraculous  aids.  Sub- 
sequent study  of  these  tales  will  show  that  even  without  assis- 
tance, Jack  is  “a-doin’  well.” 


NOTES 

1.  Oral  tales  are  fluid  and  composed  anew  at  every  telling.  The  precise 
composition  at  any  given  moment  is  a function  of  the  audience— its  mood, 
its  willingness  to  grant  credibility  to  the  tale,  etc.— as  well  as  of  the  teller 
and  the  traditional  tale.  Richard  Chase’s  Jack  Tales  (Cambridge,  Mass.: 
Houghton  Mifflin,  1943),  whatever  its  limitations,  is  my  major  source. 

2.  See  W.  K.  McNeil,  “Appalachian  Folklore  Scholarship,”  Appalachian 
Journal,  5:1,  57. 

3.  Kurt  Ranke,  “Betrachtungen  zum  Wesen  und  zur  Funktion  des 
Maerchens,”  Studium  Generale,  11(1958),  655. 

4.  See  Mircea  Eliade,  Patterns  in  Comparative  Religion  (New  York: 
World,  1963),  pp.  239-62. 

5.  Carl  Jung,  “Approaching  the  Unconscious,”  Man  and  His  Symbols 
(New  York:  Dell,  1964),  p.  88  and  “Aion,”  Psyche  and  Symbol  (New 
York : Anchor,  1958),  pp.  1-60. 

6.  Andre  Jolles,  Einfache  Formen  2 (Darmstadt:  Wissenschaftliche 
Buchgesellschaft,  1958),  pp.  240-43. 

7.  Jolles,  pp.  240-43.  Conscious,  personal,  moral  action  is  not  at  issue 
in  Marchen.  By  empirical  standards  based  on  a morality  of  personal  deci- 
sion and  action,  the  hero  may  be  quite  immoral.  The  result,  however,  of  all 
happenings  is  that  justice  prevails. 

8.  As  the  tales  are  retold  by  Richard  Chase,  Jack  is  abused  by  his 
mother  (“Jack  and  the  Bean  Tree”),  and  his  father  deals  with  him  very 
harshly  (“The  Heifer  Hide,”  “Jack  and  the  Robbers”).  He  is  beaten  by  his 
brothers  (“Cat  ’n  Mouse”).  Jack  and  his  family  can  be  presented  as  un- 
justly poor  as  in  “Jack  and  the  Giant’s  Newground”  and  “Jack  and  the 
North  West  Wind.”  Jack  is  bound  into  servitude  in  “Jack  and  the  Bull.”  In 
stories  where  the  family  is  prosperous,  Jack  is  pitted  against  his  brothers 
who  are  in  some  way  favored,  e.g.,  “Old  Fire  Dragaman,”  “Cat  ’n  Mouse,” 
and  “The  Hfeifer  Hide.”  Ray  Hicks’s  tales  as  recorded  on  Ray  Hicks  Telling 
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Four  Traditional  “Jack  Tales,”  Folk-Legacy  Records  FTA-14,  reflect  the 
harshness  of  poverty  and  the  injustice  of  his  brothers. 

9.  Chase,  p.  127. 

10.  “Jack  and  the  Three  Steers,”  Lee  B.  Haggerty’s  transcription  with 
Hicks’s  record,  p.  3.  Note  the  coordination  of  the  “howling  forest”  type  of 
wilderness  with  elements  of  time  and  weather  which  is  heightened  by  the 
paratactic  style  of  narration.  See  also  Hicks’s  “Jack  and  the  Fire  Dragon” 
(p.  12),  where  Jack’s  descent  into  the  underworld  begins  in  mid-story 
“down  in  the  wilderness  of  that  hollar.”  In  “Jack  and  the  Bull,”  the  evil 
woman  drives  Jack  into  the  deep  woods  in  flight  for  his  life  (Chase,  p.  24). 
The  woods  motif  is  also  found  in  “Hardy  Hardhead”  (Chase,  pp.  96-105), 
“Fill,  Bowl!  Fill!”  (Chase,  pp.  89-95),  and  “Jack’s  Hunting  Trips”  (Chase, 
pp.  151-60). 

11.  Chase,  p.  47.  The  association  of  the  North  with  winter,  wilderness, 
desolation,  and  the  original  chaos  can  be  seen  in  Oriental  literature.  See  The 
Secret  of  the  Golden  Flower,  trans.  Richard  Wilhelm  (New  York:  Harcourt, 
1962),  pp.  49-50. 

12.  The  wilderness  character  of  this  kingdom  is  further  underscored  at 
the  end  of  the  story.  Jack  escapes  from  this  realm  only  by  encircling  King 
Marock  with  a “bramble  thicket”  (like  the  one  Jack  destroyed  earlier),  “a 
wide  river”  (like  the  one  Jack  dried  up),  and  a “rocky  mountain”  (like  the 
one  Jack  hewed  into  a house).  See  Chase,  pp.  145-46.  It  is  as  if  Marock  is 
locked  in  a desolate  kingdom  to  which  the  wilderness  is  but  a door.  The 
power  of  the  symbolism  is  sensed  by  the  narrator  who  comments,  “Now 
some  folks  tell  it  that  King  Marock  was  the  Devil”  (Chase,  p.  150). 

13.  See  Jung,  “Aion,”  pp.  6-9. 

14.  See  Jung’s  commentary  on  the  “Golden  Flower,”  Secret  of  the 
Golden  Flower,  p.  86.  These  archetypal  potentials  transcend  culture.  They 
are  common  to  all  men  as  human  beings. 

15.  The  abysmal  appears  in  the  form  of  a mouse  in  Oriental  literature. 
See  Secret  of  the  Golden  Flower,  pp.  49-50. 

16.  Jung,  “Aion,”  p.  11. 

17.  Chase,  p.  27.  The  old  woman  has  a one-eyed,  a two-eyed,  and  a 
three-eyed  daughter.  Jack  charms  them  to  sleep  with  music  much  as  Or- 
pheus charmed  the  underworld. 

18.  Jung,  “Aion,”  p.  13:  “The  animus  corresponds  to  the  paternal 
Logos  just  as  the  anima  corresponds  to  the  maternal  Eros.”  It  is  a projec- 
tion of  a caricature  of  reason,  justice,  or  authority.  Marock,  the  farmer  of 
“Fill,  Bowl!  Fill!,”  and  the  doctor  personify  such  a perversion  of  reason. 

19.  Hicks,  transcript,  pp.  1-12. 

20.  M.  L.  von  Franz,  “The  Process  of  Individuation,”  Man  and  His 
Symbols,  p.  202. 

21.  “Ancient  Myths  and  Modern  Man,”  Man  and  His  Symbols,  p.  117. 
Divine  androgyny  is  well-attested  in  mythology.  See  Eliade,  pp.  420-25  and 
my  note  40. 

22.  In  “Jack  and  the  Bean  Tree,”  conquest  of  the  giant  is  placed  in 
the  context  of  the  abusive  mother  who  threatens  Jack.  By  overcoming  the 
giant,  Jack  masters  his  mother,  i.e.,  becomes  her  provider. 

23.  Chase,  p.  43. 

24.  Aniela  Jaffe,  “Symbolism  in  the  Visual  Arts,”  Man  and  His  Sym- 
bols, pp.  264-65. 

25.  Jaffe,  p.  220.  See  also  The  Golden  Flower  and  Emerson’s  “Na- 
ture,” The  Works  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (New  York:  Black,  n.d.),  pp. 
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527  ff.  for  similar  conclusions  rooted  in  Oriental  culture,  psychology,  and 
American  transcendental  philosophy. 

26.  “Cat  ’n  Mouse”  presents  a multivalent  figure.  The  victim  is  also 
Jack’s  guardian,  although  she  provides  no  magical  medium.  In  “Sop  Doll!” 
the  wise  old  man  provides  an  ordinary  silver  knife,  which  according  to 
superstition  is  effective  against  witches.  It  is  only  implicitly  magical. 

27.  Hicks,  transcript,  p.  12,  characterizes  it  as  a silver  sword. 

28.  See  M.  L.  von  Franz,  “Process,”  pp.  208-16  and  C.  Jung,  “The 
Phenomenology  of  the  Spirit  of  Fairy  Tales,”  Psyche  and  Symbol,  pp. 
69-86. 

29.  Jung,  “Phenomenology,”  p.  71. 
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The  Abrams  and  Williams  Folklore  Prizes 

The  prizes  in  the  N.C.  Folklore  Society’s  student  contest 
honor  W.  Amos  Abrams  and  Cratis  D.  Williams,  two  distinguished 
longtime  members  of  the  Society  and  former  English  professors  at 
Appalachian  State  University. 

Dr.  Abrams,  “Doc”  as  he  is  fondly  known  to  Society  mem- 
bers, began  field  collecting  from  students  and  local  folk  while 
teaching  at  Appalachian  in  the  1940’s  and  contributed  greatly  to 
the  Brown  Collection  of  North  Carolina  Folklore.  After  leaving 
the  mountains  to  serve  as  editor  of  North  Carolina  Education,  he 
continued  to  be  interested  in  Tar  Heel  music,  publishing  articles  in 
North  Carolina  Folklore  on  folksongs  and  ballads.  He  has  served 
the  Society  in  various  offices  and  on  numerous  committees,  but 
Doc’s  best  remembered  office  is  his  traditional  role  of  opening  our 
annual  meeting  by  playing  selections  on  one  of  the  concert  roller 
organs  from  his  fine  collection. 

Dr.  Williams  earned  his  nickname,  “Mr.  Appalachia,”  because 
of  his  long  service  to  the  region,  his  Kentucky-homebred  know- 
ledge of  the  variety  of  Appalachian  folklore,  his  published  studies 
on  and  performances  of  ballads  and  Mountain  speech,  and  his 
monumental  literary  study,  The  Southern  Mountaineer  in  Fact 
and  Fiction. 

The  funding  of  the  Abrams  and  Williams  Prizes  is  shared  by 
the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  and  the  Appalachian  State 
University  Foundation. 

1978  Student  Contest  Winners 

Cratis  D.  Williams  Prize: 

C.  Paige  Gutierrez,  “The  Narrative  Style  of  Marshall  Ward, 
Jack-Tale  Teller,”  Curriculum  in  Folklore,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

W.  Amos  Abrams  Prize: 

Robert  E.  McNeill,  “Legends  from  the  Devil’s  Stairs,”  North 
Carolina  State  University,  Raleigh. 

Second  Prize: 

John  Bragg,  “A  Cantometric  Analysis  of  Folk  Music  in  a Sea 
Island  Community,”  North  Carolina  State  University,  Raleigh. 
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THE  STUDENT  FOLKLORE  CONTEST 
by  Richard  M.  Dorson 


Reading  the  papers  submitted  in  the  1978  Student  Folklore 
Contest  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Journal , within  my  first 
month’s  residence  as  a temporary  Tar  Heel,  reconfirms  my  faith 
in  the  educational  values  of  our  subject.  Here  are  essays  written 
from  the  life  around  the  writers  and  viewed  with  the  new  lenses 
of  the  folklorist.  Their  themes  covered  superstitions  and  beliefs 
of  poker  players  as  a folk  group,  collard  stealing  as  a ritualized 
pastime,  original  drawings  on  hand-blown  eggs,  homesickness  of 
the  Appalachian  migrant  as  expressed  in  song,  the  Fourth  of 
July  proclamation  of  Beech.  Some  papers  relied  too  much  on 
the  secondary  literature,  some  not  enough,  and  some  did  not 
pursue  sufficiently  the  routes  opened  up  by  their  fieldwork.  But 
what  a joy  to  read  papers  written  with  zest  and  some  sense  of 
personal  authority! 

For  the  Cratis  D.  Williams  Prize,  the  first  graduate  student 
award,  I have  named  the  paper  “The  Narrative  Style  of  Marshall 
Ward,  Jack  Tale-Teller”  ( NCFJ , 26:2,  111-26).  This  sensitive, 
aware,  jargon-free  analysis  of  a narrator  of  the  now  celebrated 
Jack  Tales  fills  a large  void  in  the  resources  of  American  folk- 
lore. We  lack  detailed  reports  of  the  narrative  styles  and  tech- 
niques of  our  master  story-tellers.  Indeed  we  do  not  even  know 

Richard  M.  Dorson,  who  currently  resides  in  the  Tar  Heel  State 
as  a Fellow  of  the  National  Humanities  Center,  addressed  the 
North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  at  its  1978  meeting.  He  is  Dis- 
tinguished Professor  of  History  and  Folklore  and  Director  of  the 
Folklore  Institute  at  Indiana  University.  Folktales  Told  Around 
the  World  and  Folklore  and  Fakelore  are  his  most  recent  books. 
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how  to  describe  their  “performance,”  to  use  the  currently  fash- 
ionable term,  in  any  systematic  way.  I tried  to  devise  a model 
for  such  analytic  description  in  my  “Oral  Styles  of  American 
Folk  Narrators,”  first  printed  in  Style  and  Language,  edited  by 
Thomas  A.  Sebeok  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Technology  Press  of 
M.I.T.,  1960)  and  reprinted  in  my  Folklore:  Selected  Essays 
(Bloomington,  Ind.:  Indiana  University  Press,  1972).  The  present 
essay  on  Marshall  Ward  deals  perceptively  with  the  questions 
that  folklorists  now  insistently  raise  about  an  oral  storyteller’s 
art  and  his  or  her  role  in  shaping  the  tale  tradition.  The  point, 
for  example,  that  Marshall  Ward  is  adjusting  his  narratives  to 
reflect  middle-class  values  should  awaken  all  those  who  neglect 
the  influences  of  a fabulist  upon  his  materials. 

For  the  W.  Amos  Abrams  Prize,  the  first  undergraduate 
award,  I name  “Legends  from  the  Devil’s  Stairs.”  The  great  need 
in  American  legend  study  is  texts,  the  actual  transcripts,  rather 
than  paraphrases,  summaries,  or  vague  allusions,  of  the  verbal 
traditions.  No  genre  is  as  poorly  collected  in  American  folklore 
as  the  legend.  This  author  has  not  only  set  forth  accurate  and 
varied  texts  about  a spook-ridden  spot  but  presented  them 
within  a meaningful  framework  of  local  history  and  ecology. 

For  the  second  undergraduate  prize,  I name  “A  Cantometric 
Analysis  of  Folk  Music  in  a Sea  Island  Community.”  The 
strength  of  this  paper  lies  in  the  direct  field  observation  of  non- 
secular musical  traditions  on  Saint  Helena  Island  and  their  place- 
ment in  a typology  of  four  distinctive  styles.  Although  they 
coexist,  these  musics  are  shown  to  display  various  shadings  of 
African  and  European  elements. 

Honorable  Mention  goes  to  the  essay  on  “Simon  Jackson,”  a 
local  character  whose  defiant  independence  of  institutions  such 
as  the  telephone  and  insurance  companies  won  him  legendary 
status  in  Lenoir  County.  Anecdotes  of  such  characters  form  a 
subgenre  of  American  legendry  virtually  ignored  by  American 
folklorists.  The  writer  should,  however,  have  included  exact 
texts  of  the  anecdotes. 

May  all  the  contestants  continue  to  savor  and  recordTarHeel 
folklore! 
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W.  Amos  Abrams  Prize 
LEGENDS  FROM  THE  DEVIL’S  STAIRS 
by  Robert  E.  McNeill 


A particular  area  often  acquires  a somewhat  macabre  and 
mysterious  character  following  a violent  death.  Such  is  the  case 
with  a spot  in  Ashe  County,  known  locally  as  the  Devil’s  Stairs. 
Not  one,  but  two  violent  deaths  are  responsible  for  this  sinister 
atmosphere.  Although  the  motifs1  of  legends  about  this  place  have 
generally  remained  the  same  over  six  decades,  other  details  have 
changed  quite  noticeably.  The  economic  and  cultural  development 
of  Ashe  County  has  had  a close  effect  on  the  evolution  of  legends 
about  the  Devil’s  Stairs. 

Ashe  County  is  located  in  the  northwest  corner  of  North  Caro- 
lina, bordering  both  Tennessee  and  Virginia.  The  original  county 
was  reduced  in  area  from  977  to  427  square  miles  in  1849  when  it 
was  divided  to  form  the  present  counties  of  Ashe,  Alleghany,  and 
Watauga.  These  three  counties,  isolated  from  the  rest  of  North 
Carolina  by  the  formidable  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  and  by  almost 
impassable  roads,  soon  became  known  as  the  “Lost  Provinces.”2 

The  turn  of  the  century  brought  two  important  changes  to 
Ashe  County.  In  the  early  1900’s  Governor  Charles  B.  Aycock, 
while  traveling  through  the  county,  recognized  the  need  for  road 


Robert  E.  McNeill,  an  undergraduate  student  at  N.C.  State  Univer- 
sity, collected  his  legends  of  the  Devil’s  Stairs  from  Ashe  County 
neighbors,  and  prepared  this  paper  for  a folklore  course  taught  by 
Leonidas  Betts. 
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improvement  in  the  area.  As  a result,  construction  soon  began  on  a 
tollroad  through  Wilkesboro  into  Ashe  County,  greatly  increasing 
trade  with  other  areas.  Also  in  the  early  1900’s,  the  abundance  of 
good  timber  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Norfolk  and  Western 
Railways  Company.  Consequently  in  1914,  a Virginia-North  Caro- 
lina rail  line  was  laid  from  Abingdon,  Virginia,  through  Ashe 
County,  to  Todd,  North  Carolina.  The  railroad  was  built  with  the 
aid  of  about  250  laborers,  most  of  them  Swedish  or  Italian.3 

At  a point  near  the  center  of  the  county,  the  railroad  line 
crossed  both  Buffalo  Creek  and  a road  which  ultimately  became 
State  Highway  194.  Dynamite  blasting  during  railroad  construc- 
tion resulted  in  an  unusual  stairstep  formation  of  solid  granite  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  northbound  road.  Four  nearly  perfect  steps, 
each  approximately  twelve  feet  high,  were  formed  during  the 
blasting  and  remained  as  foreboding  symbols  of  death  and 
intrigue.  Buffalo  Creek,  as  well  as  the  bridge  which  passed  over  it, 
also  figured  prominently  in  the  Stair’s  legendry.  The  final  compo- 
nent necessary  for  the  propagation  of  the  tales  was  found  in  the 
form  of  a small,  white,  wooden  church  which  overlooked  Buffalo 
Creek.  Located  half  a mile  south  of  the  Stairs,  Oak  Grove  Baptist 
Church  became  the  customary  destination  of  a series  of  ghostly 
hitchhikers. 

Although  no  one  knows  who  was  responsible  for  the  naming 
of  the  Stairs,  Henry  Dollar4  recalled  two  deaths  which  may  have 
been  the  catalyst  for  the  later  stories  of  mysterious  encounters 
there.  Each  death  closely  coincided  with  the  construction  of  the 
railroad  in  the  early  1910’s  and  took  place  within  approximately 
twenty  yards  of  the  other.  Mr.  Dollar  stated  that  the  first  tale 
involved  the  gruesome  death  of  an  old  black  laborer: 

Well,  I heard  that  when  they  built  that  railroad  through  there,  they 
were  a colored  man  who  worked  on  the  construction  crew.  Now,  there 
was  a big  rock  in  the  way  of  where  they  were  gonna  put  down  them 
railroad  tracks,  and  that  man  loaded  the  rock  with  dynamite,  you 
know.  Well,  he  lit  the  fuse  and  was  starting  to  get  out  of  there  when  he 
slipped  and  straddled  part  of  the  rock.  The  dynamite  exploded,  and 
that  was  the  end  of  that  man.  Now,  I always  heard  that  told  as  the 
truth.  I heard  my  Daddy  tell  that,  and  he  said  they  picked  parts  of  that 
colored  man  up  all  over  them  woods  in  there,  and  he  claimed  that  years 
after  that,  you  could  still  hear  that  old  man,  that  old  colored  man, 
a-singing  them  old  time  religious  songs  a-walking  down  that  railroad. 
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The  death  of  this  one  man  alone  might  possibly  have  been  enough 
to  give  the  area  its  ominous  associations,  but  matters  were  soon 
compounded  by  a second  death. 

Although  the  exact  date  is  uncertain,  this  second  death 
occurred  within  a year  of  the  black  railroad  worker’s  tragic  acci- 
dent. Legend  declares  that  a young  woman  gave  birth  to  a child 
that  she  did  not  want  and  would  not  tolerate.  According  to  Mr. 
Dollar,  this  innocent  baby  of  unknown  gender  was  taken  to  a rock 
beside  the  Stairs  and  dropped  into  the  creek  below. 

There  used  to  be  a great  big  rock  down  there  under  the  old  bridge,  not 
under  the  new  bridge;  there  used  to  be  an  old  bridge  across  there— an 
old,  white,  steel  bridge.  Now,  they  claim  you  can  hear  something  like  a 
kid  a-crying  down  there  on  that  rock.  It  was  told  in  my  growing  child- 
hood, while  I was  growing  up,  that  there  was  a woman  drownded  her, 
you  know,  threw  her  little  child  off  there,  and  it  drownded,  and  you 
could  always  hear  this  kid  crying.  Now,  I’ve  never  heard  it  myself— I 
used  to  fish  down  there  a lot,  you  know— but  this  was  supposed  to  have 
happened  just  a bit  after  the  railroad  was  put  through  there. 

Thus,  a second  death  was  recorded,  and  the  stage  was  set  for  more 
ghostly  encounters. 

Although  there  was  a road  in  the  1910’s  which  might  possibly 
have  been  able  to  accomodate  automobile  traffic,  the  only  impor- 
tant early  means  of  transportation  in  the  area  seems  to  have  been 
by  horseback.  Travel  was  slow,  and  riders  were  often  caught  short 
of  their  destination  by  nightfall.  According  to  Mr.  Hester 
Lewis,5  such  was  the  case  of  a man  who  visited  relatives  in 
Warrensville  one  day. 

That  guy  lived  up  here  towards  town,  and  was  heading  down  to 
Warrensville  on  his  horse  to  see  some  of  his  kin.  He  come  back  home 
that  night,  and  he  got  to  the  Devil’s  Stairs  at  the  railroad  crossing  there, 
and  there  was  a casket  there  on  the  road  with  somebody  in  it,  and  he 
couldn’t  get  his  horse  by  it.  Well,  he  tried  everything— even  tried  leading 
his  horse  by  it,  but  his  horse  wouldn’t  go  near  it,  and  he  never  could  get 
his  horse  by  it.  There  was  no  way  he  could  get  around,  ’cause  there 
wasn’t  any  other  way  through  there,  so  he  went  down  there  somewhere 
below  the  Stairs  and  stayed  overnight.  Well,  he  come  back  the  next 
morning.  There  wasn’t  no  casket  in  the  road.  Now,  he  didn’t  know 
what  happened  to  that  casket,  and  I don’t  reckon  anybody  ever  found 
out  where  it  come  from  or  where  it  went. 

Thus,  a legend  not  directly  related  to  a death  was  put  into  circula- 
tion. 
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A second  horseback  rider,  also  in  the  1910’s,  had  an  even 
stranger  experience  with  the  supernatural.  W.  T.  Dollar,  the  grand- 
father of  Henry  Dollar,  had  a job  which  often  required  him  to  pass 
by  the  Devil’s  Stairs.  However,  after  one  fateful  night,  he  stopped 
riding  by  the  Stairs  after  dark.  Henry  Dollar  cited  his  grandfather’s 
reason : 

My  grandfather,  W.T.  Dollar,  he  was  a drummer— a horseback  drummer 
for  R.J.  Reynold’s  Tobacco  Company  of  Winston-Salem,  and  he 
drummed  tobacco,  you  know,  sold  snuff  and  chewing  tobacco.  And  the 
first  thing,  he  always  rode  up  by  White  Top  through  Konnarock  when 
he  was  heading  home,  and  he  would  always  have  to  ride  by  the  Devil’s 
Stairs.  Usually,  dark  would  catch  him,  and  one  night— I heard  my  father 
tell  this  now— one  night,  my  grandfather  came  by  the  Devil’s  Stairs  at 
sundown,  and  something  got  on  the  horse  behind  him,  you  know,  and 
his  horse  started  fretting,  and  he  couldn’t  control  it.  His  horse  got  kind 
of  out  of  control  with  him,  and  which  there’s  a church  still  standing, 
known  as  the  Oak  Grove  Baptist  Church,  now.  When  he  come  by 
there— when  he  got  to  the  church— the  horse  just  came  to  a complete 
stop  without  his  controlling  it,  and  when  it  did,  why,  it  was  just  some- 
thing getting  off  his  horse,  and  he  rode  on  in  up,  which  he  lived  about, 
oh,  three-quarters  of  a mile  up  the  road  at  the  homeplace.  It’s  burned 
down  now,  you  know.  It  was  behind  Paul  Elliott’s  garage  where  an  old 
junk  pile  is  now.  He  said  when  he  got  home,  there  was  something, 
something  on  his  horse.  It  looked  like  white  marks  of  some  kind,  some- 
thing you  might  say  looked  like  chalk  marks  or  something  in  the  shape 
of  somebody’s  legs  or  something— like  somebody’s  legs  on  his  horse’s 
flanks,  you  know.  He  wiped  to  see  if  it  was  sweat  from  where  his  horse 
was  a-fretting,  but  it  wasn’t,  he  said;  it  wasn’t  sweat.  It  was  white  marks 
like  somebody  had  gotten  on  there  with  something  on  behind  the 
saddle  there.  Whatever  it  was,  wasn’t  on  the  saddle  there;  it  was  on 
behind  the  saddle.  Ever  what  it  was  sitting  there  behind  him  had  hung 
down  and  touched  the  horse’s  flanks,  and  my  grandfather  at  that  time, 
as  anyone  could  witness,  kept  the  best  horses,  ’cause  he  depended  on 
his  horse  for  his  livelihood.  Now,  from  that  day  on,  it  was  always  told 
to  me,  you  could  never  get  my  grandfather  to  pass  the  Devil’s  Stairs  at 
night.  If  he  was  caught  below  there,  he’d  always  spend  the  night  with 
Dr.  Minnie  Blevins,  who  lived  in  a house  which  is  still  standing  there 
just  below  the  road  there  in  that  real  stiff  curve. 

Tales  such  as  this  soon  began  to  have  an  even  greater  effect  on  the 
residents  of  Ashe  County. 

As  roads  in  the  county  improved,  automobiles  replaced  horses 
as  the  major  means  of  transportation.  Ashe  County,  however,  had 
very  few  places  of  entertainment  for  adventuresome  young  men. 
As  a result,  if  they  were  not  hunting,  fishing,  or  courting,  a group 
would  gather  to  exchange  tales  and  ideas.  One  summer  night  in  the 
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1930’s,  according  to  Henry  Dollar,  a group  of  young  men  gathered 
at  a small  clearing  beside  Buffalo  Creek.  Among  these  young  men 
was  Henry’s  father,  who  owned  a Model-T  Ford  at  the  time.  As 
they  sat  overlooking  Buffalo  Creek  by  the  old  bridge,  the  men  had 
a ghostly  experience. 


Daddy  said  that  one  time,  I believe  it  was  him  and  Thad  Porter,  Ed 
Porter,  which  you  might  know  Ed  Porter,  and  a whole  bunch  of  boys 
run  around  together,  grew  up  together.  Well,  they  was  all  sitting  there 
at  the  bridge  one  night  a-telling  tales;  I believe  that  boy  by  the  name  of 
Slim  Elliott  was  with  them,  too.  They  looked  below  that  white  bridge, 
and  they  saw  just  the  prettiest  lady  dressed  in  white  come  out  of  the 
creek  out  of  nowhere,  and  they  seen  her  disappear.  Daddy  said  she  was 
just  the  prettiest  girl  you  could  hope  to  imagine.  Now,  back  in  those 
days,  Dad  had  an  old  T-model,  and  Dad  said  you  had  to  crank  the  old 
T-model  before  it  would  fire.  He  said  after  they’d  seen  that  girl  appear 
and  disappear  that  he  couldn’t  get  none  of  them  out  of  the  car  to  crank 
it  while  he  held  the  spark  down  on  it.  So,  he  said  he  had  to  get  out 
there  and  crank  the  car  before  they  could  get  out  of  there. 


Thus,  an  incident  involving  an  automobile  was  reported,  and  other 
tales  of  new  encounters  soon  followed. 

By  the  late  1930’s,  the  automobile  had  gained  even  more  in 
popularity,  and  this  new  mode  of  travel  made  possible  a variation 
of  the  ghostly  rider  story  concerning  W.  T.  Dollar.  Although  the 
rider  had  been  offered  a ride  this  time,  what  happened  was  totally 
unexpected  and  unnerving.  According  to  Hester  Lewis : 

Back  in  the  thirties,  they  was  holding  revival  there  at  the  Oak  Grove 
Baptist  Church,  and  two  fellows  from  up  there  around  Warrensville 
were  going  to  a meeting  in  their  car,  and  they  got  down  there  past  the 
railroad  crossing  and  saw  a man  standing  there  wanting  a ride.  These 
two  guys  knew  there  was  a revival  up  there,  so  they  picked  him  up,  and 
he  got  in  the  back  seat.  They  went  down  the  road  a piece  and  looked  in 
the  back  seat  to  see  if  that  guy  was  back  there,  but  there  wasn’t  nobody 
back  there.  He  just  disappeared. 

In  this  variant  of  W.  T.  Dollar’s  encounter,  the  motif  of  the 
ghostly  rider  is  the  same,  only  the  mode  of  transportation  is  dif- 
ferent. 

A generation  later  in  the  late  1950’s,  Ashe  County  acquired  a 
new  entertainment  spot.  Located  in  downtown  West  Jefferson  and 
operated  by  Dale  Bid  win,  the  Parkway  Theater  became  a center 
of  activity  for  the  county.  Henry  Dollar,  a young  man  then,  and 
his  friends  frequented  the  theater,  popular  for  its  all-night  movies. 
Because  many  of  its  features  were  of  the  horror  variety,  it  might 
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be  argued  that  they  were  conducive  to  the  perpetuation  of  local 
ghost  stories.  However,  Henry  Dollar’s  narrative  attitude  indicates 
that  this  friend  might  actually  have  had  an  experience  with  a ghost 
one  autumn  night  after  an  evening  at  the  theater. 

I don’t  know  if  you  remember  them  or  not,  but  Dale  Baldwin  used  to 
have  these  all-night  movies.  Well,  now,  I used  to  go  to  a lot  of  them, 
and  I had  this  good  friend  of  mine.  He  said  he’d  gone  to  one  of  those 
movies,  and  he  got  sleepy-headed  at  two  or  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  he  decided  he  believed  he’d  make  it  on  home.  He  said  he 
got  in  his  car  and  got  down  to  about  the  Devil’s  Stairs  there,  and  he 
seen  a couple  of  colored  boys;  these  young  boys  were  thumbing.  Well, 
you  know,  there’s  some  colored  people  that  live  down  here  at  Lansing 
on  Newberry  Road,  and  he  thought  they’d  been  out  just  like  him  and 
was  hitchhiking  home.  Well,  he  was  making  pretty  good  speed,  and  he 
started  slowing  down,  was  going  to  stop  and  pick  them  up  and  give 
them  a lift.  Well,  he  said  they  disappeared  right  before  his  headlights. 
Now,  I just  looked  at  him  and  said,  '‘And  what  did  you  do?”  and  he 
says,  “I  didn’t  do  nothing,  but  the  further  I went,  the  faster  I got.” 
Now,  I don’t  know  for  sure  if  he  really  seen  that  or  if  he  was  just  so 
dead-headed  sleepy  he  thought  he  seen  it;  it’s  up  to  you  to  decide. 

Although  Henry  Dollar  could  not  personally  vouch  for  the  truth 
of  this  story,  he  indicated  that  his  friend  was  a very  trustworthy 
person. 

As  the  Stairs  acquired  an  increasingly  ominous  character, 
stories  were  updated,  but  were  still  told  with  the  same  attitude  of 
near  belief.  What  may  easily  be  considered  the  definitive  legend 
concerning  the  Stairs  involves  the  alleged  death  of  a man  in  an 
automobile  accident  on  a curve  close  to  the  bridge.  The  tale, 
which  serves  as  a good  campfire  ghost  story,  was  recalled  by  Mrs. 
Freda  McNeill.6 

Well,  sometime  back  in  the  thirties,  a stranger  who  had  business  of 
some  kind  in  West  Jefferson  was  going  too  fast  and  ran  off  the  road  on 
that  first  curve  before  you  get  to  the  Devil’s  Stairs.  He  landed  in  the 
creek,  and  from  what  they  said,  he  must  have  died  instantly.  Anyway, 
they  say  that  now,  if  you  drive  past  there  at  about  midnight,  you  can 
look  in  the  rear-view  mirror  and  see  that  man  sitting  in  the  back  seat. 
But  if  you  turn  around  and  look  in  the  back  seat,  there’s  nobody  there. 

By  the  time  you  reach  Oak  Grove  Baptist  Church,  the  image  in  the 
mirror  disappears  completely. 

Thus  a third  death  was  recorded,  and  an  elaborate  tale  concerning 
a vanishing  rider  was  developed.  This  tale  ultimately  increased  the 
supernatural  aura  of  the  area,  and  even  skeptics  hesitated  to  pass 
the  Stairs  for  fear  that  the  legend  could  have  some  basis. 
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Pranks  and  anecdotes  provided  a release  from  this  formidable 
fear  and  soon  became  an  integral  component  of  the  local  legendry. 
A typical  example  of  a prank  played  on  confirmed  skeptics  involved 
a carpool  of  five  teenage  girls  who  worked  second  shift  at  a local 
industry.  They  passed  by  the  Stairs  each  night  about  midnight, 
giving  two  of  the  girls  an  idea.  One  hid  in  the  trunk  while  the 
other  drove  and  prepared  the  girls  for  an  “experience”  by  encour- 
aging ghost  stories.  Utilizing  a prearranged  signal  from  the  driver, 
the  girl  in  the  trunk  began  cackling  viciously  upon  reaching  the 
Stairs  and  continued  until  they  reached  Oak  Grove  Baptist 
Church.  The  passengers  were  frightened  to  the  point  of  speech- 
lessness and  remained  so  until  they  were  shown  the  “spirit.” 

An  anecdote,  related  by  the  Reverend  A.V.  Ray7  during  a 
church  service,  also  provided  a release  from  this  formidable  fear. 
In  this  anecdote,  a man  dressed  as  a devil,  complete  with  horns, 
tail,  and  pitchfork,  was  on  his  way  to  a costume  party.  However, 
he  was  forced  to  seek  shelter  from  a severe  thunderstorm  in  Oak 
Grove  Baptist  Church.  The  man  rushed  through  the  door,  inter- 
rupting an  evening  church  service.  Seeing  what  was  obviously  the 
Devil,  everyone  made  a dash  for  the  side  door  to  escape.  Thinking 
the  church  must  be  on  fire,  the  costumed  man  raced  after  them.  An 
elderly  woman  who  had  been  knocked  down  at  the  door  saw  the 
man  approach  and  yelled,  “Please,  Devil,  don’t  take  me!  All  these 
years,  I’ve  been  coming  to  church  just  to  be  sociable;  I’m  really  on 
your  side.” 

There  is  no  way  of  foretelling  the  future  progress  of  Ashe 
County  or  the  effect  this  progress  will  have  on  the  Stair’s  legends. 
Although  one  might  assume  that  the  legends  will  gradually  disin- 
tegrate, he  should  not  do  so  without  first  reflecting  upon  then- 
longevity  thus  far.  The  legends  have  survived  for  more  than  six 
decades  and  are  presently  enjoying  a popularity  unequaled  by 
any  other  Ashe  County  legend.  This  popularity  stems  basically 
from  their  innate  appeal  and  almost  uncanny  ability  to  change 
with  the  economical  and  cultural  development  of  the  county. 
Whether  Ashe  County  progresses  or  regresses  in  future  years, 
legends  concerning  the  Devil’s  Stairs  will  undoubtedly  remain  in 
circulation  for  generations  to  come. 
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NOTES 

1.  The  following  motifs,  cross-referenced  with  Stith  Thompson’s  Motif 
Index  of  Folk-Literature,  are  illustrated  in  legends  of  the  Devil’s  Stairs:  the 
dead  black  man  can  be  heard  singing  or  the  murdered  child  crying  (E337.1 
Sounds  of  re-enacted  actions);  some  “thing”  rides  on  W.T.  Dollar’s  horse 
(E332.3.1  Ghost  rides  on  horseback  with  rider);  lady  in  white  appears  out  of 
creek  (E425.1.1  Revenant  as  lady  in  white  and  E332.2  Ghost  appears  at  road 
and  creek);  hitchhiker  disappears  from  back  seat  (E332.3.5  Vanishing  hitch- 
hiker). 

2.  Arthur  L.  Fletcher,  Ashe  County:  A History  (Charlotte,  N.C.:  Heritage 
Printers,  1963),  p.  263. 

3.  Elizabeth  Barlow  et  al.,  eds.,  Rambling  Through  Ashe  (West  Jefferson, 
N.C.:  Skyland  Post,  1977),  p.  9. 

4.  Henry  Dollar,  a thirty-nine-year-old  white  male,  is  a native  of  Ashe 
County.  He  possesses  a high  school  education,  is  married,  and  has  two  sons 
and  one  daughter.  Before  becoming  disabled  by  a gunshot  wound,  he  was  an 
employee  of  Phoenix  Chair  Company. 

5.  Hester  Lewis,  a sixty -year-old  white  male,  is  also  a native  of  Ashe 
County.  He  has  a high  school  education,  is  married,  and  remains  active  in 
farming.  Although  he  has  no  children  living  at  home,  his  house  is  frequented 
by  school  children  in  the  area. 

6.  Freda  J.  McNeill,  a white  forty -two-year-old  female,  has  lived  in  Ashe 
County  most  of  her  life.  She  has  a high  school  education  and  is  an  employee 
of  Skyline  Telephone  Membership  Corporation.  She  is  married  and  has  three 
children. 

7.  A.V.  Ray,  a white  fifty-one-year-old  native  of  Alamance  County,  N.C., 
has  been  a minister  for  over  fifteen  years.  He  received  his  education  at  Elon 
College,  Mars  Hill  College,  Wake  Forest  University,  and  Southeastern  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  He  is  at  present  the  minister  of  Mount  Jefferson  Presby- 
terian Church.  He  is  married  and  has  three  sons. 
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A CANTOMETRIC  ANALYSIS 
OF  FOLK  MUSIC  IN  A SEA  ISLAND  COMMUNITY 

by  John  Bragg 


In  the  summer  of  1978  I began  field  work  on  traditional 
Black  music  on  St.  Helena  Island,  one  of  the  Sea  Islands  located 
about  forty  miles  southwest  of  Charleston,  S.C.  This  area  attracted 
me  because  of  the  possibilities  it  offered  to  examine  the  preserva- 
tion of  African  culture  and  also  the  mixing  of  that  culture  with 
American  cultural  traditions.  Because  of  geographical  and  socio- 
logical conditions,  the  “cultural  grey-out”1  that  had  ^tripped 
many  mainland  Black  communities  of  African  traditions  during 
the  periods  of  slavery  and  Reconstruction  had  not  occurred  on  St. 
Helena. 

A syncretizing  of  traditions  similar  to  that  experienced  earlier 
by  mainland  Black  slaves  is  only  now  in  progress  at  a relatively 
slow  rate  among  St.  Helena’s  Gullah  population.  Earlier  the 
Gullahs  had  remained  fairly  isolated  from  the  mainstream  of 
American  culture.  Evidently  the  warm,  humid  marshlands  of  the 
island  that  were  ideal  for  large-scale  plantation  production  of  rice 
also  gave  rise  to  disease  among  the  early  white  settlers.  The  ori- 
ginal Black  population  was  relatively  immune  to  such  diseases 
probably  because  they  had  become  acclimated  in  similar  condi- 
tions in  Africa.  Consequently  plantations  with  600  or  700  slaves 
and  only  two  whites  were  not  uncommon,  and  “left  to  themselves 

John  Bragg,  a Raleigh  resident,  is  an  undergraduate  student  at  N.C. 
State  University. 
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the  blacks  reconstituted  their  African  culture  ...  [in]  music,  dance, 
and  social  interaction.”2  This  African  culture  is  still  quite  rich  on 
these  isolated  islands;  however,  even  here  cultural  grey-out  is 
gradually  taking  hold. 

Alan  Lomax’s  “cantometric  analysis”  of  songs  provides  a 
method  to  gauge  this  loss  and  mixing  in  Gullah  church  music.  In 
comparing  folksong  styles  of  the  world  for  similarities  suggesting 
migrations  of  ancient  peoples  and  determining  whether  elements 
of  folksong  style  are  indicators  of  the  customs  and  social  structure 
of  a culture,  Lomax  postulates  that  the  most  steadfast  elements  of 
a folksong  are  elements  of  style.3  He  finds  that  the  song  perform- 
ance style  of  a whole  culture  can  usually  be  evaluated  on  the  basis 
of  a very  few  songs.4  Specifically  Lomax  chooses  thirty-seven 
characteristics  of  folksong  style  to  evaluate  on  a scale  of  one  to 
thirteen.  Lomax  himself  often  wishes  that  his  survey  in  Folk  Song 
Style  and  Culture  consider  fewer  characteristics,  and  to  simplify 
my  analysis,  I deal  with  only  four  characteristics:  vocal  group, 
tonal  blend,  rhythm  blend,  and  number  of  phrases. 

In  July  1978,  I visited  Ebenezer  Baptist  Church  in  Frogmore, 
S.C.  on  St.  Helena  Island  after  a native  had  told  me  that  “they  sing 
the  old  songs  there.”  After  sitting  through  both  “Sunday  school” 
and  the  regular  service,  I noted  that  there  were  four  distinct  types 
of  non-secular  music  being  sung. 

The  first  type,  what  the  congregation  called  “spirituals,”  was 
different  from  any  spiritual  I had  ever  heard:  A grey-haired 
woman  in  her  late  sixties,  sitting  in  a pew  towards  the  front  of  the 
church,  seemingly  spontaneously  and  without  provocation,  pre- 
determined pitch,  or  accompaniment,  sings  a very  intense  yet 
flowing  opening  line  to  a spiritual.  Her  rendition  resembles  a 
combined  moan  and  shout  without  words.  The  congregation  then, 
perfectly  in  unison,  sings  the  “answer”  to  the  leader’s  call.  The 
leader  sings  a slight  variation  on  the  initial  call,  and  the 
congregation  answers  a second  time  on  a resolving  note.  Two  calls 
and  answers  from  “In  That  Old  Field”  illustrate  the  variation  of 
call  and  answer  in  such  a “spiritual”: 

Leader:  Throw  me  any  way 
Chorus:  In  nat  ole  fiel’. 

Leader:  Throw  me  any  way,  Lord, 

Chorus:  In  nat  ole  fiel’. 
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This  cycle  repeats  many  times  until  the  leader  chooses  to  end  the 
song.  With  each  repetition  of  the  cycle,  the  leader’s  solo  variations 
become  wilder  and  louder.  The  performance  seems  highly 
improvised  though  it  is  probably  to  a large  extent  traditional. 
Clapping,  foot  tapping,  and  body  movements  become  more 
intense,  and  the  whole  congregation  seems  to  relinquish 
self-consciousness  and,  totally  absorbed  with  the  spiritual,  to  pass 
into  an  almost  trance-like  state. 

The  second  type  of  song  is  the  traditional  hymn  which  is 
“lined  out”  or  “deaconed”  by  a younger,  literate  member  of  the 
congregation.  Before  each  line,  this  leader  quickly  chants  the 
words,  which  the  congregation  then  sings.  The  congregation  makes 
its  way  through  the  hymn,  pausing  between  lines  for  the  leader’s 
chant  of  the  upcoming  line  of  the  song’s  text,  probably  more  out 
of  custom  than  a need  to  be  reminded  of  the  words.  Again,  there 
is  no  instrumental  accompaniment,  and  pitch  is  undetermined 
until  someone  opens  his  mouth  to  sing  the  line.  These  hymns  are 
the  same  ones  found  in  white  Baptist  churches.  They  are  an  older 
element  of  the  Gullahs’  continuing  cultural  grey-out. 

The  third  type  of  music  is  the  more  popular  Black  gospel 
music  found  in  many  large,  modern  Black  churches  across  America 
today.  The  fourth  type  is  basically  the  same  as  type  three  except 
for  the  addition  of  a gospel  piano  accompaniment. 

While  the  type  one  spirituals  involved  the  congregation  in  a 
rhythm  of  such  intensity  that  a trance  seemed  to  pervade  the 
church,  worshippers  sang  type  two  hymns  in  much  the  same 
drowsy  fashion  in  which  they  are  sung  in  many  white  churches, 
though  I detected  a mild  African  rhythm  and  intonation  flavor. 

Type  three  songs  seemingly  should  have  sounded  quite  fami- 
liar and  comfortable  to  the  congregation;  they  are  after  all  the 
music  that  is  sung  with  great  feeling  in  many  Black  churches 
throughout  the  South.  And  in  Ebenezer  they  were  sung  as  if  they 
sounded  familiar  and  comfortable;  yet  half  of  the  church,  the 
older  people  of  the  congregation,  was  not  singing,  and  those  who 
were  singing  spent  the  rest  of  their  attention  looking  around  self- 
consciously, as  if  they  were  constantly  gauging  the  song’s  accep- 
tance. 

Type  four  lacked  even  more  feeling  because  in  addition  to 
gauging  acceptance,  the  group  was  excessively  concerned  with 
mechanical  aspects  of  singing  with  accompaniment:  coming  in  at 
the  right  time,  pausing  for  a piano  flourish  between  phrases  or  a 
whole  verse  of  piano  solo.  Some  of  these  songs  were  also  learned 
from  the  printed  page,  rendering  some  rather  dry  music. 
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The  analysis  of  the  level  of  feeling  present  in  the  various  song 
types  can  be  carried  further  by  comparing  their  stylistic  character- 
istics with  those  of  Bantu  African  and  European  songs.  I have 
taken  four  sample  style  characteristics— vocal  group,  tonal  blend, 
rhythm  blend,  and  number  of  phrases— for  the  study  of  the  song 
types  found  in  the  Gullah  church  and  compared  them  with  the 
style  of  Bantu  Africa  (eastern  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara)  and 
European  as  analyzed  by  Lomax.5 


Bantu 
Type  I 
Type  III 
Type  IV 
Type  II 
European 


Bantu 
Type  I 
Type  III 
Type  IV 
Type  II 
European 


Bantu 
Type  I 
Type  III 
Type  IV 
Type  II 
European 


Bantu 
Type  I 
Type  III 
Type  IV 
Type  II 
European 


Vocal  Group 

12345678 
12345678 
1 2 3 4 ^6>  8 
4 ?6^  8 
1 2 3 4 8 

1@M  \£?  8 

Tonal  Blend 

12345678 

12345678 

12345678 

12345678 

12345678 

12345678 

Rhythm  Blend 

1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 34  5 
1 2 34  5 
1 2 34  5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 

Number  of  Phrases 

1 2 34  5 
1 2 3 4 5 
34  i 
34  i 
34  ^ 

34  ? 


9 10(n)l2  13 
9 10@12  13 
9 10  11  12  13 
9 10  11  12  13 
9 10  11  12  13 
9 10  11  12  13 


9 10  11 
9 10  11 

1 12  13 
1 12  13 
1 12  13 
1 12  13 


9 10  11 
9 10  11 
9(10)11 
9 10  11 
9 10  11 
9 10  11 


9 10  11 
9 10  11 
9 10  11 
9 10  11 
9 10  11 
9 10  11 


12(B) 
12  @ 
12  13 
12  13 
12  13 
12  13 


12  13 
12  13 
12  13 
12  13 
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“Vocal  group”  refers  to  the  “social  organization  of  singing 
groups,”  which  may  be  thought  of  as  the  varying  degrees  of 
audience  participation.6  This  ranges  from  a perfectly  silent 
audience  listening  to  a solo  singer,  to  a “sing  along”  with  domin- 
ant leader,  to  total  unison  with  an  apparent  lack  of  leader,  to 
forms  in  which  the  audience  takes  on  parts  that  are  just  as  impor- 
tant as  the  leader’s  part.  Within  type  one,  the  importance  of  the 
“answer”  part  being  about  equal  to  the  leader’s  part  suggests  a 
high  level  of  group  participation  and  rates  eleven  out  of  thirteen. 
Ignoring  the  necessity  for  “lining  out,”  type  two  singers  perform 
in  unison,  which  receives  a rating  of  six.  Types  three  and  four  are 
also  in  unison  and  receive  a rating  of  six  too;  however,  type  four 
must  receive  a two  to  represent  the  one  solo  with  a piano  accom- 
paniment heard  during  the  offertory  of  the  service.  From  Lomax’s 
charts,  European  rates  two  and  six,  and  Bantu  African  rates 
eleven. 

“Tonal  blend”  and  “rhythm  blend”  reflect  the  ensemble  per- 
fection of  the  singing  group.  Type  one  songs  were  performed  with 
excellent  tonal  blend  and  unusually  high  rhythm  blend;  each  rates 
eleven.  Type  two  had  a medium  rhythmic  blend  which  rates  seven 
and  good  tonal  blend,  ten,  but  the  rhythms  were  not  together,  a 
seven.  Lomax  ranks  European  style  seven  and  Bantu  African  thir- 
teen in  both  categories. 

The  number  of  phrases  in  a song  is  a direct  gauge  of  the 
complexity  of  its  structure  and  thus  the  difficulty  a group  would 
have  performing  it  well.  The  symmetrical  two-phrase  arrangement 
of  type  one  best  accomodates  group-singing  and  rates  thirteen. 
The  standard  church  hymn  rates  either  one  or  six  depending  on 
the  selection,  whether  it  has  four  or  eight  phrases  before  a repeat. 
Types  three  and  four  and  European  music  similarly  rate  one  or  six 
depending  on  the  selection.  Bantu  African  style  scores  thirteen. 

Lomax’s  figures  on  Bantu  African  and  European  songs  and 
my  own  analysis  of  the  Ebenezer  Church  performances  show  that 
type  one  qualities  are  very  similar  to  those  of  Bantu  Africa.  Type 
three  shows  African  tendencies  yet  leans  toward  Anglo-Saxon 
style.  Type  four  has  even  less  African  characteristics,  and  type  two 
is  almost  European  in  style. 

The  analysis  of  feeling  as  revealed  in  this  cantometric  analysis 
can  be  explained  in  terms  of  Lomax’s  principle  of  cultural  grey- 
out.  I mentioned  earlier  that  hymns  of  type  two  were  accepted 
into  the  church  long  ago.  Type  two  hymns  have  been  affected  bv 
the  syncreticizing  of  Anglo-Saxon  style  with  African  so  that  the 
Gullah  African  characteristics  have  been  weakened.  Types  three 
and  four,  however,  were  introduced  in  this  generation  by  the 
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young  people  who  now  have  access  to  recordings  of  contemporary 
American  gospel  choirs.  The  prestige  of  these  recordings  has 
gained  the  respect  of  the  young  people,  and  they  have  come  to 
pattern  their  own  choir  toward  gospel  performance  instead  of  cele- 
brating their  own  traditional  culture.  But  the  new  music  is  not  yet 
fully  accepted  by  any  means;  the  older  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion do  not  sing  the  type  three  and  four  songs;  they  can  tell 
something  about  them  is  not  right.  They  apparently  sense  the 
strained  quality  of  the  music  caused  by  stylistic  impurity,  and 
they  do  not  agree  with  this  new  movement,  but  their  protest  is  a 
silent  one.  They  dare  not  speak  out  against  the  young  people’s 
musical  direction  because  of  a fear  of  dampening  their  enthusiasm 
for  the  church,  and  the  older  folks  are  certainly  not  going  to  show 
any  compromise  of  respect  for  the  new,  young  preacher  who  plays 
the  piano  so  well. 

In  the  tiny  town  of  Frogmore,  surprisingly  enough,  stands  a 
small  museum  of  Gullah  history  which  also  serves  as  the  commu- 
nity’s cultural  center.  It  houses  many  tapes  of  interviews  with  very 
old  members  of  the  community.  Field  workers  had  directed  these 
interviews  toward  revealing  superstitions,  folktales,  oial  history, 
and  folksongs.  The  archives  also  include  tapes  of  the  periodic  “cul- 
tural sings,”  well-attended  gatherings  in  the  area  for  the  purpose  of 
“singing  the  old  songs.”  I listened  to  the  interviews  and  the  cul- 
tural sing  tapes  but  heard  nothing  but  type  four  music.7  I 
enquired  whether  there  were  any  recordings  of  type  one  songs 
similar  to  those  I had  heard  in  church,  but  after  my  lengthy  des- 
cription of  the  “spirituals,”  the  wide-eyed  culture  center  worker 
who  manages  the  tape  archives  told  me  she  had  never  heard  any 
music  of  that  type.  Ebenezer  Baptist  Church  is  only  a city  block 
from  the  cultural  center. 

Although  I suggested  that  the  cultural  center  might  take  an 
interest  in  the  church,  perhaps  a better  approach  to  preserving  and 
celebrating  the  Gullah  culture  on  St.  Helena  Island  might  be 
patterned  after  the  efforts  of  Lydia  Parrish  on  St.  Simons  Island. 
In  the  thirties,  Mrs.  Parrish  worked  to  collect  and  preserve  the 
native  songs  of  the  island.  She  formed  a society  of  the  best  tradi- 
tional singers  and  dancers  of  the  island  called  the  Spiritual  Singers 
of  Georgia  and  gave  a special  button  signifying  the  wearer  as  a 
folksinger  and  dancer  in  the  old  tradition.8  This  group  gave  the 
best  artists  a chance  to  get  together,  perform,  and,  yes,  even  teach 
their  amazing  music  and  dance  styles.  The  core  of  the  singing 
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group  later  toured  the  United  States  for  ten  years,  and  with  this 
new  prestige,  Gullah  culture  is  alive,  well,  and  proud  on  St.  Simons 
Island.9 

It  would  be  sad  if  the  Gullahs  of  St.  Helena  Island  did  not 
similarly  reverse  their  cultural  grey-out,  what  with  the  cultural 
center  and  “cultural  sings”  already  well  established,  and  celebrate 
with  pride  the  richness  and  beauty  of  their  own  traditional  cul- 
ture. 


NOTES 

1.  Alan  Lomax,  Folk  Song  Style  and  Culture  (Washington:  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1968),  pp.  4-5. 

2.  Alan  Lomax,  Jacket  notes,  Georgia  Sea  Island  Songs,  New  World 
Records,  1977,  p.  1. 

3.  Lomax,  Folk  Song  Style,  p.  7. 

4.  Lomax,  Folk  Song  Style,  p.  28. 

5.  Lomax,  Folk  Song  Style,  pp.  38  and  99. 

6.  Lomax,  Folk  Song  S tyle,  p.  38. 

7.  Penn  Center  Historical  Tape  Recordings,  Penn  Center,  Frogmore,  S.C. 

8.  Lomax,  Georgia  Sea  Island  Songs,  p.  1. 

9.  Bessie  Jones,  a continuator  of  the  Spiritual  Singers,  was,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  most  popular  performers  at  the  1978  North  Carolina  Folklife  Festival  in 
Durham. 
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Student  Contest  Honorable  Mention 
LEGENDS  OF  SIMON  JACKSON 

by  Gary  Johnson 


Over  130  years  ago,  Jesse  Jackson  bought  a tract  of  nearly 
1000  acres  that  at  the  time  made  up  the  largest  farm  in  Lenoir 
County,  N.C.  On  the  land,  he  built  a fine  Southern  house.  A great 
deal  of  family  pride  and  tradition  has  passed  along  among  Jackson 
family  relatives  who  have  occupied  the  Jesse  Jackson  house.  The 
last  Jackson  to  inhabit  it,  Simon  Jackson,  well  known  around 
Lenoir  County  for  his  eccentric  way  of  life,  appears  to  have  been 
the  final  stronghold  of  a long  family  tradition. 

The  Jesse  Jackson  house,  located  about  five  miles  south  of 
Kinston,  N.C.,  on  State  Highway  55,  is  in  a beautiful  setting.  From 
the  road,  a long  path  winds  through  a maze  of  large  old  shade 
trees.  The  path  leads  to  the  back  side  of  the  large  three-story 
house.  Trees  and  barns  surround  the  house,  with  a fishing  pond  off 
to  the  side.  In  the  front  of  the  house,  which  is  on  the  side  opposite 
to  the  main  road,  stands  a large  pecan  orchard  of  several  acres. 
Beyond  the  orchard  are  large  farm  fields  which  lead  down  to  the 
Neuse  River. 

The  house  itself  is  very  well  constructed.  Its  frame  is  made 
out  of  hand  cut  beams.  Rooms  are  large  and  ceilings  high.  The 
house  is  filled  with  old  furniture  and  old  trunks,  probably  con- 
taining much  Jackson  family  memorabilia.  A large  slash  on  the 

Gary  Johnson  completed  his  field  collecting  of  stories  about 
Simon  Johnson  as  part  of  a folklore  course  at  East  Carolina  Uni- 
versity. 
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front  door  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  a Yankee  soldier  during 
the  Civil  War.  On  the  staircase  between  the  second  and  third 
floors,  a stair  lifts  up  to  reveal  the  old  hiding  place  for  silver  and 
other  valuables.  The  original  kitchen  was  built  away  from  the 
house,  a lucky  feature  since  it  later  burned;  a kitchen  with  modern 
conveniences  has  recently  been  built  onto  the  house.  The  house  is 
now  listed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

The  Jesse  Jackson  house  is  well-known  around  the  Kinston 
area;  however,  it  is  not  known  so  much  because  of  the  house  itself, 
but  because  of  the  last  Jackson  family  inhabitant,  Simon  Jackson. 
Many  tales  have  been  passed  along  about  Simon  Jackson— some  of 
them  true,  some  not.  Bud  Vick,  Simon’s  nephew,  has  lived  in  the 
house  since  Simon  Jackson’s  death  in  1976.  It  is  through  Mr.  Vick 
that  I have  collected  first-hand  accounts  on  the  life  of  Simon 
Jackson. 

Back  in  the  1940’s,  the  local  utility  company  wanted  to  con- 
struct large  power  lines  through  the  Jackson  property.  Simon 
Jackson  vehemently  opposed  having  lines  constructed  on  his  prop- 
erty. After  Simon  expressed  his  views  to  the  utility  company,  its 
administrators  decided  to  construct  the  lines  anyway.  For  com- 
pensation for  the  land  used,  the  company  sent  Simon  a check  for 
nearly  $20,000.  When  Simon  died  in  1976,  he  still  had  the  check 
in  his  wallet:  Simon  never  acknowledged  that  any  of  the  land  was 
not  his. 

These  dealings  with  the  utility  company  upset  Simon  a great 
deal.  After  them,  he  no  longer  allowed  the  company  to  check  his 
meter.  Finally  after  several  heated  discussions,  Simon  allowed  only 
a man  from  his  neighborhood  to  read  the  meter.  Simon  never 
forgot  what  the  company  did  to  him.  The  experience  gave  Simon 
the  idea  for  a “perfect  people”  campaign.  He  bought  several  old 
hearses  and  loudspeakers,  painted  them  bright  colors,  and  put 
them  out  by  the  state  road  below  the  house.  On  the  hearses  he 
painted  the  words  “perfect  people.”  Through  the  loudspeakers, 
Simon  preached  about  God,  perfect  people,  and  evils  of  society. 
Needless  to  say,  the  sight  and  sound  of  these  hearses  and  speakers 
created  considerable  interest  among  the  people  of  Lenoir  County. 

Simon  also  had  problems  with  the  telephone  company.  After 
many  years  of  paying  his  telephone  bill,  Simon  decided  that  his 
telephone  was  paid  in  full.  When  he  did  not  pay  later  bills,  his 
telephone  was  cut  off.  Disillusioned,  Simon  bought  a plastic  toy 
phone  and  claimed  that  his  new  telephone  was  the  only  “private 
telephone”  in  the  world.  The  toy  telephone  also  served  as  his 
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“hotline  to  heaven.”  Simon  would  visit  country  stores  carrying  in 
his  telephone.  He  would  then  sit  down  with  farmers  and  proceed 
to  talk  with  God  on  his  private  telephone.  Subsequently  Simon 
was  asked  by  several  store  owners  to  stay  away. 

Another  incident  occurred  between  Simon  and  his  insurance 
company.  Simon  decided  that  he  had  paid  enough  car  insurance, 
so  he  stopped  his  payments.  The  insurance  company  ordered  him 
to  turn  in  his  license  plates.  The  solution  for  Simon  was  simple 
enough:  he  had  his  license  plates  welded  onto  his  car! 

According  to  stories,  Simon  also  had  an  airplane  that  he  would 
fly  occasionally.  When  he  did  fly,  he  flew  very  low  and  slow.  He 
had  an  air  horn  attached  to  the  plane.  Simon  would  fly  around  the 
county,  blowing  the  horn  on  his  plane  and  shouting  out  to  people 
he  saw.  Once,  one  of  Simon’s  relativestold  Simon  that  he  had  seen 
someone  tinkering  with  his  plane.  The  relative  advised  him  to 
check  it  out  before  he  flew  again.  Simon  said  that  he  had  already 
flown  the  plane  since  it  had  been  tampered  with,  and  he  then 
decided  that  he  must  already  be  dead!  Simon  then  pulled  his  plane 
with  a tractor  to  the  roadside.  He  tilted  the  plane  over  on  its  nose 
so  that  it  looked  like  it  had  crashed.  A few  nights  later,  someone 
burned  Simon’s  plane.  Outraged,  Simon  called  in  a cement  mixer 
to  pour  a large  pyramid  of  concrete  over  his  plane.  He  wanted  it  to 
be  a permanent  landmark. 

According  to  his  relatives,  Simon  would  get  very  excited  and 
have  “profound  thoughts”  about  people  and  society.  His  dedi- 
cation to  his  beliefs  eventually  got  Simon  in  trouble  with  the  law. 
Every  Sunday,  Simon  would  go  to  the  church  near  his  house.  He 
did  not  go  inside.  Instead,  he  sat  in  his  car  with  a bandana  over  his 
face.  Only  his  eyes  peeped  out  over  the  bandana.  One  Sunday, 
when  people  were  coming  out  of  the  church,  Simon  could  not 
hold  back  any  longer.  According  to  the  local  story,  he  started  his 
car  and  began  spinning  around  in  circles  in  the  churchyard.  This 
caused  quite  an  uproar.  Later  that  day,  the  sheriff  went  to  arrest 
Simon.  He  claimed  Simon  shot  at  him.  Simon  was  then  arrested 
for  attempted  murder.  When  Simon  was  released  on  bond,  he 
became  quite  withdrawn;  he  would  not  even  talk  with  his  relatives. 

Simon  was  then  seventy -six  years  old.  While  most  Americans 
celebrated  the  Bicentennial,  Simon  became  a dejected  man.  He 
slowly  began  to  talk  with  his  relatives  again,  but  no  longer  got 
excited  with  “profound  thoughts.”  Simon  told  his  relatives  that  he 
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was  a dead  man.  Then,  on  the  day  Jimmy  Carter  was  announced 
as  the  next  President,  Simon  went  out,  bought  a pistol,  and  shot 
himself.  He  died  a broken  hearted  man. 

Simon  Jackson,  the  character  of  local  legend,  did  the  things  he 
truly  believed  right.  He  did  not  want  power  lines  on  his  land,  but 
they  were  put  there  anyway.  After  paying  his  telephone  and  insur- 
ance bills  regularly,  he  figured  they  were  paid  in  full.  He  became 
upset  with  society  and  the  direction  in  which  it  was  headed.  He 
had  ideas  of  “perfect  people.”  The  legendary  Simon  Jackson  was  a 
man  that  truly  lived  up  to  his  beliefs. 

Simon  tried  desperately  to  keep  the  Jackson  estate  intact.  He 
was  aware  of  the  pride  and  tradition  that  had  been  passed  down  in 
the  Jackson  family  for  generations.  In  the  1830’s,  Jesse  Jackson 
had  bought  the  estimated  1000  acres  of  land  for  about  $5000. 
Since  Simon  Jackson’s  death  in  1976,  the  farm  has  been  sold. 
Approximately  500  acres  reportedly  sold  for  nearly  $850,000. 
Simon  Jackson,  disgusted  with  contemporary  society,  was  the  last 
stronghold  of  a tradition— the  tradition  of  a farm  and  a family. 
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FOLKLORE  SAMPLER 


This  section  presents  discussions  of  topics  related  to  North 
Carolina  folklore  or  folklife  not  of  conventional  article  length  or 
organization  and  abstracts  of  articles  on  North  Carolina  folklore 
appearing  elsewhere.  The  editor  invites  the  submission  of  notes, 
comments,  and  abstracts. 


TREASURE  IN  A BIBLE:  FOLKLORE  OF  KEEPSAKES 

by  Olivia  Murray  Nichols 


At  the  funeral  of  a prominent  Dallas  businesswoman  recently, 
the  minister  used  as  the  basis  of  his  eulogy  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine clippings  her  family  had  found  in  her  Bible— poems  about 
husband,  sons,  and  a philosophy  of  life.  During  the  service  a 
mourner  leaned  toward  me  and  whispered,  “Remind  me  to  go 
home  and  take  the  grocery  lists  out  of  my  Bible.”  As  I thought 
about  her  remark  later,  I realized  what  a wealth  of  folk  material  is 
stored  in  Bibles,  not  only  family  tree  records  that  on  occasion 
suffice  for  official  documents,  but  also  the  treasured  tidbits  that 
one  tucks  inside  a Bible  because  they  had  a special,  although  not 

Olivia  M.  Nichols,  a Dallas,  Texas,  amateur  folklorist,  reports  her 
father,  bom  before  the  keeping  of  official  birth  records  in  his 
Georgia  county,  established  his  eligibility  for  Social  Security  by 
the  family  Bible,  and  her  mother  used  Bible  records  in  applying 
for  a passport.  Although  the  particular  context  of  her  article  is  not 
North  Carolina,  it  does  discuss  a little  noticed  regional  folk 
custom. 
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necessarily  sacred,  significance.  Thereafter,  my  greeting  to  friend 
and  stranger  alike  was  not  “Hello,”  but  “What  do  you  keep  in 
your  Bible?”  Answers  range  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous 
and  include  religious  tracts  on  stewardship  and  temperance,  hand- 
written devotions  delivered  in  Sunday  School  and  published  devo- 
tions from  Norman  Vincent  Peale  and  Billy  Graham,  poems  by 
Edgar  A.  Guest,  Jane  Merchant,  Grace  Noel  Crowell,  Helen  Steiner 
Rice,  and  Richard  Armour,  typed  questions  and  penciled  answers 
from  circle  meetings,  notes  passed  in  church,  a ration  book  left 
over  from  World  War  II,  and  a newspaper  from  a college  inter- 
mural tennis  contest  proclaiming  “We  lost!” 

Perhaps  Bibles  press  more  flowers  than  anything  else.  I have 
heard  of  flowers  from  a girl’s  first  corsage,  from  wedding  bou- 
quets, and  from  funeral  sprays— all  faded,  some  crumbling,  yet  the 
owners  seem  to  remember  every  detail  of  the  occasions  for  which 
these  roses  or  gardenias  or  carnations  were  once  freshly  used. 

Bookmarks,  too,  are  common  Bible  keepsakes.  I have  found 
commercial  pasteboard  strips  with  religious  pictures  and  mottoes 
printed  on  them.  I have  seen  snips  of  ribbon  with  and  without 
ornate  or  pictorial  stickers  on  their  tops.  Many  Bible  bookmarks 
are  handmade  by  children  in  kindergartens  or  lower  Sunday 
School  grades  and  given  to  parents  and  grandparents  as  Christmas 
presents  to  be  preserved  forever.  I found  one  bookmark  in  the 
shape  of  a cross  with  an  Easter  message  printed  on  the  front;  on 
the  back  the  owner  had  noted  that  she  had  attended  church  that 
particular  Easter  with  her  son,  his  wife  and  children.  Later  the  son 
and  his  wife  divorced,  and  this  bookmark  became  a special  senti- 
mental keepsake.  Another  Easter-oriented  bookmark  was  woven 
from  dried  strips  of  palm  branches  which  had  been  used  in  a Palm 
Sunday  procession  from  the  year  before. 

Crocheted  bookmarks  are  also  popular,  either  slender  rec- 
tangles or  cross-shaped,  some  quite  plain,  others  worked  in 
intricate  stitches.  Most  of  these  are  white,  but  I have  seen  a few  in 
blue,  lavender,  and  mixed  colors.  As  with  other  handmade  book- 
marks, the  owners  remember  the  needlewoman,  the  occasion  for 
which  she  made  the  bookmark,  and,  at  times,  the  circumstances 
under  which  she  crocheted— on  her  job,  while  convalescing  from 
an  illness,  or  while  watching  television  dramas. 

A Tennessee  correspondent  told  me  about  a Bible  bookmark 
pieced  in  tiny  quilt-block  patches  to  form  a cross.  The  same  cor- 
respondent found  inside  her  grandmother’s  tattered  Bible  snips  of 
fabric,  one  of  which  had  come  from  “Lydia’s  shroud”  and  another, 
from  a dress  for  the  baby  Lydia  died  delivering. 
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My  friend  Elizabeth  said  her  mother  preserved  in  the  family 
Bible  locks  of  Elizabeth’s  and  her  sister’s  hair.  Both  girls  had 
found  it  interesting  through  the  years  to  see  how  their  hair  had 
changed  (naturally)  and  coarsened  from  baby-fine  wisps  to  adult 
locks.  The  Tennessee  correspondent  wrote  of  finding  in  her  family 
Bible  a lock  of  her  grandfather’s  snowy  white  hair  and  a lock  of 
red-gold  from  a little  girl  named  Mazelle  who  became  a family 
legend  because  “she  was  too  good  to  live  in  this  world.” 

Family  pictures  are  other  treasures  kept  in  Bibles— either  snap- 
shots from  holidays  and  reunions,  sepia  miniatures  of  departed 
ancestors,  or  school  pictures  of  children.  Some  remain  in  Bibles 
for  years;  others  stay  until  they  are  replaced  with  later  photos  or 
until  one  gets  around  to  mounting  them  in  an  album. 

One  friend  wrote  that  her  aunt’s  Bible  was  “literally  filled  with 
death  notices  from  newspapers.  She  never  read  the  Bible  and  cer- 
tainly didn’t  practice  it.  She  never  read  newspapers  either,  except 
death  notices,  and  she  clipped  out  and  saved  those  about  anyone 
she  knew.”  Death  notices  in  another  Bible  provided  family  history 
the  survivors  were  unaware  of— names  of  aunts,  uncles,  cousins 
who  had  scattered  across  the  country  after  growing  up  and  leaving 
home.  The  pity,  said  my  informant,  was  that  none  of  the  news- 
paper obituaries  were  dated  so  that  one  was  never  sure  when  Aunt 
Ella  or  Uncle  Lemuel  had  died  or  how  old  their  offspring  listed 
among  the  survivors  might  be  now.  But  at  least  names  and  city 
addresses  did  come  to  light  for  those  who  were  interested  in 
tracing  family  members. 

In  Oklahoma,  where  storm  cellars  are  necessary  gathering 
places  for  neighbors  almost  nightly  in  the  spring  tornado  season,  a 
woman  told  me,  “I  always  take  my  Bible  when  we  go  to  the  storm 
cellar.”  Before  I could  commend  her  piety,  she  explained,  “I 
wouldn’t  dare  go  without  it.  That’s  where  we  keep  the  deed  to  the 
house,  the  title  to  the  car,  our  marriage  license,  the  children’s  birth 
certificates,  my  husband’s  life  insurance  policy,  and  the  guarantee 
to  the  washing  machine.” 

As  my  Sunday  School  teacher  told  me  years  ago,  the  Bible  is  a 
treasure  chest  of  wisdom  and  scripture.  It  is  also  a memory  bank,  a 
filing  cabinet,  and  a safe  deposit  vault. 
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THE  FOOL  KILLER  RIDES  AGAIN 
IN  THE  SEVENTH  LETTER  FOUND 

by  Durward  T.  Stokes 


Jesse  Holmes,  the  “Fool  Killer,”  was  a fictitious  character  con- 
ceived by  Charles  Napoleon  Bonaparte  Evans,  the  talented 
publisher-editor  of  the  Milton  Chronicle  for  more  than  half  a cen- 
tury. Evans  periodically  published  letters,  supposedly  from 
Holmes,  which  contained  comments  on  current  affairs  presented 
in  an  amusing  manner.  Incidents  viewed  with  disfavor  were  attri- 
buted to  the  work  of  “fools,”  who  were  promptly  punished  by 
Holmes  with  his  stout  club.  The  literary  presentation  was  so  real- 
istic that  the  “Killer”  became  a popular  character  in  North  Caro- 
lina folklore. 

Few  copies  of  the  Chronicle  have  silrvived  and  for  years  only 
four  of  those  known  to  be  extant  contained  “Fool  Killer”  letters. 
In  1969,  a fifth  communication  was  found  and  published,  accom- 
panied by  the  hope  that  others  might  eventually  come  to  light.1 
This  wish  came  true  in  1975  with  the  discovery  of  another.2 
Recently  a seventh  letter  has  been  found  and,  I hope  others  will 
follow. 

In  1869,  Evans  acquired  the  Hillsborough  Recorder,  an 
Orange  County,  N.C.,  newspaper,  from  its  aged  founder,  Dennis 
Heartt,  and  was  joined  the  following  year  by  his  son,  Thomas  C. 
Evans,  as  co-publisher.  In  the  June  1st  issue  of  that  year,  a message 
from  Holmes  was  published  under  the  original  woodcut  depicting 
a little  man  preparing  to  chastize  another  with  his  cudgel,  the 
official  heading  used  for  all  known  letters  from  the  “Fool  Killer.” 
The  purpose  of  the  communication  was  to  reveal  and  condemn 
improper  procedures  in  nominating  candidates  to  run  for  public 
office  in  a recent  convention  of  the  Conservative,  or  Democratic, 
political  party  in  Orange  County. 

Instead  of  being  published  as  a letter  written  by  Holmes,  as 
had  previously  been  the  case,  the  editor  used  a letter  which  Jesse 
had  acquired  from  one  of  his  victims  and  turned  over  to  Evans. 

Dr.  Duru^ard  T.  Stokes,  after  a distinguished  career  in  the  class- 
room, now  serves  as  Elon  College  Historian.  His  articles  on  Tar 
Heel  history  have  appeared  in  the  North  Carolina  Historical 
Review  and  NCFJ. 
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Nevertheless,  it  is  classified  as  one  of  the  “Fool  Killer”  as  the  text 
of  the  newspaper  article  and  the  use  of  the  identifying  woodcut 
clearly  indicate.  The  following  is  a reduced  copy  of  the  original 
newspaper  letter: 


,A2i  AN'OXYMOl.'y  LHITER. 


Ji'tmt’e  iron*.**.-  t!><-  IlSi*  Ht||,.r 

Catcher  a t.  Stri'hn" 

(fide  ami  in  maiding  the  •tbnj-h'jhtx'  out 
ut  him  uml  the  fi/itm/hini  r rffuiit,  out 
of  hie  hot : 

H:u.  May  "t  ISTO 

M>-**r*.  h'lnmm  <; My 
ttlliirai.I.H  Hie  for  the  unfair  (.art  I ti«.k  in 
tii<-  nominating  !n.-M  in  libi »- 

wi|hon  lari  Hatanluv  tin*  i!«t.  i i-.sM 
.-•(>  Vol.'S  v !,.-n  1 shotfkt  iiavt-  ..illy  -h<  !i 
<«■".  Tin*  tv  wit*  other  winxiui  1 

tin*  same  thing,  but  tlmt  1 hjnv  Nothing) 
to  so  with,  I only  whh  In  clv.w  mv  mm  ! 
*kiru. 

My  anxious  zt  ul  to  h-uv  my  friiCtla  **«»- 
mi  tinted  jjt.  > i n to  * f > _ iff  j - unfair 
JUt  .-ns  E‘ • «'■*  niidtelj  il,  lor  Vt ' i irl i.  ai - 

i »«uv  yt.ii  1 fu«  v't  rv  worry  in- 
.ltv.1,  thou  -It  my  fticiuir  tvcivull  ltoumu** 

| to*-  1 '««•'*  fonti—  il  Wto  not  fairly  dutx; 
and  that  then*  had  i ho -u  great  i,\  | tistlei* 
ltlt.no  othw*  genttaiMm.  if  Ur*  thin*  had 

: Swell  t'orntncii-t!  fairly  { have  tt<>  j.lvt,  that 
i it  would  haw  resulted  a.  h aid. 

I agree  with  yon,  y.  mlemcn,  that,  <;<«- 
velifjon.s  Avt >nt  <Ui.  be'-.Mise  a-  ;t  general 
thing  t!w»:e  it  too  mitt  U w in-wotking 
lotr->o!)!i^!  ami  f!U*tl-sUk.‘k!!i;..  1 am  henee- 
fot  ih  Biot  .it'vt  r tloiif  with  'them. 

.Messrs.  Editor*  if  you  will  publish  thte 
you  will  do  ,t  Croat  favor  fur  tutor  «»»- 
t.-it'iK-t*  Ktriitkvii  Delegate.  j do  thin- 
king that  tin*  ain  1 have  committed  will 
I*- somewhat  miti  rated  by  “eotifesshlg”  it 
— an  an  error  eoliferewd  isjtalf  stoned. 

Yours,  vet v truly, 

A DELEGATE. 


Photograph  courtesy  of  N.C.  Division  of  Archives  and  History. 


NOTES 

1.  Durward  T.  Stokes,  “A  Newly  Discovered  Letter  from  the  Fool 
Killer,”  NCFJ,  27:1  (May  1969),  3-8. 

2.  Tom  Parramore,  “Discovered:  A Sixth  Fool  Killer  Letter,”  NCFJ  23- 
3 (August  1975),  72-74. 
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1979  BROWN-HUDSON  AWARDS 

In  1970  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  established  the 
Brown-Hudson  Award  to  honor  two  of  its  most  distinguished 
members,  Frank  C.  Brown  and  Arthur  Palmer  Hudson.  Both  had 
served  as  the  Society’s  Secretary-Treasurer,  Dr.  Brown  from  1913 
to  1944  and  Dr.  Hudson  from  1945  to  1966.  Dr.  Hudson  was  also 
the  founder  and  editor  until  1966  of  North  Carolina  Folklore. 

Award  recipients  are  selected  by  the  Society’s  Committee  on 
Awards  according  to  the  following  criteria:  first,  that  the  recipient 
be  a resident  of  North  Carolina  at  the  time  of  the  presentation; 
secondly,  that  he  or  she  be  a knowledgeable  and  practicing  folk- 
lorist or  folk  performer  involved  in  one  or  more  areas  of  folkloric 
studies,  such  as  collecting,  editing,  or  publishing  folklore,  using 
folk  materials  in  creative  work,  collecting  or  singing  folk  songs, 
promoting  folk  dancing,  developing  or  producing  the  crafts  of  the 
people,  and,  in  general,  recording  or  interpreting  the  customs  and 
ways  of  the  people. 

At  the  Society’s  sixty-seventh  annual  meeting  on  November 
17,  1978,  Joseph  D.  Clark  presented  a tribute  to  Arthur  Palmer 
Hudson,  which  was  followed  by  the  presentation  of  Brown- 
Hudson  Awards  to  Herman  and  Mabel  Estes,  Leona  Trantham 
Hayes,  and  Grayden  and  M.C.  Paul. 


A TRIBUTE  TO  ARTHUR  PALMER  HUDSON 
by  Joseph  D.  Clark 

On  April  27,  1978  Arthur  Palmer  Hudson,  Kenan  Professor  of 
English  Emeritus  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  passed  away  after  a long  and  confining  illness.  He  was  well- 
known  and  highly  respected  for  his  academic  achievements,  his 
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publishing  and  editing  of  scholarly  texts,  and  his  administration  of 
the  University’s  Curriculum  in  Folklore  and  of  the  North  Carolina 
Folklore  Society. 

Dr.  Hudson’s  contributions  in  his  classes  and  other  groups  in 
many  areas  of  the  nation  marked  him  as  a significant  folklorist. 
When  Frank  C.  Brown  died  in  1943,  Hudson  was  elected 
Secretary -Treasurer  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  and 
served  in  that  capacity  until  1964.  During  this  period  he  arranged 
interesting  annual  programs,  forwarded  news  sheets  about  folklore 
to  members  of  the  Society,  and  for  almost  a decade  collected  and 
published  folklore  in  North  Carolina  Folklore,  subsequently  called 
the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Journal. 

Apart  from  his  numerous  reviews  and  articles  on  folklore, 
Hudson  was  the  author  of  Folk  Tunes  of  Mississippi,  Folksongs  of 
Mississippi  and  Their  Background,  Humor  of  the  Old  Deep  South, 
Folklore  Keeps  the  Past  Alive,  and  Songs  of  the  Carolina  Charter 
Colonists.  He  was  co-editor  of  Folklore  in  America  and  Volumes  II 
and  III  of  the  Frank  C.  Brown  Collection  of  North  Carolina  Folk- 
lore, Folk  Ballads  and  Songs  from  North  Carolina  and  Folk  Songs 
from  North  Carolina.  He  also  co-edited  The  College  Survey  of 
English  Literature  and  College  Caravan. 

In  1970  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  instituted  the 
Brown-Hudson  Award  in  recognition  of  the  forty-one  years  that 
Drs.  Brown  and  Hudson  served  as  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
Society.  This  award  has  been  granted  annually  to  three  and  occa- 
sionally four  residents  of  the  state  for  their  worthy  contributions 
to  the  study  and  use  of  North  Carolina  Folklore. 

Brown-Hudson  Award  Citations 

by  Ruth  Jewell 

Gray  den  and  M.C.  Paul:  Collectors  and  Interpreters 
of  Coastal  Folk  Tales  and  Artifacts 

Grayden  and  M.C.  Paul  are  widely  known  for  their  teaching, 
story  telling,  songs,  books,  and  contributions  to  the  interpretation 
of  our  state’s  coastal  history  and  folklore.  The  object  of  their 
work  is  to  preserve  folklore  and  folklife  for  future  generations— to 
collect  and  study  the  lore,  customs,  and  crafts  handed  down  by 
God-fearing  people  who  lived  and  loved  and  died  on  the  sandy 
windswept  shores  of  Carteret  County  for  more  than  250  years. 
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They  are  known  for  their  writing.  Together  they  wrote  Car- 
teret County,  N.C.:  Folklore,  Facts,  and  Fiction,  and  M.C.  has 
written  “Unknown  Seas,”  a play  based  on  a true  tale  of  romance 
set  in  nineteenth -century  Beaufort. 

They  are  also  noted  for  their  collecting  and  explaining  North 
Carolina  sea  lore.  For  years  they  operated  a whaling  museum  in  a 
beached  “sharpie,”  a flat-bottomed  twin-rigged  local  fishing  boat. 
Gray  den  Paul,  who  saw  the  launching  of  the  Alphonso  in  1911 
and  sailed  on  her,  saved  her  from  a watery  grave  by  converting  her 
into  a waterfront  museum,  which  he  skippered  to  help  keep  us 
aware  of  our  state’s  nautical  heritage.  Recently  they  have  operated 
a double  decker  English  bus,  “Miss  Evelyn,”  providing  inter- 
pretative tours  of  the  Beaufort  area.  In  spite  of  poor  health,  the 
Pauls  continue  to  entertain  and  teach,  without  charge  for  the  most 
part,  thereby  enriching  the  lives  of  residents  and  visitors  of  the 
North  Carolina  coast. 

For  their  many  services,  and  contributions  to  North  Carolina 
folklore,  we  honor  Grayden  and  M.C.  Paul  by  the  presentation  of 
the  1978  Brown-Hudson  Award. 


Leona  Trantham  Hayes: 

Preserver  of  the  Mountain  Heritage  in  Dance 

“Devotion”  is  the  key  word  to  describe  Leona  Hayes.  She 
devoted  her  time  and  effort  in  helping  her  husband,  Mr.  Hubert 
Hayes,  in  founding  in  1947  the  Hubert  Hayes  Youth  Jamboree,  a 
mountain  music  and  dance  festival  that  lasted  twenty-five  years. 
With  his  passing  in  1964,  Mrs.  Hayes  continued  managing  the  festi- 
val for  eight  more  years.  She  has  fulfilled  by  her  devotion  her 
husband’s  belief  that  “the  great  use  of  life  is  to  spend  it  in  a cause 
that  will  outlive  one’s  life.”  She  has  continued  the  firm  faith  and 
commitment  that  caused  him  to  preserve  western  North  Carolina 
folk  stories,  music,  and  dancing;  to  write  “Light  Britches,”  a 
drama  of  Smokies  folklife;  and  to  found  the  Hubert  Hayes  Youth 
Jamboree. 

In  continuing  the  dance  festival  after  her  husband’s  death, 
Mrs.  Hayes’  goals  were  three-fold:  (1)  to  preserve  the  Mountain 
heritage  by  having  only  pure  folk  music  and  folk  dancing  per- 
formed at  the  Jamboree;  (2)  to  encourage  and  improve  the  lives  of 
boys  and  girls  of  the  Mountain  area;  and  (3)  to  see  that  children 
have  a balanced  diet  in  music,  that  they  learn  to  appreciate  all 
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types  of  music.  She  produced,  not  a program  to  seek  glamor,  but 
rather  one  to  help  local  youth  to  continue  to  share  their  local 
heritage  for  the  betterment  of  mankind. 

Tapes  of  the  Hayes’  festival,  filmed  by  WUNG,  have  been 
given  to  Duke  University.  Mrs.  Hayes  has  donated  their  log  cabin 
and  its  furnishings  to  Western  Carolina  University  and  many  local 
folk  artifacts  to  the  Vaughn  Williams  University  in  England. 

For  her  great  contribution  to  the  preservation  of  the  Moun- 
tain folk  heritage,  the  N.C.  Folklore  Society  is  pleased  to  present 
Mrs.  Leona  Hayes  with  the  Brown-Hudson  Award. 


Herman  and  Mabel  Estes:  Craftspeople  and  Organizers 
of  the  Village  of  Yesteryear  at  the  N.C.  State  Fair 

Herman  Estes,  fifth-generation  descendant  of  Daniel  Boone, 
first  chose  woodworking  as  a career  at  Berea  College  in  1911.  His 
grandfather,  the  last  oldtime  gunsmith  east  of  the  Mississippi,  had 
let  Herman  as  a youngster  turn  a piece  of  wood  on  the  lathe,  and 
Herman  says,  “It  is  just  as  fascinating  to  me  today  to  turn  a bowl  as 
it  was  then.” 

In  1939  Mabel  and  Herman  moved  to  Brasstown  where  Her- 
man accepted  a position  to  teach  woodworking  at  the  John  C. 
Campbell  Folk  School.  He  worked  there  for  twelve  years,  and  then 
decided  to  go  on  his  own  in  the  craft  world,  where  he  has  special- 
ized in  lathe  work. 

Lapidary  work,  living  self-sufficiently  on  their  farm,  wood- 
crafts, participating  in  church,  community,  and  county  affairs, 
folk  philosophy,  folk  crafts— you  name  it  and  Herman  and  Mabel 
have  had  some  experience  with  it.  It  is  a great  pleasure  to  honor 
Mabel  and  Herman  Estes  who  have  done  so  much  to  keep  Moun- 
tain crafts  alive. 

On  behalf  of  the  N.C.  Folklore  Society,  we  are  pleased  to 
present  the  Estes  with  the  Brown-Hudson  Award.  [John  and  Opie 
Brendle  accepted  the  award  for  the  Estes.] 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


Faulkner’s  Tales 

Old  Tales  and  Talking:  Quentin  Compson  in  William  Faulkner’s 
Absalom,  Absalom!  and  Related  Works.  By  Estella  Schoenberg. 
(Jackson,  Miss.:  University  Press  of  Mississippi,  1977.)  Pp.  xi+156. 
Index.  $7.95. 

Reviewed  by  Mary  M.  Dunlap 

William  Faulkner  often  stated  in  interviews  that  he  was  pri- 
marily a story-teller,  sometimes  expanding  his  thoughts  as  he  did 
in  a 1955  interview  with  Cynthia  Grenier:  “I  always  write  out  of 
my  personal  experience,  out  of  events  I’ve  been  present  at,  out  of 
stories  I’ve  heard  from  people”  ( Lion  in  the  Garden:  Interviews 
with  William  Faulkner,  1926-1962,  eds.  James  B.  Meriwether  and 
Michael  Millgate  [New  York:  Random  House,  1968],  p.  220). 
Certainly  literary  critics  and  readers  have  commented  on  Faulk- 
ner’s ability  as  a story-teller  following  in  the  tradition  of  other 
literary  story-tellers,  the  Southwest  humorists,  George  Washington 
Harris,  and  Mark  Twain,  but  seldom  has  any  work  concentrated 
mainly  on  the  artistry  of  his  transforming  the  oral  tale  into  written 
expression.  Although  many  articles  have  pointed  out  the  influ- 
ences of  events  and  the  verbal  style  of  oral  tradition,  particularly 
the  Southwestern  tradition,  very  little  has  been  written  to  show 
how  the  artist  adapts  the  motion  and  stasis  of  the  oral  story  to  the 
structure  of  the  literary  work.  The  main  title,  Old  Tales  and 

Mary  M.  Dunlap,  Associate  Professor  of  English  at  Appalachian 
State  University,  is  a noted  local  story-teller  herself 
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Talking,  of  Estella  Schoenberg’s  critical  work  indicates  an  effort  to 
fill  the  need,  but  her  subtitle,  Quentin  Compson  in  William  Faulk- 
ner’s Absalom,  Absalom!  and  Related  Works,  is  more  nearly  des- 
criptive of  the  contents. 

In  her  introduction  Professor  Schoenberg  raises  questions  that 
justify  her  choice  of  Absalom,  Absalom!  in  particular  as  the  novel 
in  which  to  begin  the  exploration  of  how  the  primitive  art  of  oral 
narration  becomes  the  sophisticated  art  of  literary  creation.  Quen- 
tin, her  choice  of  story-teller,  is  also  well  chosen  as  he  is  faced 
with  ordering  the  “old  ghost  tales”  of  the  Sutpens  into  form  with 
meaning,  and  Professor  Schoenberg  begins  her  study  by  defining 
the  history  of  Quentin  Compson  as  story-teller  in  William  Faulk- 
ner’s works. 

Working  with  published  material  and  with  unpublished  manu- 
scripts, Professor  Schoenberg  studies  Faulkner’s  apprenticeship  in 
developing  dual  narrators  who  foreshadow  Quentin  and  Shreve  in 
Absalom,  Absalom!  While  tracing  the  history  of  Quentin  as  a nar- 
rator, she  becomes  almost  too  insistent  that  Quentin  is  a disguised 
William  Faulkner—  although  there  are  disclaimers:  “I  do  not  wish 
to  claim  that  Quentin  was  Faulkner  or  that  Faulkner  was  Quentin, 
but  that  there  was  a great  deal  of  each  in  the  mind  style  of  the 
other”  (p.  24). 

After  devoting  two  informative  chapters  to  the  Quentin  Comp- 
son chronology  and  genealogy  and  two  chapters  to  the  legends  and 
uses  of  the  Sutpen  material,  the  author  demonstrates  how  Quen- 
tin’s fancy  as  story-teller  adds  to  the  bare  “historic”  facts  to  create 
order,  her  only  danger  being  that  she  tends  to  dismiss  too  many 
events  as  being  purely  Quentin’s  fiction  without  giving  enough 
regard  to  Faulkner’s  frequent  comments,  both  in  fiction  and  in 
interviews,  that  facts  are  unimportant,  that  truth  is. 

The  most  provocative  of  the  book’s  eight  chapters  are  the  last 
three  in  which  Professor  Schoenberg  does  explore  the  oral  story’s 
influence  on  the  structure  of  Absalom,  Absalom!  Her  description 
of  the  book’s  “looping”  motion  is  particularly  apt  as  is  her  recog- 
nition in  the  final  chapter  that  Faulkner  aimed  to  show  “the  repi- 
titiousness  of  existence,  both  in  the  individual  lifetime  and  from 
generation  to  generation  ...”  (p.  142). 

Although  Old  Tales  and  Talking  is  disappointing  in  the  respect 
that  less  than  half  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  how  the 
story-teller  becomes  literary  artist,  it  is  valuable  in  its  insights  and 
(it  is  hoped)  in  provoking  more  critical  work  on  the  influences  of 
oral  tradition  on  literary  expression. 
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Regional  Folklore 

Oregon  Folklore.  By  Suzi  Jones.  Eugene:  University  of  Oregon 
Press,  1977.  Pp.  120.  Index,  illustrations,  photographs.  $5.95.  Dis- 
tributed by  Bookhouse  Northwest,  Box  296,  Portland,  OR  97207. 

Reviewed  by  C.W.  Sullivan  III. 

Oregon  Folklore  in  North  Carolina?  Well,  yes  ...  if  you  are 
looking  for  a well-written  and  authoritative  study  of  regional  folk- 
lore, Suzi  Jones  has  put  one  together.  This  rather  special  book 
manages  to  do  two  difficult  things  at  once.  On  one  hand,  it  is  a 
brief  survey  and  explanation  of  the  various  types  or  categories  of 
folklore;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  interesting  and  competent 
display  of  the  folklore  found  in  Oregon  and  the  relationship  of 
that  lore  to  the  region  out  of  which  it  grows.  In  her  introduction, 
Ms.  Jones  suggests  that  Oregon  Folklore  is  “a  crazy  quilt,  pieced 
from  fabric  or  random  sizes,  shapes,  and  colors,”  and  like  a crazy 
quilt,  each  part  of  this  book  has  its  own  identity  while,  at  the 
same  time,  being  joined  to  all  the  other  pieces  by  a “common 
stitchery.” 

The  first  of  the  book’s  two  sections  deals  with  the  geograph- 
ically definable  regions  in  Oregon:  the  Coast,  the  Willamette 
Valley,  and  East  of  the  Cascades.  Having  paved  the  way  with  a 
chapter  entitled  “A  Sense  of  Place,”  Ms.  Jones  discusses  each  of 
these  regions  in  terms  of  its  geography,  its  weather,  its  industries 
or  other  predominant  occupations,  and  its  history.  She  also 
includes  representative  pieces  of  folklore  to  illustrate  the  ways  in 
which  the  area  has  shaped  that  lore.  In  the  section  on  the  Willam- 
ette Valley,  for  example,  Ms.  Jones  discusses  the  McKenzie  River 
drift  boat,  a craft  developed  specifically  for  use  on  that  Oregon 
river.  She  explains  how  the  design  came  about  and  the  ways  in 
which  it  suits  the  river.  In  addition,  she  deals  with  some  of  the 
people,  songs,  and  activities  found  in  the  Willamette  Valley  and 
presents  similar  material  in  the  sections  dealing  with  the  Oregon 
Coast  and  Eastern  Oregon. 

The  second  section  of  Oregon  Folklore,  almost  two-thirds  of 
its  total  length,  discusses  specific  types  of  folklore.  In  these  nine 
sections,  the  author  treats  a wide  variety  of  material,  customary 

C.W.  Sullivan  III  teaches  folklore  and  mythology  in  the  English 
Department  at  East  Carolina  University. 
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and  oral  folklore  ranging  from  building  and  cooking  to  storytelling 
and  fiddling.  The  fiddling  section,  by  the  way,  is  the  only  one  not 
written  by  Ms.  Jones;  this  essay  was  written  by  guest  author  Linda 
Danielson,  herself  a fiddler.  In  all  of  the  chapters,  specific  lore  is 
discussed  and  is  related  to  the  area  in  which  it  was  collected.  The 
chapter  on  building,  for  example,  deals  in  part  with  the  round 
barns  of  Eastern  Oregon,  and  Ms.  Jones  considers  the  various 
theories  about  such  construction.  Other  material  culture  items, 
such  as  Finnish-American  saunas  and  the  Aurora  colony  chair,  are 
also  discussed  in  relation  to  the  specific  ethnic  folk  who  built 
them.  The  chapters  on  storytelling,  working,  celebrating,  fiddling, 
believing,  talking,  cooking,  and  crafting  also  present  the  folklife  of 
Oregon  against  the  background  of  the  people  and  the  region  in 
which  it  is  found. 

As  unlikely  as  it  might  be  at  first  glance,  I think  that  this  book 
does  two  things  worthy  of  the  attention  of  folklorists  in  North 
Carolina.  First,  it  provides  excellent  general  information  about  the 
folklore  of  a specific  region  and  should,  therefore,  be  a good 
supplemental  text  in  any  folklore  course.  It  would  be  especially 
effective  here  because,  unlike  other  regional  collections  such  as 
Richard  Dorson’s  Buying  the  Wind,  Oregon  Folklore  provides 
extensive  regional  background  for  the  items  it  presents,  making  it 
an  admirable  illustrative  text.  A second  reason  for  owning  this 
book  is  that  it  provides  an  excellent  model  for  regional  folklore 
study— an  especially  good  model  for  us  in  North  Carolina,  for  our 
state  has  a geographical-regional  variation  every  bit  as  great  as  that 
in  Oregon. 

Finally,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  Oregon  Folklore  is  a darn 
good  book,  among  the  best  of  its  kind.  And  aren’t  we  all 
interested  in  a good  folklore  book? 
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Black  Music  in  North  Carolina 


by  Bruce  Bastin 


A recurring  theme  in  the  study  of  traditional  music  has  long  been 
the  idea  that  it  provides  to  some  degree  an  index  to  a culture.  An- 
thropologists have  seen  music  as  a unique  source  of  information 
because  as  an  orally  transmitted  part  of  a culture  it  must  reflect  a con- 
sensus about  patterns  of  meaning  and  behavior.  Nevertheless,  it  is  im- 
portant to  explore  the  background  to  that  music  before  drawing  con- 
clusions from  its  content  alone.  It  is  not  simply  a mirror  of  social  or 
cultural  phenomena. 

There  are  many  references  before  1800  to  slave  music  and  songs  in 
the  New  World,  but  few  are  specific  to  North  Carolina.  Indeed, 
throughout  the  entire  period  of  slavery,  there  are  fewer  references  to 
North  Carolina  than  to  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  or  Georgia.  The 
lower  population  density  of  slaves  in  North  Carolina  partly  explains  the 
fewer  sources.  The  center  of  slave  activity  in  the  late  seventeenth  cen- 
tury was  around  Chesapeake  Bay,  moving  by  1860  to  the  cotton  belt  of 
the  Lower  South  with  the  opening  of  new  lands  and  improved 
transportation.  In  1690  Maryland  and  Virginia  held  nearly  70  percent 
of  all  slaves,  a figure  that  had  shrunk  to  15  percent  by  1860.  In  North 
Carolina  throughout  the  period  the  principal  slaveholding  regions 
were  in  the  northeast  around  the  Albemarle  Sound  and  extending  west 
with  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  and  in  the  southeast  in  the  lower  Cape 

Bruce  Bastin’s  Crying  for  the  Carolines  is  the  first  comprehensive  study 
of  blues  as  played  in  the  southeastern  states . A graduate  of  the  Cur- 
riculum in  Folklore  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hilly 
Mr.  Bastin  presently  directs  Flyright  Records , an  English  company 
noted  for  reviving  interest  in  Black  secular  music. 
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Fear  River  valley.  Although  specific  documentation  for  North  Carolina 
is  often  absent,  it  is  probably  valid  to  draw  inferences  from  neighbor- 
ing regions  in  bordering  states.  Given  the  distinct  characteristics  within 
states — for  example,  the  Sea  islands  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia — the  general  patterns  of  the  evolution  of  black  music  no  doubt 
held  as  true  for  North  Carolina  as  for  other  South  Atlantic  states. 

African  Origins 

The  major  problem  in  attempting  to  determine  the  nature  and 
evolution  of  Black  music  in  North  Carolina  is  the  lack  of  serious 
documentation  and  the  fact  that  patterns  of  evolution,  of  African 
origins  and  retentions,  are  obscured  by  imprecise  evidence.  Much  of 
the  known  documentation  has  only  recently  been  unearthed,  and  it  is 
unlikely  that  from  this  distance  we  will  ever  know  for  certain  exactly 
what  the  music  was  like.  Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  to  evluate  the  pro- 
cesses at  work  in  shaping  that  music,  to  differentiate  varieties  within 
Black  music  both  sacred  and  secular,  and  to  trace  the  evolution  of  some 
of  those  strains  into  more  recent  times,  when  a systematic  documenta- 
tion was  possible — although  too  infrequently  undertaken. 

That  North  Carolina  Blacks  initially  came  from  Africa  is  obvious, 
although  there  is  conjecture  as  to  the  regional  origins  of  many  of  the 
slaves;  questions  as  to  whether  slave  music  was  totally  from  the  West 
African  rain  forest  regions;  and  speculation  that  some  of  the  complex 
stringed  music  could  have  come  from  the  savannah  regions  to  the 
north.  To  what  extent  this  music  came  with  slaves  and  then  to  what 
degree  it  remained  with  them  and  their  descendants  is  both  absorbing 
and  hypothetical,  fraught  with  all  the  attendant  dangers  of  insufficient 
contemporary  data  and  of  blinkered  theorizing  too  long  after  the 
events.  In  an  attempt  to  comprehend  the  music  of  the  slaves  it  is 
necessary  to  obtain  some  insight  into  the  system  that  required  them  and 
to  see  the  music  as  a distinct  and  important  facet  of  the  slaves’  culture. 

Europeans’  arrogant  assumption  of  African  savagery  totally  ignored 
often  socially  and  culturally  complex  societies.  The  uprooted  African, 
now  a slave,  found  little  continuity  between  his  past  and  present 
cultures.  Effectively  “detribalized,”  his  African  background  did  little 
to  prepare  him  for  the  realities  of  southern  slavery.  Some  authorities 
see  him  stripped  of  his  African  heritage  and  placed  in  a completely 
dependent  role  in  which  all  rewards  came  from  absolute  obedience. 
This  attachment  to  his  master  suited  the  “Sambo”  stereotype:  the  ap- 
parently servile,  comical  Negro,  a role  completely  absent  in  Africa. 
However,  there  is  much  evidence  that  this  role  was  also  a convenience 
to  the  slave,  played  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  master  kept  his  distance 
and  the  slave  some  privacy. 
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Slavery  was  not  a static  institution;  it  experienced  historical  change, 
as  did  the  music  that  developed  out  of  it.  In  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries  there  were  probably  great  similarities  with  West  In- 
dian slave  music,  since  African  newcomers  were  broken  or  “seasoned” 
in  the  West  Indies  before  shipment  to  the  mainland.  In  the  early  seven- 
teenth century,  even  in  Virginia,  Blacks  were  so  few  that  they 
dominated  neither  landscape  nor  culture,  unlike  the  sugar  islaiids  of 
the  West  Indies.  In  attempting  to  determine  the  retention  and  per- 
sistence of  African  traditions,  the  early  nineteenth  century  is  a conve- 
nient divide.  The  year  1793  saw  the  invention  of  Eli  Whitney’s  cotton 
gin  and  a vast  increase  in  the  demand  for  slave  labor.  In  1808  Britain 
abandoned  the  African  slave  trade  after  a thirty- year  period  in  which 
as  many  African  slaves  were  brought  to  the  United  States  as  in  the 
previous  160  years.  The  irreversible  Europeanization  of  Blacks  con- 
tinued, and  most  slaves  would  now  be  born  in  America.  In  1750  some 
40  percent  of  the  Negroes  in  North  America  were  native  Africans,  but 
by  1800  this  figure  had  dipped  to  20  percent  and  by  1860  to  1 percent. 
Ironically,  more  slaves  were  American-born  at  mid-centurv  than 
whites  proportionately. 

African  Retentions,  African  Instruments, 

Songs,  and  Dance  to  1860 

Given  that  African  music  existed  in  the  New  World,  how  long  did  it 
last  in  its  new  environment  and  how  long  was  it  before  it  became  infus- 
ed into  Afro-American  music?  The  process  of  acculturation  was  clearly 
cumulative  and  no  doubt  less  rapid  where  there  were  a majority  of 
Blacks.  Early  reports  of  African  music  in  the  New  World  tended  to  be 
European  value  judgments.  A commentator  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  in 
1799  on  hearing  a banjo  played  mentioned  “its  wild  notes  of  melody 
[that]  seem  to  correspond  with  the  state  of  civilization  of  the  country 
where  this  species  of  music  originated.”  Although  intended  to  be 
derogatory,  .it  was  probably  an  accurate  observation,  for  the  writer 
was  woefully  unaware  of  the  high  degree  of  social  structure  in  many 
African  tribes.  Another  commentator  in  1796  stated  that  “their  song 
was  a wild  yell,  devoid  of  all  softness  and  harmony,  and  loudly  chanted 
in  harsh  monotony.”1  He  also  mentioned  “the  music  of  their  beloved 
banjar,”2  an  instrument  of  demonstrably  African  origin.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson noted  the  existence  of  the  banjo  in  1781  in  his  Notes  on  the  State 
of  Virginia. 

African  instruments  were  often  collected  and  brought  with  the 
slaves.  Whites  actively  encouraged  the  music  as  a means  of  calming 
disoriented  and  potentially  difficult  new  slaves.  Instruments  common 
in  Africa  were  frequently  reported  in  the  United  States,  including 
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musical  bows,  quills  or  panpipes,  various  drums  and  rhythm  sticks,  the 
balafo  (a  form  of  xylophone),  and  the  banjo.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  Black  origin  of  the  banjo  and  its  transfer  to  white  folk  tradition, 
and  even  of  the  playing  styles.  A 1757  description  of  Black  banjo  play- 
ing referred  to  “beating”  and  in  Jamaica  the  instrument  was  known  as 
a strum-strum.  The  first  mainland  reference  to  the  instrument  was  to  a 
“banjar”  in  Maryland  in  1754,  and  there  was  an  early  reference  in 
North  Carolina  at  Tarborough  in  1787,  when  William  Attmore  made  a 
tour  of  the  state  and  noted  in  his  journal  “a  dance  of  Negroes  to  the 
banjo  in  [Andrew  Grier’s]  yard.”3  The  banjo  so  entered  the  folk 
bloodstream  as  to  have  been  claimed  a native  American  product,  and 
white  at  that. 

Drums  were  important  in  Africa,  and  there  were  seventeenth- 
century  reports  of  them  on  the  mainland.  They  were  varied  in  design, 
and  one  commentator  mentioned  the  improvisatory  nature  of  some 
slave  percussion — “the  bottom  of  a tub  or  a tin  kettle.”  That  was  no  less 
true  well  into  the  twentieth  century.  However,  the  significance  of 
African  “talking”  drums  was  not  lost  on  the  planters.  West  Indian  laws 
by  the  late  1680s  prevented  slaves  from  “communicating  at  a distance 
by  beating  drums,”4  although  the  mainland  colonies  with  fewer  slaves 
to  control  were  initially  more  worried  about  descration  of  the  sabbath. 
The  Stone  slave  insurrection  in  South  Carolina  in  1739,  in  which  the 
drum  was  used  to  call  Negroes  to  meet,  resulted  in  the  1740  Negro  Act 
banning  “drums,  horns,  or  other  loud  instruments,  which  may  call 
together,  or  give  sign  or  notice  to  one  another  of  their  wicked  designs  or 
purposes.”5  Georgia  followed  suit,  but  it  was  not  until  1794  that  the 
General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  forbade  slave  owners  to  permit 
Blacks,  either  slave  or  free,  to  gather  “for  the  purposes  of  drinking  and 
dancing.”6  Here  are  seen  the  combined  effects  of  the  fear  of  insurrec- 
tion and  the  rising  influence  of  evangelical  religion  on  the  social  habits 
of  the  slaves. 

Dancing  was  an  integral  part  of  the  slaves’  music,  and  many  ex- 
amples of  African  dancing  existed  on  the  mainland,  though  it  became 
more  scarce  during  the  nineteenth  century.  There  are  reports  of 
African  dancing  to  the  accompaniment  of  African  instruments  in  South 
Carolina  as  late  as  1805,  but  by  the  early  nineteenth  century,  Black 
dancing  was  to  the  sound  of  the  fiddle  as  well  as  banjo  and  other  in- 
struments. By  then  dancing  was  probably  a combination  of  African 
and  European  styles,  while  the  instruments  were  also  played  in  an  in- 
creasingly acculturated  style.  There  were  reports  of  Blacks  dancing  in 
Raleigh  in  1815  and  in  Chatham  County  as  late  as  1862,  while  “patting 
juba”  was  reported  in  New  Bern  in  1862  also.  The  patting  was  an 


James  Borders,  Statesville,  N.C.,  playing  the  bones  at  the  1978  N.C.  Folklife 
Festival.  (Photo  by  Bill  Boyarsky.) 
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elaboration  of  handclapping,  a self-contained  accompaniment  to  danc- 
ing. Similar  rhythmic  accompaniment  was  common  in  Africa, 
although  no  examples  of  “juba”  existed  in  the  United  States  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century;  the  first  reference  seems  to  be  1815.  A report  from  a 
dance  in  Prince  Edward  County,  Virginia,  in  1838  stated: 

I have  never  seen  Juber  clapped  to  the  banjor  before. . .The  clappers  rested  the  right 
foot  on  the  heel,  and  its  clap  on  the  floor  was  in  perfect  unison  with  the  notes  of  the 
banjor,  and  the  palms  of  the  hands  on  the  corresponding  extremities.7 

Examples  of  “patting  juba”  to  Black  fiddle  and  banjo  playing  have 
been  recorded  as  late  as  1974  in  Alamance  County,  North  Carolina. 

By  the  early  nineteenth  century  dancing  was  not  often  mentioned  or 
was  even  denied  by  commentators.  This  was  partly  a result  of  religious 
opposition  to  the  enthusiastic  and  so-called  sensuous  dances  but  also  to 
the  increasingly  propounded  antislavery  maxim  that  dancing  was  im- 
possible because  it  denoted  joy  and  the  slaves  were  unhappy.  As 
Frederick  Douglass,  himself  a runaway  slave  and  Black  abolitionist, 
observed: 

they  dance  and  sing  and  make  all  manner  of  joyful  noises... but  it  is  a great  mistake 
to  suppose  them  happy  because  they  sing.  The  songs  of  the  slave  represent  the  sor- 
rows, rather  than  the  joys,  of  his  heart.  Slaves  sing  to  make  themselves  happy 
rather  than  to  express  their  happiness  through  singing.8 

Pioneer  historian  John  Spencer  Bassett,  writing  in  the  1890’s,  obtained 
the  following  account  of  African  singing  in  North  Carolina  from  a 
former  slaveholder: 

About  the  beginning  of  this  century  when  the  large  Collins  plantation  on  Lake 
Phelps,  Washington  County,  was  being  cleared  a number  of  Negroes  just  from 
Africa  were  put  to  work. . . . At  night  they  would  begin  to  sing  their  native  songs,  and 
in  a short  while  would  become  so  wrought  up  that,  utterly  oblivious  to  the  danger 
involved... and  setting  their  faces  towards  Africa,  would  march  down  into  the 
water  singing  as  they  marched..,. The  owners  lost  a number  of  them  in  this  way, 
and  finally  had  to  stop  the  evening  singing.9 

An  interesting  reverse  aspect  of  acculturation,  especially  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  was  that  whites  imitated  Negro  dances — the  “African 
Jig.”  One  such  occurrence  was  noted  in  North  Carolina  in  1817,  again 
in  Tarborough.  The  commentator,  clearly  nonplussed,  could  do  little 
better  than  refer  to  the  scene  as  “scamper  dances.”  With  obvious  dis- 
dain, the  observer  concluded,  “it  would  require  a much  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  them  than  I ever  expect  to  possess,  to  describe  them 
properly.”10  The  episode  suggests  yet  a further  aspect  of  Black  culture 
noted  by  W.J.  Cash:  “the  Negro  entered  into  the  white  man  as  pro- 
foundly as  white  man  entered  into  Negro.”11 

A combination  of  Black  singing  and  dancing  celebrated  as  part  of 
the  Christmas  festivities  in  North  Carolina  before  the  Civil  War,  which 
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had  West  Indian  and  African  antecedents  but  was  not  reported 
elsewhere  on  the  mainland,  was  the  John  Canoe  festival.  There  are 
strong  parallels  with  African  songs  of  derision,  and  the  celebrations 
necessitated  their  own  distinctive  instruments. 

Two  athletic  men,  in  calico  wrappers,  have  a net  thrown  over  them.... Cows’  tails 
are  fastened  to  their  backs,  and  their  heads  are  decorated  with  horns.  A box, 
covered  with  a sheepskin,  is  called  the  gumbo  box.  A dozen  beat  on  this,  while 
others  strike  triangles  and  jawbones,  to  which  bands  of  dancers  keep  time.  For  a 
month  previous  they  are  composing  songs,  which  are  sung  on  this  occasion.  These 
companies,  of  a hundred  each,  turn  out  early  in  the  morning,  and  are  allowed  to 

round  till  twelve  o’clock,  begging  for  contributions It  is  seldom  a white  man  or 

child  refuses  to  give  them  a trifle.  If  he  does,  they  regale  his  ears  with  the  following 
song: 

“Poor  massa,  do  dey  say; 

Down  in  de  heel  so  dey  say; 

Got  no  money,  so  de  say; 

Not  one  shilling,  so  dey  say; 

God  A’mighty,  bress  you,  so  dey  say.”12 

The  identification  of  such  Africanisms  in  Negro  folk  songs  and  tales 
is  entirely  understandable,  as  these  became  essential  in  expressing 
frustrated  emotions.  Thus  songs  and  tales  acquired  an  ambiguity  or 
double  meaning;  for  example,  the  folk  hero  John,  who  always  outwit- 
ted the  “marster”  through  cunning,  was  a precursor  of  Brer  Rabbit. 
John  Henry  and  the  Grey  Goose  also  became  folk  heroes,  as  the  per- 
sonification of  resistance  and  indestructibility  to  the  end.  The  boll 
weevil,  boring  into  cotton  bolls,  represented  the  plantation  worker  in 
search  of  a home,  a living  symbol  of  liberation.  Like  other  Black 
ballads  in  the  apparently  most  innocuous  fable,  always  present  was  the 
call  to  resist,  to  rebel. 

Less  covert  evidence  of  Africanisms  in  song  in  North  Carolina,  as 
late  as  1875,  came  from  a fullblooded  Negro  student,  Joseph  Towe,  of 
Hampton  Institute.  The  New  York  Times  reported; 


He  stated  that  the  beautiful  melodies... which  so  much  delighted  every  lover  of 
music  when  sung  by  the  Negroes  were  derived  from  native  African  airs,  and  that  an 
old  Negro  still  lived  in  North  Carolina  who  spoke  the  African  languages,  and  knew 
more  of  these  melodies  than  any  other  Negro  in  the  South.13 

Typically,  no  one  followed  up  this  comment  and  attempted  to  obtain 
what  might  very  well  have  been  an  important  body  of  evidence  of 
African  retentions. 

References  to  work  songs  are  more  common  after  1800  and 
associated  with  the  variety  of  occupations  performed  by  slaves — from 
field  labor  through  such  domestic  chores  as  flailing  rice,  grinding 
hominy,  spinning,  and  basket  making,  to  industrial  employment  such 
as  loading  cargo,  processing  tobacco,  and  building  roads  and  railroads. 
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There  were  also  many  songs  to  assist  rowing  (perhaps  the  most  fre- 
quently noted)  and  corn  shucking  songs  at  harvest  time.  The  latter 
songs  date  from  at  least  the  early  nineteenth  century  and  were 
widespread  from  Maryland  to  Texas.  Corn  husking  songs  were 
documented  in  the  early  twentieth  century  in  North  Carolina14  and  as 
late  as  1974  in  Sampson  County.15  When  more  corn  was  raised  than  a 
farmer  and  his  family  could  handle,  neighbors  were  invited  to  a shuck- 
ing, commencing  on  a Friday  or  Saturday.  Often  there  was  a mixed 
group  of  Blacks  and  whites,  and  the  main  characteristics  of  the  songs 
sung  were  a chantlike  simplicity  and  strong  rhythm  with  a leader- 
chorus  structure,  the  stanzas  sung  by  the  leader  and  the  whole  com- 
pany of  huskers  coming  in  on  the  chorus. 

Field  work  songs  and  field  hollers  were  seldom  mentioned,  perhaps 
because  few  travelers  saw  field  hands  at  work  and  more  often  came  in 
contact  with  house  slaves.  When  field  hands  were  called  upon  to  pro- 
vide music,  it  would  be  instrumental  and  for  white  consumption. 
Frederick  Law  Olmstead,  an  antislavery,  Whig  journalist  traveling  for 
the  New  York  Daily  Times  in  January,  1853,  somewhere  between 
Wilmington  and  Charleston  was  awakened  at  night  by  a Black  loading 
gang. 

Suddenly  one  raised  such  a sound  as  I never  heard  before:  a long,  loud  musical 
shout,  rising  and  falling  and  breaking  into  falsetto,  his  voice  ringing  through  the 
woods  in  the  clear,  frosty  night  air,  like  a bugle-call.  As  he  finished,  the  melody  was 

caught  up  by  another,  and  then,  another,  and  then,  by  several  in  chorus After  a 

few  minutes  I could  hear  one  urging  the  rest  to  come  to  work  again,  and  soon  he 
stepped  towards  the  cotton  bales.18 

Newman  Ivey  White,  writing  on  Black  work  songs  in  1928,  thought 
that  “the  very  earliest”  were  “probably  too  simple  and  incoherent  to  be 
thought  worthy  of  notice  by  any  white  person  who  encountered 
them,”17  thereby  indicating  that  early  white  intellectual  snobbery  and 
condescension  had  survived  as  long  as  the  songs.  Black  hollers,  or 
“arhoolies,”  were  partly  a personal  statement,  with  an  element  of  the 
archetypal  blues  lines,  and  partly  a personalized  means  of  self- 
identification.  In  this  last  regard,  although  unlike  the  more  familiar 
white  hollers  at  Spivey’s  Corner,  North  Carolina,  there  is  a 
resemblance. 

Blacks  quickly  made  use  of  European  instruments  too,  and  as  early 
as  the  1690s  in  Virginia  slaves  were  valued  for  their  ability  to  play  the 
fiddle.  By  the  1730s  such  skills  were  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Virginia  Gazette  in  advertisements  for  runaway  slaves,  and  these  skills 
naturally  were  utilized  by  the  planters.  The  common  practice  of  Blacks 
playing  for  whites  would  seem  to  date  from  antebellum  times  in  North 
Carolina,  although  documentation  is  scarce.  James  Avirett,  writing  in 
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1901  of  boyhood  times  in  Orange  County  fifty  years  earlier,  mentioned 
a party  for  which  a Black  band  played,  incorporating  two  fiddles,  a 
banjo,  flute,  triangle,  and  castanets.18  If  twentieth-century  experience 
is  a guide,  however,  counties  with  large  Black  populations  rarely 
employed  Black  bands  to  play  for  whites  after  emancipation.  Still,  the 
Chapel  Hillbillies,  a small  Black  band,  performed  frequently  for 
fraternity  parties  at  the  university  in  the  1930s.19 

Music  was  a central  part  of  the  slave’s  life.  Certain  aspects  of 
African  culture  persisted  longer  than  others,  including  voodoo  and 
customs  concerning  burial,  in  which  music  formed  an  important  part. 
A Black  funeral  in  Charlotte  County,  Virginia,  in  1861  was  described 
by  a southern  aristocrat  and  wife  of  a Confederate  officer  thus: 

We  had  a long,  warm  walk  behind  hundreds  of  Negroes,  following  the  rude  coffin 
in  slave  procession  through  the  woods,  singing  antiphonally  as  they  went  one  of 
those  strange,  weird  hymns  not  to  be  caught  by  any  Anglo-Saxon  voice. . . .Words  of 
immortal  comfort  to  the  great  throng  of  Negro  mourners  who  caught  it  up,  line 
after  line,  on  an  air  of  their  own,  full  of  tears  and  tenderness — a strange,  weird 
tune  no  white  person’s  voice  could  ever  follow.20 

The  use  of  drums  in  Black  funerals  persisted  in  Georgia  into  the  1930s 
and  may  well  continue  today  in  the  marching  band  tradition  of  New 
Orleans. 

Black  Religious  Music  to  1860 

By  the  late  1790s  evangelical  revivals  were  sweeping  the  South. 
Conversion  to  Christianity  was  perhaps  one  of  the  major  acculturation 
factors  and  was  strongly  evidenced  in  new  musical  styles.  The  Great 
Revival  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  engulfed  both  Blacks  and 
whites,  and  Black  evangelical  converts  easily  blended  folk 
characteristics  with  their  new  religion.  An  English  bishop  neatly 
outlined  this  process  of  acculturation  from  a white  perspective: 

Many  of  the  Negroes  have  a natural  turn  for  music,  and  are  frequently  heard  to 
sing  in  their  rude  and  artless  way  at  their  work.  This  propensity  might  be  improved 
to  the  purposes  of  devotion. . .by  composing  short  hymns. . .set  to  plain,  easy,  solemn 
psalm  tunes,  as  nearly  resembling  their  own  simple  melody  as  possible.... These 
might  be  used  not  only  in  church,  but  when  their  task  was  finished  in  the  field,  and 
on  other  joyous  occasions.  This  would  make  them  see  Christianity  in  a much  more 
pleasing  light  than  they  generally  do.21 

Churches  had  been  organized  solely  for  Blacks  as  early  as  1776  in 
Petersburg,  Virginia,  and  many  evangelists  became  active  in  conver- 
ting blacks.  Itinerant  Methodist,  Freeborn  Garrettson,  reported 
preaching  in  May,  1777,  in  the  Roanoke  River  region  of  North 
Carolina  “to  about  five  hundred  whites  and  almost  as  many  blacks  who 
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stood  without.... I would  often  set  apart  times  to  preach  to  the  blacks 
and  adapt  my  discourse  to  them  alone.”22 

There  is  no  trustworthy  evidence  before  the  Civil  War  on  exactly 
what  Black  sacred  music  was  like.  The  church,  like  slavery,  was  a 
historically  evolving  system  and  conditions  in  1860  were  not  the  same 
as  those  in  1800.  Camp  meetings  with  both  Blacks  and  whites  present 
proliferated.  The  Reverend  Samuel  McCorkle  addressed  a crowd  in 
Rowan  County,  North  Carolina,  in  1802  in  which  “a  large  number  in 
every  direction,  men,  women  and  children,  white  and  black,  fell  and 
cried  for  mercy,”  while  he  held  another  meeting  in  June  of  that  year 
with  some  3,000  in  attendance.23  With  both  Blacks  and  whites  present 
in  the  highly  emotional  atmosphere  of  the  camp  meetings,  there  was 
doubtless  a reciprocal  influence.  For  many  Blacks  the  religious  practice 
of  call- and- response  singing  better  suited  their  needs. 

Slaveholders  who  approved  the  conversion  of  their  slaves  opposed 
Black  preachers  on  religious  but  especially  political  grounds.  Denmark 
Vesey,  who  incited  a slave  plot  in  Charleston  in  1822,  was  “an  exhor- 
ting brother.”  Nat  Turner,  whose  1831  insurrection  is  best  known,  used 
the  spiritual  “Steal  Away”  to  carry  the  message  to  his  followers.24  A 
former  slave  born  in  North  Carolina  in  1774  claimed  that  “low  whites 
would  fall  upon  any  slaves  they  heard  praying,  or  singing  a hymn”;  he 
cited  “There’s  a Better  Day  A Coming”  as  an  example  of  a hymn  bann- 
ed following  the  Turner  uprising.  Whites  were  right  to  assume  that 
other  meanings  were  intended  in  these  songs.  The  real  significance  of 
Negro  spirituals  originally  lay  in  their  social  interpretation  in  the  con- 
text of  Black  living  conditions,  not  in  rather  futile  arguments  over 
African  or  European  origins.  Negro  spirituals  owed  much  to  European 
tradition,  reflecting  Christianity  and  being  in  English  but  in  perfor- 
mance and  singing  style  they  preserved  much  that  was  African. 

If  the  missionary  zeal  of  the  nineteenth  century  attempted  to 
eradicate  Black  secular  music  and  dancing  and  to  provide  approved 
evangelical  hymns  as  substitutes,  Black  sacred  music  nonetheless 
shared  many  facets  with  its  secular  counterpart;  rhythmic  complexity, 
gapped  scales,  overlapping  of  leader  and  chorus,  bodily  movements, 
and  extended  repetition  of  short  melodic  phrases,  all  of  them  easily 
recognizable  as  characteristics  of  African  music.  Sacred  songs  acquired 
secular  lyrics.  The  Reverend  James  Alexander,  a middle-aged,  well- 
meaning  cleric  from  Louisa  County,  Virginia,  wrote  in  1847  that 
Blacks  “catch  up  snatches  of  hymns,  which  are  full  of  error,  if  not  of 
absurd  irreverence.”25  He  was  simply  one  of  a long  line  of  “deaf’ 
whites  to  whom  the  underlying  double  meaning  of  words  was  lost. 
Naturally  it  suited  Blacks  to  sing  texts  that  could  be  interpreted  on  one 
level  by  whites  but  that  contained  an  even  more  significant  level  for 
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them.  This  pattern  was  repeated  in  the  early  twentieth  century  in  blues 
lyrics. 

By  the  late  1840s  travelers  in  the  South  insisted  that  Blacks  sang  only 
religious  songs.  Though  this  observation  doubtless  reflected  white  pre- 
judices, it  also  suggested  the  social  pressures  on  Blacks.  What  was 
regarded  as  acceptable  behavior  by  whites  forced  conformity  on  and 
shaped  the  style  and  content  of  Black  religious  music.  During  the  1860s 
university  choirs  such  as  the  Fisk  Jubilee  Singers  and  the  Hampton  Stu- 
dent Singers  began  to  college  Negro  spirituals  to  purify  them  of  the 
“ugly  and  unlovely,”  i.e.,  Africanisms,  and  to  make  them  “acceptable” 
to  whites.26 

The  Impact  of  the  Civil  War  and  Emancipation 

The  Civil  War  shattered  the  tightly  defined  life  of  plantation  slaves, 
and  the  music  of  the  Negroes  became  more  public,  especially  Negro 
spirituals.  Indirectly,  it  also  led  to  the  publication  in  1867  of  the  first 
serious  compilation  of  Black  music,  Slave  Songs  of  the  United  States, 
drawn  from  songs  mainly  heard  at  Port  Royal,  South  Carolina,  during 
the  war.27  Although  this  was  a pioneer  attempt  to  notate  Black  folk 
music  and  make  it  better  known,  it  had  little  impact,  and  the  public 
preferred  to  take  notice  of  “improved”  or  sentimentalized  versions  of 
Black  songs;  but  then  the  public  was  to  do  the  same  thing  in  the  1920s 
to  jazz  and  blues. 

The  aftermath  of  emancipation  produced  an  intensification  of 
white  racism  and  the  smug  conviction  that  only  the  white  man’s 
culture,  at  home  and  abroad,  was  worthy  of  preservation  or  emula- 
tion. Educated  Blacks  spent  the  next  half  century  trying  to  prove  they 
were  the  equal  of  the  white  man  in  all  respects,  including  music.  Nor- 
thern teachers,  including  Blacks,  during  and  after  the  Civil  War  in- 
troduced “new”  songs  to  Black  schoolchildren  that  consciously  diluted 
folk  traditions.  A teacher  in  New  Bern  just  before  Christmas,  1863, 
wrote,  “They  are  delighted  with  our  songs,  and  catch  them  readily.”28 
At  least  one  Black  teacher  in  South  Carolina,  Charlotte  Forten,  felt 
ambivalence  toward  replacing  the  distinctive  songs  of  the  Sea  Island 
freedmen:  “We  could  see  the  crowd  of  people  and  hear  them  singing 
hymns; — not  their  own  beautiful  hymns,  I am  sorry  to  say.  I do  so  fear 
these  will  be  superseded  by  ours,  which  are  poor  in  comparison,  and 
which  they  do  not  sing  well  at  all.”29  Nevertheless,  she  wrote  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier,  a noted  “improver”  of  Black  songs,  and  requested 
that  he  write  a Christmas  hymn  for  her  children.  By  New  Year’s  Day, 
1863,  the  children  had  learned  both  Whittier’s  hymn  and  another  and 
sang  them  at  the  celebration  commemorating  the  Proclamation  of 
Emancipation. 
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The  caste  system  after  1865,  with  low-income  Blacks  still  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  social  ladder,  proved  as  resistant  to  change  as  had  slavery. 
In  some  cases  the  material  conditions  of  Blacks  actually  worsened  by 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Life  expectation  by  the  1890s  had 
declined,  sickness  rates  had  increased,  and  Blacks  were  squeezed  out  of 
some  traditional  crafts  while  being  prevented  from  entering  new  crafts 
arising  out  of  an  industrializing  society.  The  gap  between  wage 
payments  in  comparable  occupations  held  by  Blacks  and  whites  widen- 
ed between  the  immediate  post-Civil  War  period  and  World  War  II. 

Thus,  in  this  period  that  has  been  termed  the  “nadir”  of  the  Black 
experience  in  America,  one  characterized  by  Jim  Crow  legislation,  ris- 
ing instances  of  lynching,  and  disfranchisement,  Black  music  was  ig- 
nored by  whites  unless  it  fit  their  stereotyped  concept  of  what  Black 
music  should  be.  And  Blacks,  beset  with  poverty  and  a hostile  racism, 
could  do  little  to  protect  their  culture  from  the  ravages  of  prejudice  and 
indifference.  There  is  less  evidence  of  documentation  of  Black  folk 
music  after  Reconstruction  than  in  most  of  the  period  before  the  Civil 
War. 

After  Negro  spirituals  the  most  obvious  stereotype  acceptable  to 
whites  was  the  minstrel  song.  As  early  as  1858  an  instruction  manual 
for  the  fretless,  minstrel  banjo  appeared.  Indeed,  the  banjo  remained 
fretless  until  the  1880s.  To  obtain  material  for  shows,  white  minstrels 
visited  plantations  and  used  Black  songs  as  bases  for  their  own;  they 
also  adapted  Black  dances  for  the  stage.  Musical  instruments  included 
“Ethiopean”  banjos,  tambourines,  fiddles,  and  bone  castanets.  Such 
influential  minstrels  as  Joel  Sweeney  and  E.P.  Christy,  leader  of  one  of 
the  more  famous  minstrel  troupes,  learned  from  Blacks.  Sweeney’s  role 
is  comparable  to  that  of  Earl  Scrugg’s  and  the  bluegrass  banjo.  No 
white  banjo  players  are  known  before  the  1830s,  but  in  1838  Sweeney 
taught  the  banjo  to  Billy  Whitlock  of  the  Virginia  Minstrels,  the  group 
that  started  the  minstrelsy  boom  in  1843.  While  the  early  players 
studied — and  altered — Black  styles,  the  characterizations,  instrumen- 
tal, singing,  and  dancing  techniques  rapidly  became  stage  conventions. 
By  the  1850s  the  country  was  in  the  grip  of  minstrelsy,  which  tapered 
off  only  after  1870.  By  this  time  it  had  become  well  established  on  the 
circus  circuit,  and  by  1880  it  had  extended  into  the  medicine  show — a 
small,  circus  like  show  to  peddle  medicines  primarily. 

Black  musicians  frequently  worked  these  medicine  shows  to  “drag” 
an  audience  for  the  medicine  pitchman  by  performing,  singing,  telling 
jokes,  and  so  on.  William  R.  Kerr  was  just  one  of  many  North  Caroli- 
nians involved  in  medicine  shows  and  carnivals.  Born  in  Salisbury,  he 
began  working  the  shows  while  a teenager  in  the  late  nineteenth  cen- 
tury and  did  not  retire  until  1945.  One  of  the  Black  musicians  whom  he 
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used  was  Arthur  “Peg  Leg  Sam”  Jackson,  a harmonica  player  who  lived 
in  Rocky  Mount  for  a period.  Jackson  remained  with  a two-man 
medicine  show,  a feature  of  rural  entertainment,  until  his  last  perfor- 
mance at  Pittsboro  in  September,  1972.  When  he  died  in  1977,  he  was 
perhaps  one  of  the  last  remaining  links  with  this  type  of  show.30 

The  medicine  show,  commencing  in  the  late  nineteenth  century, 
carried  some  of  the  qualities  of  the  minstrel  show  into  the  twentieth 
century.  But  by  the  1880s  the  minstrel  format,  supposedly  portraying 
plantation  festivities,  had  become  a lavish  and  extravagant  production, 
often  without  blackface  and  with  a total  disregard  for  Blacks. 

The  parody  of  the  Negro  evident  in  minstrelsy — when  coupled  with 
the  social,  economic,  and  political  suppression  of  Blacks  in  turn-of-the- 
century  America — forced  a shift  in'theimainstream  of  Black  folk  music. 
By  the  1890s  the  banjo,  which  was  the  key  instrument  of  the  minstrel 
stage,  was  viewed  by  Blacks  as  an  embodiment  of  racist  stereotyping 
and  therefore  distinctly  offensive.  In  the  Georgia  Sea  Islands  the  term 
“putting  on  the  banjo”  became  synonymous  with  ridicule  in  the  Black 
community. 

As  a result,  Black  banjo  playing  steadily  declined  during  the  twen- 
tieth century,  but  it  did  not  disappear.  In  the  1970s  detailed  fieldwork 
in  North  Carolina  unearthed  a number  of  Black  musicians  who  played 
the  banjo.  Many  had  ceased  to  play  or  were  well  out  of  practice,  but  a 
number  were  still  competent  enough  to  be  recorded  and  filmed  at  some 
length.  In  Orange  and  Alamance  counties  a dense  network  of  fiddle 
and  banjo  players  once  existed.  Dink  Roberts  is  one  such 
musician. 31Born  in  the  mid- 1890s,  he  has  a solid  repertoire  of  old,  pre- 
blues  tunes.  He  used  to  play  in  a band  for  square  dances— “hands  up 
eight”— with  John  Arch  Thompson,  a fiddler,  whose  son  and 
nephew — Joe  and  Odell  Thompson — both  still  play  fiddle;  Odell  also 
plays  banjo.  John  Snipes  is  a superb  banjo  player  from  Orange  County. 
Bom  before  die  turn  of  the  century,  he  plays  a small  fredess  folk  banjo, 
and  his  music  is  entirely  pre-blues.  An  attempt  to  list  know  n banjo 
players  in  North  Carolina  since  1900  would  show  that  the  tradition  w as 
strong  in  the  north-central  part -of  the  state,  including  Caldw  ell, 
Chatham,  Durham,  Guilford,  and  Rockingham  counties  in  addition  to 
Alamance  and  Orange.  Even  a quills  player.  Old  Man  Farrington, 
was  living  in  Greensboro  in  recent  years. 

As  other  piedmont  Blacks  were  turning  toward  blues,  isolated  rural 
communities  such  as  Cedar  Grove  (where  the  Thompsons  lived) 
perpetuated  banjo  playing  and  Black  folk  music.  Barn  dances  con- 
tinued through  the  1950s,  and  the  physical  separation  of  races, 
characteristic  of  the  urban  South,  was  less  pronounced  and  stratified  in 
rural  areas.  In  Caldwell  County  Boone  Reid,  his  son  Fred  (b.  1903), 
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and  Theopolis  Phillips  (b.  1900),  all  of  them  banjo  players,  were 
descendants  of  mixed  marriages.  Rural  Blacks  seemed  less  alienated 
from  the  white  community,  and  respect  for  old-time  tunes  played  on 
the  fiddle  and  banjo  served  as  a common  meeting  ground  for  both 
races.  Black  musicians  played  for  whites,  and  both  groups  drew  from  a 
similar  repertoire;  dances  performed  by  both  groups  were  also  close  if 
not  identical. 

One  aspect  of  Black  banjo  playing  in  the  twentieth  century  has  been 
the  tendency  toward  solo  performances.  Dink  Roberts  always  plays  by 
himself,  and  John  Snipes  usually  does.  Although  Snipes  played  for 
dances  accompanied  by  a guitar,  he  never  played  with  a fiddler  when  a 
young  man.  Odell  Thompson,  some  twenty  years  younger  than  Roberts 
and  Snipes,  doubled  on  banjo  with  his  father  or  uncle  for  dances  as  a 
young  man.  The  appearance  of  the  fiddle-banjo  duo  in  the  Thompson 
family  may  well  result,  in  part,  from  their  greater  contact  with  white 
musicians.  Indeed,  the  preservation  of  the  fiddle  and  banjo  combina- 
tion may  imply  nourishment  by  Anglo-American  folk  traditions. 

The  Birth  of  the  Blues 

The  same  forces  that  gave  rise  to  minstrelsy  and  placed  the  banjo  in 
disfavor  among  Blacks  also  gave  birth  to  a new  Black  secular  music  at 
the  turn  of  the  century — the  blues.  During  the  first  decade  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  Black  folk  musicians  largely  abandoned  the  banjo  in 
favor  of  the  guitar.  Traditional  fretless  banjos  enabled  fingers  to  slide 
along  the  strings,  and  musicians  often  placed  a strip  of  metal  on  the 
neck  (as  John  Snipes  still  does)  to  add  to  the  tonal  quality.  Thus  the 
banjo  could  be  played  in  opening  tuning  and  notes  elided.  Early  blues 
men,  recorded  on  guitar,  sometimes  used  a percussive  style,  strongly 
reminiscent  of  the  banjo.  Many  also  experimented  with  single-string  in- 
struments by  sliding  a metal  bar  or  bottle  along  the  string  for 
resonance.  These  instruments  were  forerunners  of  the  homemade  or 
manufactured  guitars,  themselves  frequently  played  in  open  tuning 
with  a bottleneck  or  metal  tube  held  over  a fretting  finger  or  with  a 
knife  blade  held  between  two  fretting  fingers.  Not  only  was  it  easier  to 
play  in  such  a tuning,  but  the  whining  notes  better  suited  blues 
melodies  and  improvisation. 

The  guitars  these  young  men  played  were  available  from  mail-order 
catalogues.  Rural  Free  Delivery,  begun  in  1896,  and  such  mail-order 
firms  as  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company,  established  in  the  1880s,  spread 
guitars  across  the  countryside.  By  1907  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company 
had  annual  sales  greater  than  any  other  concern  in  the  United  States. 
In  1905  one  commentator  remarked  that  “the  United  States  reeked 
with  bucolic  and  smalltown  guitarists.”  “Send  No  Moneyl”  won  over 
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Tom  Burt,  Creedmoor,  N.C.,  blues  guitarist.  (Photo  by  Bill  Boyarsky.) 
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the  suspicious  rural  dweller.  In  1908  one  could  buy  a guitar  for  $1.89 
on  credit.  Buying  a guitar  and  playing  a guitar  were  synonymous, 
however,  and  many  guitars  made  their  way  into  Black  homes  via  the 
pawnshop,  always  a major  source  of  consumer  credit. 

Blues  was  a musical  response  to  the  degradation  of  Black  life  in 
America  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  This  musical  idiom  emerged  at  a 
time  when  the  banjo  had  lost  its  favored  place  in  the  Black  folk  musical 
tradition  and  when  guitars  were  readily  available  at  a low  price. 
Ultimately  the  guitar  would  become  the  Black’s  instrument  for  blues 
accompaniment  in  years  to  follow. 
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A Winston-Salem  Folk  Herbalist 
by  Clifton  Strader 


In  this  age  of  medical  specialization,  chemotherapy,  and  heart 
transplants,  there  are  people  who  still  carry  a buckeye  to  ward  off  ar- 
thritis, healing  is  performed  through  Biblical  injunction  and  the  laying 
on  of  hands,  and  the  annual  spring  tonic  is  taken  without  fail  by  many 
people.  These  practices  and  the  beliefs  underlying  them  may  seem 
quaint;  their  existence  is  nevertheless  a fact.  Like  so  many  others,  I had 
come  to  believe  that  folk  medicine  was  a relic  of  times  past,  well  on  its 
way  to  extinction.  Believing  this,  the  popularity  of  a Winston-Salem 
herbalist  was  all  the  more  intriguing  to  me  when  I began  studying  her 
and  her  customers  in  November,  1974.  On  Saturday  mornings  she 
could  be  found  at  the  local  farmers’  market,  her  table  surrounded  by 
customers  and  curiosity  seekers  sifting  through  the  varied  bundles  of 
roots  and  neatly  tied  bags  of  leaves.  “What  you  got  good  for  a cold? 
Now  does  I bile  this  or  does  I just  chew  on  the  root?  How  much  do  I 
take  at  a time?”  The  questions  seemed  endless,  but  she  answered  them 
easily.  Looking  at  her  ancient  toy  wagon  bed  filled  with  a hodgepodge 
of  “roots,”  I saw  nothing  I could  recognize. 

In  the  weeks  that  followed,  I spent  every  Saturday  morning  at  the 
market,  watching  Flora  Johnson1  practice  a craft  handed  down  from 
her  parents  and  from  their  parents  before  them.  When  I joined  her,  she 


Clifton  Strader  studied  Flora  McDonald's  herb  selling  while  com- 
pleting an  M.A.  in  anthropology  at  Wake  Forest  University.  Mr. 
Strader  is  presently  pursuing  a Ph.D.  in  epidemiology  at  the  University 
of  Washington. 
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Customers  sampling  herbs  at  Flora  s stand.  (Photo  by  Clifton  Strader.) 


Herbs  and  Flora’s  wagon,  Winston-Salem  Farmers’  Market.  (Photo  by  Clifton 
Strader.) 
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had  been  selling  herbs  at  the  market  for  about  thirty-five  years,  at  first 
with  her  parents  and  later  taking  over  the  herb  sales  with  the  occa- 
sional help  of  one  of  her  daughters.  Most  of  Flora’s  family  was  involved 
with  the  herbs  to  one  degree  or  another.  Her  husband  and  brother 
gathered  most  of  the  plants,  sometimes  making  trips  to  Tennessee  to  ac- 
quire “spignet”  (spikenard)  and  other  plants  found  only  in  the  moun- 
tains. Her  daughter  Iris  also  helped  her  gather  the  local  varieties.  None 
of  the  family  was  as  active  in  herbalism  as  Flora,  however.  As  one  of 
her  daughters  put  it,  “I  can’t  tell  one  [herb]  from  the  other.” 

Flora’s  customers  often  brought  her  books  on  herbal  remedies.  She 
never  seemed  to  take  these  books  seriously,  telling  me  that  they  seldom 
called  an  herb  by  the  same  name  and  as  often  as  not  couldn’t  agree  on 
its  use. 

I sell  mostly  what  Mama  and  Daddy  always  sold.  Anything  but  what  they’ve  been 
sellin’  I don’t  know  nothin’  about  it,  I don’t  fool  with  it.  But  all  that  they’ve  took 
down  there  [to  the  market],  I know  what  it  is  and  where  it’s  from,  ’cause  I went 
with  them  the  last  thirty,  thirty-five  years,  ever  since  I’ve  been  big  enough  to  go 
down  on  the  market  with  them.  Things  I don’t  know,  I don’t  fool  with. 

On  a given  Saturday,  Flora  was  likely  to  have  at  least  forty  different 
kinds  of  herbs  on  sale.  Most  of  these  were  wild  plants,  supplemented 
with  sage  and  pepermint  from  her  garden.  Several  herbs  were  in  con- 
stant demand,  including  sassafras,  yellow  root,  calamus,  ginseng,  and 
spignet  root.  In  winter  the  demand  often  exceeded  her  supply,  since  the 
visible  portions  of  the  plants  died,  making  them  difficult  to  find.  If  a 
customer  needed  a root  or  herb  that  Flora  didn’t  have  on  hand,  she 
would  usually  get  it  for  them.  However,  there  were  exceptions: 

Lots  of  times,  they’ll  ask  me  about  things  I don’t  know  nothin’  about.  They’ll  ask 
me  for  a lot  of  things  I won’t  even  git.  There’s  a lot  of  things  I don’t  believe  in.  If  I 
don’t  know  nothin’  about  it,  I won’t  git  it.  They  ask  me  a lot  of  times  about 
somethin’  like  golden  seal  or  this  jimson  root,  things  like  that.  Now  they  say  that’s 
poison.  I won’t  git  nothin’  like  that  ’cause  I’m  afraid  somebody’d  git  it  through 
mistake  and  make  a tea  of  it,  drink  it,  or  maybe  the  young’uns  git  hold  of  it.  Stuff  I 
don’t  know  nothin’  about,  I don’t  git. 

Flora  had  no  opinion  on  why  the  herbs  worked,  but  her  belief  in 
their  effectiveness  was  borne  out  by  her  own  purported  use  of  them. 
“There  ain’t  many  of  ’em  but  what  I haven’t  taken  some  of.”  She  had 
also  treated  her  children  with  herbal  remedies  when  they  were  growing 
up,  and  her  daughter  Iris  treated  her  son’s  ailments  with  them. 

In  the  course  of  studying  Flora  Johnson,  I wanted  to  find  out  what 
motivated  her  continued  herb  work.  Her  prices  were  nominal:  a 
twenty-five  cents  per  bundle  standard  price  for  most  herbs  that  in- 
creased to  thirty-five  cents  per  bundle  (three  for  a dollar)  in  1976.  Con- 
sidering the  cost  of  gathering  the  herbs,  renting  market  space,  buying 
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bags,  and  other  business-related  items,  I doubted  that  the  profit  motive 
offered  sufficient  explanation.  As  Iris  put  it,  “I  told  her  it’s  a good  thing 
she’s  selling  them.  I’d  sure  raise  the  price  on  some  of  ’em.”  Flora  also 
extended  credit  to  several  customers,  and  occasionally  made  outright 
gifts  to  those  who  admitted  that  they  couldn’t  pay. 

There  were  indications  of  loyalty  between  the  herbalist  and  her 
customers.  Flora  noted  that,  when  she  had  sold  herbs  earlier  with  her 
parents  at  the  market,  customers  wouldn’t  let  her  wait  on  them, 
waiting  instead  for  her  parents  to  help  them.  Iris,  in  turn,  said  the 
same  thing  happened  to  her.  It  took  time  to  build  trust.  Regular 
customers  waited  for  Mrs.  Johnson  until  she  arrived,  and  apparently 
wouldn’t  trust  her  daughter’s  judgment.  Customers  came  to  her  from 
surrounding  communities,  sometimes  bringing  their  out-of-town 
friends  and  relatives  with  them.  Since  Flora’s  profits  seemed  so  low,  I 
asked  Iris  why  she  thought  her  mother  kept  on.  “People  needs  it.  Every 
time  you  say  somethin’  to  her,  she  says,  well,  wasn  t for  people  needin 
it  and  dependin’  on  it,  cornin’  down  every  Saturday  after  her,  she 
wouldn’t  fool  with  it.” 

The  popularity  of  the  herbs  puzzled  me.  Did  the  customers  use  them 
simply  because  they  were  cheaper  than  medicines  prescribed  by  a doc- 
tor? Flora  thought  not.  They  used  the  herbs  because  “they  was  raised 
that  way.”  There  were  other  reasons,  too.  “When  they  come  to  me  or 
Mama,  they  know  that  we  know  what  we’re  doin’,  or  else  they  ain’t 
gonna  come  and  buy  it.”  She  also  said  that  buying  herbs  from  the  local 
health  food  stores  could  give  you  no  guarantee  of  freshness  or  purity, 
even  if  they  had  the  herbs  you  wanted. 

Was  Flora  right  about  her  customers’  reasons  for  using  the  herbs? 
This  and  other  questions  could  be  answered  only  by  the  customers.  I in- 
terviewed twenty-five  of  them  to  find  out  why  they  used  the  herbs  and 
to  see  if  they  had  anything  in  common.  Head  counts  at  the  market  over 
a three  month  period  had  revealed  that  seventy  percent  of  the 
customers  were  women.  Three-fourths  of  them  were  black,  and  they 
were  most  often  middle  aged  or  older.  Flora  waited  on  an  average  of 
fifty  customers  on  a given  Saturday. 

Of  the  twenty-five  customers  I talked  with,  only  one  was  not  an  ac- 
tive church  member.  Their  formal  education  ranged  from  one  person 
who  had  never  attended  school  to  two  others  who  had  completed  two 
years  of  college.  Nineteen  of  them  had  never  finished  high  school.  Most 
of  the  customers  who  were  still  working  were  employed  in  local  in- 
dustries. Over  three-fourths  of  the  respondents  told  me  that  herbal 
remedies  had  been  a part  of  their  childhood,  remembering  that  their 
parents  and  grandparents  had  used  herbs  for  many  common  ailments. 
Frequently  this  tradition  was  attributed  to  the  lack  of  doctors  and  a 
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more  self-reliant  attitude  of  former  generations.  People  back  then 
“didn’t  know  what  a real  doctor  was.”  One  customer  noted  “they 
didn’t  know  hardly  what  medicine  was.  The  old  people,  they’d  always 
when  you  got  sick,  go  right  to  the  woods  and  git  the  herbs  and  fix  ’em.” 
Another  woman  said  that  “in  our  generation,  if  we  had  a cold,  my 
mother  would  just  git  pine  needles  and  make  a tea.  God  was  with  those 
old  people  back  then.  You  couldn’t  get  no  doctor.” 

The  customers  used  herbs  for  a variety  of  complaints.  These  could 
be  divided  into  two  groups:  common  ailments  such  as  colds  and  upset 
stomach,  and  long-term  conditions  such  as  arthritis  and  diabetes.  Flora 
stocked  no  less  than  ten  herbs  for  cardiovascular  problems,  ten  for 
colds,  and  eight  herbs  useful  in  treating  digestive  complaints.  The 
customers  who  felt  they  used  herbs  regularly  tended  to  have  tried  many 
different  herbs  at  various  times.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  trend  was 
that  of  using  a few  of  the  herbs  consistently  for  some  ailments  rather 
than  treating  all  complaints  with  herbal  remedies. 

Past  association  with  herbal  use  appeared  strongest  in  influencing 
customers  to  keep  on  using  herbal  remedies.  Many  of  them  were  taught 
by  their  parents  and  grandparents.  Others  said  that  curiosity  had 
prompted  them  to  try  herbs,  or  friends  had  recommended  that  they  try 
them.  Perhaps  the  most  unusual  influence  was  given  by  a seventy-year- 
old  woman  who  revealed  that  her  deceased  grandmother  had  appeared 
to  her  in  a dream  and  told  her  to  take  sage  tea  for  her  fever. 

The  customers  displayed  loyalty  to  Flora  for  several  reasons.  Many 
of  those  interviewed  had  bought  herbs  from  Mrs.  Johnson’s  parents 
long  before  she  had  taken  over  the  sales.  They  emphasized  her 
knowledge  of  how  to  use  the  herbs  and  her  willingness  to  get  the 
curatives  they  needed  if  she  didn’t  have  them  in  stock.  “When  I first 
went  up  there,  I just  talked  with  her  and  asked  her  what  I should  take, 
and  she  just  picked  it  out.  It  really  helped,  too,  and  I’d  like  to  give  her 
credit  for  it  because  I didn’t  know  anything  about  it.”  Had  they  ever 
bought  herbs  from  other  sources?  “I  think  there  was  some  more  that 
did  sell  it  at  the  old  market,  but  I’d  always  go  to  her  because  I felt  like 
she  knew  more.” 

Flora’s  customers  expressed  a variety  of  reasons  for  preferring  her- 
bal remedies,  among  them  the  “natural”  quality  of  the  herbs.  I was 
told  that  commercial  drugs  were  likely  to  have  been  adulterated  in 
some  manner.  One  woman  preferred  herbs  “because  the  herbs  is  more 
stronger  than  the  doctor’s  medicine.  The  doctor’s  medicine,  it’ll  work, 
but  it’s  not  as  strong.  It’s  not  as  good  as  the  roots.”  Another  customer 
offered  this  explanation: 
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You  see,  we  used  herbs  before  we  had  all  this  patent  medicine,  and  it’s  more  pure  if 
you  can  git  the  real  thing.  But  now  they  dilute  so  many  things,  stretchin’  it  and 
costin’  you  a whole  lot  of  money  and  everything — not  [that]  the  doctors  don’t 
believe  in  herbs.  The  first  medicines  we  used  came  out  of  the  ground,  was  roots. 

Flora  had  told  me  that  her  customers  used  herbs  “because  they  was 
raised  that  way.”  The  explanation  made  sense,  judging  from  what  I 
heard  from  customers  and  observed  at  the  market.  Middle-aged  or 
older,  often  from  a rural  background  where  the  use  of  herbs  had  been 
common,  it  seemed  that  the  customers  who  had  moved  to  the  city 
(nineteen  of  them  had  lived  in  Winston-Salem  for  over  twenty  years) 
had  brought  a little  of  the  rural  tradition  with  them.  Perhaps  using 
herbal  remedies  was,  in  a sense,  an  adherence  to  the  belief  that  the 
“old-fashioned”  way  of  doing  things  still  had  merit.  Living  in  a city,  it 
might  be  hard  to  find  the  “roots.”  The  individual  might  have  forgotten 
exactly  which  herb  was  used  to  treat  which  ailment,  or  what  the  plant 
looked  like.  But  Flora  Johnson  knew  where  to  find  the  herbs  and  how 
to  use  them.  In  knowing  these  things,  she  was  a valuable  resource  for 
those  people  who  preferred  doctoring  themselves  with  “roots.” 

I last  saw  Flora  in  the  fall  of  1977.  She  was  still  answering  the  same 
questions,  and  the  same  familiar  faces  were  rummaging  through  the 
old  wagon  bed.  The  pattern  was  familiar.  Nothing  seemed  to  have 
changed  much.  I remembered  once  having  asked  Flora  if  she  thought 
life  were  as  good  now  as  it  used  to  be,  or  if  things  had  changed  too  fast 
to  suit  her.  Her  answer  was  characteristically  matter-of-fact: 

I don’t  see  too  much  difference.  Back  then  I was  raisin’  a bunch  of  little  young’uns 
and  had  to  git  out  and  work  about  every  day  doin’  somethin’  to  feed  ’em.  Now  they 
all  out  and  gone  and  they  bring  their  young1  uns  in  and  I still  got  plenty  of  ’em  to 
feed,  so  I don’t  see  too  much  difference. 

NOTES 

1.  Informants’  names  have  been  changed  at  their  request.  Interview  tapes  are  in  the 
author’s  files. 
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Tobacco  Medicine 
by  C.W.  Sullivan  III 


Most  of  what  the  average  American  knows  about  tobacco  today 
comes  either  from  cigarette  company  advertising  or  from  the  Federal 
Government.  But  among  the  small,  rural  tobacco  farmers  in  North 
Carolina  and  among  other  North  Carolina  folk  in  general,  there  is 
tobacco  lore  which  has  persisted  since  before  the  white  man  was  in- 
troduced to  that  particular  herb  by  the  Native  Americans.  The  most 
obvious  and  collectable  example  of  this  lore  is  in  the  general  area  of 
herbal  remedies — tobacco  medicine.  This  paper  will  present  a brief 
summary  of  the  history  of  tobacco  as  an  herbal  medicine,  establish  the 
contemporary  uses  of  tobacco  as  a folk  cure,  and  comment  on  the 
nature  of  current  tobacco  medicine  in  eastern  North  Carolina. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  western  European  peoples  inhaled 
smoke — often  from  pipes — for  ages  before  they  discovered  the  dried 
tobacco  leaf,  although  it  is  not  always  certain  what  substance  was  used 
to  produce  the  smoke.  Hippocrates,  Dioscorides,  Pliny,  and  Galen, 
among  others,  prescribed  “the  inhalation  of  smoke  for  the  treatment  of 
asthma  and  for  some  other  ailments.”  And  the  material  which  was 
burned  to  supply  the  smoke  was  often  dried  cow  dung.1  As  the  Virginia 
Slims’  advertisements  suggests,  we  have  come  a long  way. 

From  evidence  in  Virgil  Vogel’s  American  Indian  Medicine,  it 
seems  that  the  Native  Americans  were  relatively  temperate  in  their  use 
of  tobacco  as  a cure. 

Indians  west  of  the  Mississippi  used  tobacco  in  three  ways.  Combined  with  chips 
of  water  oak  as  a discutient,  it  was  applied  to  abscesses,  “gatherings,”  and  other 
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local  inflammations.  The  leaves  were  laid  warm  over  the  afflicted  part  and  kept 
moist  by  continual  addition  of  the  infusion  to  them.  The  dried  leaf  was  applied  to 
old  ulcers,  and  the  leaves  were  also  steeped  in  bear’s  grease  for  use  as  an  embroca- 
tion on  swellings  and  cutaneous  and  eruptive  diseases.  This  method  was  frequently 
used  externally  for  dropsy,  and  an  application  to  the  abdomen  was  thought  to  act 
as  a vermifuge.2 

According  to  Vogel,  most  of  the  tribes  seemed  to  have  had  only  two  or 
three  medicinal  uses  for  the  herb,  but  the  Mayans  are  recorded  as  hav- 
ing had  at  least  a dozen  different  ailments  for  which  a tobacco  remedy 
was  prescribed.  Among  the  Indians,  of  course,  tobacco  was  also  used  in 
various  rituals  and  ceremonies.3 

When  the  western  Europeans  began  to  use  tobacco  as  a medicine, 
they  expanded  its  areas  of  application  tremendously.  In  1560,  Jean 
Nicot,  after  whom  nicotine  takes  its  name,  wrote  “to  a friend,  the 
Grand  Prior,  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  that  he  had  acquired  an  Indian 
herb  of  marvellous  curative  powers.”  And  by  the  early  1600’s,  tobacco, 
alone  and  in  various  compounds,  was  being  used  to  cure  everything 
from  bad  breath  to  gonorrhea.4  People  at  all  levels  of  society  found  it 
beneficial. 

Catherine  de  Medici  took  as  snuff  the  leaves  presented  her  by  Nicot.  For  the 
headaches  of  her  son  Charles  IX,  snuff  was  prescribed,  and  thus  patronized  by 
royalty,  its  use  speedily  became  a practice  of  the  beau-monde.5 

Physicians  on  the  Continent  and  in  Britain  lauded  the  powers  of  tobac- 
co, and  medicated  snuffs  were  largely  sold  as  “cure-all-ills.”6 

Monardes  in  Seville  and  many  other  physicians  became  famous  for  their  cures  for 
bites,  headaches,  colds,  rheumatism,  and  the  rest... in  England,  the  distinguished 
doctor  William  Barclay  called  the  plant  ‘one  of  the  best  and  surest  remedies  in  the 
world’  for  apoplexy  and  giddiness.7 

And  Samuel  Pepys  comments  that  he  took  to  tobacco,  as  did  many 
others,  to  ward  off  the  ills  of  the  Great  Plague  of  the  1660  s.8 

As  Europeans  came  to  the  Americas  in  ever-increasing  numbers, 
they  brought  their  tobacco  remedies  with  them.  In  American  Folklore, 
Richard  Dorson  quotes  the  commentary  of  one  John  Josselyn,  a 
seventeenth- century  writer  who  published  an  entire  volume  on  New 
England  medicine.  Josselyn  enumerated  the  virtues  of  tobacco  as 
follows: 

It  helps  digestion,  the  gout,  the  toothache,  prevents  infection  by  scents;  it  heats  the 
cold,  and  cools  them  that  sweat,  feedeth  the  hungry,  spent  spirits  restoreth, 
purgeth  the  stomach,  killQth  nits  and  lice;  the  juice  of  the  green  leaf  healeth  green 
wounds,  although  poisoned;  the  syrup  for  many  diseases,  the  smoke  for  the 
phthisic,  cough  of  the  lungs,  distillations  of  rheum,  and  all  the  diseases  of  a cold 
and  moist  cause;  good  for  all  bodies  cold  and  moist  taken  upon  an  empty  stomach; 
taken  upon  a full  stomach  it  precipitates  digestion.9 

Josselyn  does  admit,  however,  that  taken  to  excess  tobacco  can  “dry  out 
the  body,  inflame  the  blood,  hurt  the  brain,  and  weaken  the  eyes  and 
the  sinews.”10 
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To  be  sure,  there  were  those  who  spoke  out  against  tobacco.  King 
James  I may  have  written  the  most  famous  protest,  the  “Counterblaste 
to  Tobacco,”  but  others,  including  Cotton  Mather,  added  their  injunc- 
tions against  its  use  in  any  form.  But  Mather,  among  most  colonials, 
realized  the  profit  to  be  made  from  this  crop  and,  therefore,  moderated 
his  position  somewhat.  As  an  “early  president  of  William  and  Mary 
College  put  it,  tobacco  was  ‘an  odd  Commodity  to  make  the  Staple  and 
Riches  of  a Country’.”11 

The  colonial  period  was  the  high  water  mark  for  the  use  of  tobacco; 
as  medicine  thereafter,  it  began  to  decline.  It  has  not,  however,  died 
out  completely  as  a folk  remedy.  A perfect  example  of  gesunkenes 
Kulturgut,  an  item  whose  currency  moves  from  professional  learning 
to  folk  belief,  tobacco  remedies  are  no  longer  a part  of 
A. M.  A. -sanctioned  procedures  but  do  continue  to  exist  among  the  folk, 
handed  down  traditionally.  The  general  currency  of  such  remedies  is 
easy  to  establish.  Vance  Randolph’s  Ozark  Superstitions  and  Volume 
VI  of  The  Frank  C.  Brown  Collection  of  North  Carolina  Folklore  con- 
tain a great  many  remedies  which  call  for  the  application  of  tobacco  or 
compounds  containing  tobacco.  In  addition,  Katherine  T.  Kell’s  arti- 
cle, “Tobacco  in  Folk  Cures,”  JAF,  78(1965),  pp.  99-114,  provides  an 
excellent  historical  survey  and  an  extensive  bibliography  as  well  as 
listing  a great  number  of  folk  cures  under  the  following  headings: 
disinfectant,  respiratory  ailments,  head  ailments,  internal  ailments, 
skin  ailments,  and  love  philters. 

Each  of  these  three  collections  provides  an  inclusive  listing  of  the 
medicinal  uses  to  which  tobacco  is  put,  but  only  The  Brown  Collection 
gives  any  indication  of  the  relative  popularity  of  any  one  remedy.  My 
fieldwork,  on  the  other  hand,  does  suggest  that  one  remedy,  using 
tobacco  on  bee  stings,  is  much  more  popular  in  eastern  North  Carolina 
than  any  other  remedy.  Before  commenting  on  that,  two  general  obser- 
vations need  to  be  made.  First,  this  fieldwork  is  recent  and  is  relegated 
to  Pitt  County,  in  which  East  Carolina  University  is  located,  and  the 
immediate  surrounding  counties.12  The  distribution  of  items  collected 
is  fairly  even  from  county  to  county,  especially  as  those  remedies  col- 
lected from  ECU  students  are  assigned  to  the  students’  home  counties. 
The  second  point  is  that  these  tobacco  remedies,  while  most  popular 
among  the  rural  farm  population,  are  also  quite  widely  known  among 
the  town-dwellers  and  other  non-farming  informants.  Because  of  this 
geographic  and  social  distribution,  the  items  studied  for  this  paper  may 
be  said  to  be  representative  not  only  of  the  tobacco  remedies  of  the  area 
but  also  representative  of  the  relative  popularity  of  the  specific  applica- 
tions. 
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The  most  popular  medicinal  use  of  tobacco,  as  mentioned  above,  is 
on  a wasp  or  bee  sting.  Fully  eighty  percent  of  all  items  collected  in- 
dicated a belief  that  tobacco,  alone  or  in  combination  with  another 
substance,  would  relieve  the  pain  and,  sometimes,  reduce  the  swelling 
caused  by  a bee  or  wasp  sting.  In  addition,  several  informants  reported 
that  the  tobacco  would  “draw  out  the  poison”  and/or  “draw  out  the 
stinger.”  The  tobacco  used  must  be  cured  tobacco;  the  raw  leaf  does 
not  work.  Any  cured  tobacco — chewing  tobacco,  snuff,  cigar  tobacco, 
or  cigarette  tobacco — seems  to  work,  and  some  remedies  just  call  for 
tobacco  while  others  specify  one  or  two  of  the  above-named  varieties. 
Moreover,  most  of  the  informants  specified  that  the  tobacco  must  be 
wet;  and  although  some  remedies  call  for  “chewing”  or  “chewed” 
tobacco,  others  merely  say  to  put  the  tobacco  on  the  sting  and  then  wet 
the  tobacco.  One  informant  suggested  wetting  the  tobacco  with  spit. 
Finally,  there  are  other  substances  with  which  the  tobacco  juice  may 
be  mixed.  One  informant  suggested  a mixture  of  chewing  tobacco  and 
meat  tenderizer,  and  another  suggested  mixing  the  tobacco  juice  with 
tomato  juice.  Mixtures  of  tobacco  and  other  substances  as  a remedy  for 
bee  stings  are  very  rare,  perhaps  because  immediate  action  is  required 
and  there  is  little  time  even  for  simple  concoctions.  In  any  case,  such 
mixtures  account  for  only  about  ten  percent  of  the  bee  sting  remedies. 

There  are  only  four  other  remedies  which  make  up  the  remaining 
twenty  percent  of  the  collected  items.  Eight  percent  of  the  items  are 
cures  for  insect  bites.  Three  percent  of  these  are,  specifically,  spider 
bite  remedies,  but  these  are  all  also  considered  as  general  cures  (that  is, 
they  can  be  used  on  all  insect  bites) . These  call  for  chewed  tobacco  or 
tobacco  juice  to  be  applied  to  the  spot  to  relieve  the  pain  and  the  swell- 
ing. Another  eight  percent  of  the  collected  items  are  cures  for 
pneumonia.  In  these  cures,  tobacco  is  mixed  with  other  ingre- 
dients— chiefly  lard,  kerosene,  turpentine,  and/or  mustard 
plaster— for  external  application.  As  one  informant  noted,  “It’ll  draw 
your  damn  eyeballs  out,  but  it’ll  ease  the  pneumonia.”  Two  percent  of 
the  items  suggest  spitting  tobacco  juice  into  snake  bites  to  draw  out  the 
poison,  and  the  remaining  two  percent  suggest  blowing  smoke  into  a 
person’s  ears  to  relieve  the  pain  of  an  earache. 

I found  no  evidence  of  the  many  other  applications  cited  in  The 
Brown  Collection  or  by  Randolph  or  Kell  and  have  drawn  a tentative 
conclusion  that  these  other  applications  do  not  survive  widely  in 
eastern  North  Carolina.  Of  the  ones  that  do  survive,  however,  it  is 
possible  to  say  that  they  are  quite  ancient.  According  to  Vogel,  the  In- 
dians used  tobacco  to  deal  with  bee  or  wasp  stings,  on  insect  and  snake 
bites,  and  for  earaches;  and  the  Indians  may  have  used  tobacco  to  treat 
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a sickness  which  we,  today,  would  label  pneumonia.13  In  addition,  The 
Brown  Collection  cites  each  of  these  cures,  except  for  those  for 
pneumonia.  Bee  sting  remedies  using  tobacco  are  one  third  of  the  total 
bee  sting  remedies  in  The  Brown  Collection,  general  insect  remedies 
using  tobacco  make  up  one  third  of  that  group,  snake  bite  remedies  us- 
ing tobacco  are  twelve  percent  of  that  group,  and  earache  remedies 
calling  for  tobacco  smoke  are  ten  percent  of  that  group.14  The  relative 
ratios  in  The  Brown  Collection  resemble  the  ratios  in  my  collection. 

The  continuing  popularity  of  tobacco  as  a bee  sting  remedy  may  be 
a result  of  the  popular  belief  in  its  drawing  power.  The  bee  sting 
remedies,  the  insect  bite  remedies,  and  the  snake  bite  remedies  all  in- 
clude the  idea  that  tobacco  will  draw  out  the  poison  and/or  draw  out 
the  stinger.  Fifty  percent  of  the  sting  and  bite  remedies  use  the  word 
“draw,”  “pull,”  “absorb,”  or  “take  out”  in  the  text  of  the  cure.  This 
same  drawing  power  is  a part  of  many  of  the  remedies  listed  in  The 
Brown  Collection,  Randolph’s  Ozark  Superstitions,  and  Kell’s  “Tobac- 
co in  Folk  Cures.” 

There  is  at  least  one  important  thing  to  be  learned  from  this  small 
collection.  An  obvious  point  would  be  that  tobacco  cures  still  exist  in 
eastern  North  Carolina,  but  the  important  point  is  that  the  existing 
cures  seem  to  be  narrowing  in  scope  and  that  those  which  continue  to 
survive  are  among  the  oldest  cures,  dating  back  to  Native  American 
medicinal  practices.  But  tobacco  may  not  remain  as  a folk  medicine  for 
the  official  scientific  research  agencies  have  not  given  up  on  the  “nox- 
ious weed”:  experiments  in  extracting  protein  from  tobacco  are  going 
on  right  now,  and  tobacco’s  public  image  may  yet  be  redeemed. 
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1.  Stoneware  face  jug,  alkaline  glaze,  made  by  Lanier  Meaders,  Mossy  Creek, 
White  County,  Ga.  (height  8V2”). 


2.  Stoneware  jug,  salt  glaze,  made  by 
Himer  Fox,  Chatham  County,  N.C. 

(height  7 7/8”). 


3.  Stoneware  churn,  alkaline  glaze,  made 
by  Sam  Propst,  Vale,  Lincoln  County, 
N.C.  (height  18”). 
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Pursuing  Pots:  On  Writing 
a History  of  North  Carolina  Folk  Pottery 

by  Charles  G.  Zug,  III 


This  essay  is  respectfully  dedicated  to  Enoch  William  Alexander 
Reinhardt  (1903-1978),  a skilled  potter  and  generous  friend. 

Only  in  the  last  decade  have  substantial  numbers  of  folklorists 
begun  to  apply  their  skills  and  insights  to  traditional  material  artifacts 
like  houses,  quilts,  chairs  or  gravestones.  Until  about  1968,  the  year  in 
which  Henry  Classic’s  Pattern  in  the  Material  Folk  Culture  of  the 
Eastern  United  States 1 appeared,  most  folklorists  had  contented 
themselves  with  studying  the  familiar  verbal  artifacts:  songs,  tales, 
proverbs,  riddles,  dramas  and  the  like.  But  Glassie’s  important  essay 
has  played  a seminal  role  in  expanding  American  folklore  studies. 
Now,  the  term  “folklife”  is  on  every  lip;  new  monographs  and  courses 
on  material  culture  appear  almost  monthly;  and  the  camera  threatens 
to  replace  the  tape  recorder  as  the  emblem  of  the  folklorist’s  craft. 

My  own  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  material  culture  occurred  in 
the  spring  of  1974  when  John  Burrison,  a prominent  Georgia  folklorist, 
presented  me  with  a face  jug  made  by  the  well-known  folk  potter 
Lanier  Meaders.2 1 was  immediately  taken  with  its  smooth,  green  glaze 


Associate  Professor  of  English  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  and  book  review  editor  of  the  Southern  Folklore  Quarter- 
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through  both  his  university  classes  and  his  publications.  He  presently  is 
writing  a history  of  North  Carolina  folk  pottery. 
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and  pop-eyed  intensity  (Figure  1).  It  bore  a general  resemblance  to  cer- 
tain pre-Columbian  and  African  forms  I had  seen,  but  it  had  been 
made  by  a white  Southerner  living  in  a quiet  rural  community  in  north 
Georgia.  My  initial  curiosity  led  me  to  begin  looking  closely  at  old  pot- 
tery in  flea  markets  and  antique  shops,  and  shortly  thereafter  I pur- 
chased a small,  salt-glazed  stoneware  jug  signed  “H  FOX”  at  a country 
auction  (Figure  2) . At  the  time  I had  no  idea  that  the  piece  was  either 
“salt-glazed”  or  “stoneware”  and  neither  did  the  auctioneer — but  I was 
reasonably  certain  that  it  had  been  made  in  North  Carolina. 

My  next  recourse  was  the  library,  where  I discovered  a number  of 
substantial,  well-illustrated  volumes  on  American  pottery  by  Harold  F. 
Guilland,3  John  Ramsay4  and  John  Spargo.5  Here  began  my  education 
on  clays  and  glazes  and  the  general  history  of  pottery  in  the  United 
States.  But  these  works — and  I soon  found  many  others — proved  total- 
ly unsatisfactory  in  explaining  my  recent  acquisitions.  In  the  first 
place,  they  were  essentially  aesthetic  or  object-oriented  in  their  ap- 
proach. That  is,  they  treated  each  pot  as  an  independent  work  of  art, 
usually  emphasizing  its  decoration,  and  provided  relatively  little  infor- 
mation on  the  processes  of  the  craft,  the  functions  of  the  pieces  made, 
and  the  cultural  backgrounds  of  the  potters  and  their  clientele.  Second, 
these  standard  works  demonstrated  little  concern  for  Southern  pottery, 
preferring  instead  the  better  known  and  more  elaborate  traditions  of 
New  England,  the  Middle  Atlantic  region  and,  to  a lesser  degree,  the 
Middle  West.  Typically,  they  cited  the  lack  of  written  records,  the 
isolation,  the  primitive  methods,  and  the  purely  utilitarian  nature  of 
the  Southern  wares  as  barriers  to  their  full  study  and  appreciation.6 

Although  stymied  in  my  attempts  to  learn  anything  about  the  two 
jugs  I had  acquired,  I did  find  repeated  references  to  two  distinct 
ceramic  traditions  in  North  Carolina:  the  Moravians  and  Jugtown.  The 
Moravians  journeyed  south  from  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  in  1753 
and  settled  in  what  is  now  Winston-Salem  in  Forsythe  County.  The 
first  potter,  Gottfried  Aust,  arrived  two  years  later  and  began  produc- 
ing much  needed  wares  in  1756.  He  and  his  successors  turned  out  a 
wide  range  of  forms,  primarily  in  German-style  earthenware,  but  also 
in  English-inspired  stoneware  and  creamware,  and  even  some  faience, 
a fine,  colorfully  glazed  pottery.  This  achievement  has  been  fully 
documented  by  John  Bivins,  Jr.,  in  The  Moravian  Potters  in  North 
Carolina.7  At  the  other  end  of  the  time  scale  is  the  now  famous 
Jugtown,  a pottery  established  about  1921  in  northern  Moore  County, 
an  area  once  dotted  with  small  shops  producing  utilitarian  redware 
and  stoneware.  The  owners,  a socially  prominent  couple  from  Raleigh 
named  Jacques  and  Juliana  Busbee,  set  to  work  to  draw  on  and  redirect 
the  now  moribund  folk  tradition  by  introducing  new  forms,  glazes  and 
technology.  The  result  was  a more  eclectic,  artistic  pottery  that  was 
retailed  to  an  international  clientele.8 
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As  reassuring  as  it  was  to  find  something  in  print  on  North  Carolina 
pottery,  I could  not  make  any  solid  connections  between  my  salt- glazed 
Fox  jug  and  either  the  Moravians  or  Jugtown.  To  further  complicate 
matters,  I had  also  begun  to  notice  many  pieces  of  stoneware  with  yet 
another  type  of  glaze,  a lustrous,  glassy  coating  that  ran  down  the  sides 
of  the  pieces  in  thick  rivulets  of  dark  green  or  honey  brown  (Figure  3). 
Only  later  would  I discover  that  this  was  an  alkaline  glaze,  the  same 
that  covered  my  Meaders  face  jug. 

Today,  five  years  after  my  first  explorations,  I can  look  back  with 
some  amusement  at  my  initial  gropings  and  confusion.  Since  that  time 
I have  driven  about  15,000  miles,  interviewed  several  hundred  per- 
sons, examined  dozens  of  old  kiln  and  shop  sites,  and  taken  thousands 
of  slides  and  photographs.  Many  questions  remain  unanswered,  but  the 
broad  patterns — as  well  as  enough  fine  details  on  dates,  names,  places 
and  relationships — have  emerged  to  permit  a reasonably  accurate 
history  of  the  folk  potters  of  North  Carolina.  In  essence,  the  Moravians 
and  Jugtown  mark  the  beginning  and  end  of  this  tradition;  in  between 
are  some  500  rural  farmer-potters  who  plied  their  craft  with  horse- 
drawn  pug  mills,  treadle  wheels  and  groundhog  kilns,  and  produced 
literally  millions  of  gallons  of  pottery  that  remains  almost  totally  un- 
documented. 

Certainly  there  is  ample  reason  for  this  neglect.  First,  as  I learned  at 
the  outset  of  my  research,  there  are  few  written  records  available.  This 
is  in  obvious  contrast  to  the  Moravians,  a highly  organized  and  self- 
conscious  community,  who  kept  written  records  of  all  their  activities. 
In  fact,  we  know  more  about  the  pranks  and  mischievous  behavior  of 
the  most  unruly  Moravian  apprentices  than  we  do  about  the  lives  of 
such  prolific  potters  as  Daniel  Seagle  of  Lincoln  County  or  Jacob  Dor- 
ris Craven  of  Moore  County.9  Second,  the  potters  were  dispersed  over 
the  Piedmont  and  even,  in  a few  cases,  into  the  mountains  and  the 
coastal  plain.  Such  a large  and  diffuse  tradition — one  spanning  ap- 
proximately two  centuries — presents  obvious  problems,  particularly  in 
contrast  with  the  Moravians,  who  worked  at  just  two  sites,  Bethabara 
and  Salem.  Finally,  there  is  the  relentlessly  utilitarian  nature  of  the 
pottery,  almost  all  of  it  designed  for  the  preparation  and  storage  of 
foods  essential  to  an  agrarian  way  of  life.  In  the  1860  Census  of 
Manufactures,  for  example,  J.  D.  Craven  reported  that  he  had  produc- 
ed 6000  gallons  of  “Jugs,  churns,  crocks  and  pitchers.”  Storage  jars, 
bowls,  dishes  and  other  homely  forms  were  also  common,  most  of  them 
somewhat  hastily  turned  and  lacking  in  consciously  applied  decora- 
tion. Not  surprisingly,  collectors,  curators  and  scholars  have  belit- 
tled— or  at  best,  ignored — most  Southern  folk  pottery  in  favor  of  the 
more  ornate  products  of  the  Moravians,  Pennsylvania  Germans  or  nor- 
thern stoneware  manufacturers. 
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Each  of  these  obstacles — the  lack  of  records,  the  size  of  the  tradi- 
tion, and  the  anonymous,  functional  nature  of  the  pottery — is  a for- 
midable one,  yet  there  are  ways  to  remove  or  circumvent  most  of  them. 
At  the  beginning  I was  fortunate  to  receive  counsel  from  John  Bur- 
rison,  who  had  already  formulated  a viable  approach  to  the  study  of 
Georgia  pottery.10  Shortly  thereafter,  I met  Dorothy  and  Walter 
Auman,  both  of  them  potters  and  also  owners  of  the  Potter’s  Museum 
in  Seagrove,  Randolph  County.  Dot,  in  particular,  had  already  carried 
out  extensive  research  on  the  potters  of  her  region;  she  had  even  pur- 
chased her  own  microfilm  reader  and  had  spent  long  evenings  poring 
over  the  census  records.  A member  of  the  Cole  Family,11  one  of  the 
oldest  and  largest  pottery  “dynasties”  in  North  Carolina,  she  willingly 
shared  her  ideas  on  the  craft  and  allowed  me  to  examine  and 
photograph  the  artifacts  in  the  Potter’s  Museum.  Many  other  per- 
sons— antique  dealers,  collectors,  curators,  scholars,  and  of  course, 
potters — assisted  me  in  various  ways,  both  large  and  small,  and  enabl- 
ed me  to  carry  out  a five-pronged  investigation  into  the  pottery, 
historical  sources,  site  archeology,  oral  history,  and  the  living  craft. 
While  this  order  is  in  no  sense  “chronological”  or  even  based  on  my  ac- 
tual experience,  it  represents  a gradual  movement  from  the  common 
approaches  to  pottery  (the  wares  and  written  records)  to  the  work  of 
the  anthropologist  and  ultimately,  to  the  characteristic  methods  of  the 
folklorist,  with  his  tape  recorder,  camera  and  full  contextual  analysis. 

My  starting  point  was  necessarily  the  pots  themselves.  To  the  un- 
trained eye,  old  jugs  or  churns  look  depressingly  similar;  but  with 
careful  study  the  particular  shape,  glaze,  color  or  texture  may  provide 
solid  clues  to  the  origins,  maker,  era  or  use.  And  the  only  way  to  learn 
to  “read”  old  pots  is  to  examine  and  handle  as  many  of  them  as  is  possi- 
ble. On  the  whole,  the  old  wares  are  very  durable  and  yet  com- 
paratively inexpensive  and  common.  Most  owners  appreciate  the  tac- 
tile qualities  of  their  pieces  and  rarely  object  when  others  show  a 
similar  enthusiasm.  This  was,  after  all,  a pottery  that  was  made  to  be 
held  and  used,  not  one  designed  for  distant  viewing  in  whatnots  or 
china  cabinets. 

The  traditional  potter,  like  his  counterparts  in  architecture  or  fur- 
niture or  textiles,  had  a distinctly  limited  repertory.  He  was  restricted 
to  local  raw  materials,  relied  on  a time-tested  technology,  and  made 
what  he  was  sure  was  useful  and  would  sell.  More  specifically,  the  folk 
potter  in  North  Carolina  used  two  kinds  of  clay  to  produce  redware 
and  stoneware,  and  employed,  at  most,  half  a dozen  glazes.  A clear 
understanding  of  each  type  is  essential  and  provides  the  basis  for  more 
extended  analyses. 
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Redware,  or  earthenware  as  it  is  often  called,  is  made  from  an 
ocher-colored  surface  clay  that  contains  considerable  amounts  of  iron 
and  other  impurities.  Red  clay  is  a familiar  sight  in  North  Carolina  in 
freshly  plowed  fields  and  along  the  sides  of  newly  excavated  roads,  and 
remains  in  common  use  in  the  form  of  bricks  and  flowerpots.  Redware 
was  the  predominant  type  of  pottery  made  in  the  United  States  until 
the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  at  which  time  it  was  largely 
displaced  by  the  stronger,  more  vitreous  stoneware.  However,  it  con- 
tinued to  be  produced  into  the  twentieth  century  by  certain  ethnic 
groups  such  as  the  Pennsylvania  Germans,  as  well  as  by  rural  folk  pot- 
ters in  many  sections  of  the  country.  Redware  is  normally  coated  with  a 
lead  glaze  to  make  it  watertight  and  then  burned  to  a relatively  low 
1800  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  the  kiln.  The  resulting  pieces  occur  in  ear- 
thy tones  of  yellow,  orange,  red  and  brown,  and  tend  to  be  very  brittle 
and  porous.  However,  redware  withstands  thermal  shock  far  better 
than  stoneware  and  was  often  used  for  cooking  in  the  form  of  beanpots 
and  “dirt  dishes.”  During  the  eighteenth  century  or  before,  redware 
was  commonly  burned  in  small,  semispherical  “bee-hive”  kilns.12 
Later,  however,  the  North  Carolina  potters  burned  their  orders  of  pie 
dishes  and  flowerpots  in  the  large,  rectangular  groundhog  kilns,  which 
were  designed  for  stoneware.  Normally,  the  redware  was  fired 
separately,  as  it  required  a lower  maturing  temperature,  and  hence, 
far  less  wood  and  labor. 

The  first  stoneware  potter  in  the  United  States  was  probably  Johan 
Willem  Crolius,  a German  immigrant  who  arrived  in  Manhattan  in 
1718. 13  By  the  end  of  the  century,  large  stocks  of  stoneware  clay  had 
been  discovered,  and  the  public  was  eager  to  purchase  the  new  jugs 
and  jars  and  pitchers,  because  they  were  durable,  vitreous,  easy  to 
clean  and  lead-free.  While  no  precise  documentation  exists,  it  appears 
that  stoneware  was  first  produced  in  quantity  in  North  Carolina  dur- 
ing the  initial  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  A salt  glaze  was 
employed  in  the  eastern  Piedmont,  with  the  major  concentration  of 
potters  occurring  in  Randolph,  Moore  and  Chatham  Counties.  This 
technique  was  invented  in  Germany  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  later 
spread  to  England  and  the  United  States.  However,  in  the  western 
Piedmont — notably  along  the  western  border  of  Lincoln  and  Catawba 
Counties — and  to  a lesser  extent  in  the  Asheville  region,  potters  used  an 
alkaline  (ash)  glaze  for  their  stoneware.  This  is  a distinctly  Southern 
glaze.14  Other  than  the  Orient  where  it  was  and  still  is  widely  used,  it  is 
found  only  in  the  southeastern  United  States,  from  North  Carolina 
south  to  Florida  and  west  to  Texas.  These  two  glazes — the  salt  and  the 
alkaline — distinguish  the  twro  major  traditions  of  North  Carolina 
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stoneware.  In  the  former,  the  potter  introduces  salt  into  the  kiln  when 
it  is  at  full  heat  (2300  degrees  Fahrenheit);  the  salt  vaporizes  and  forms 
a coating  of  sodium  silicate  on  the  exposed  surfaces  of  the  pots.  By  con- 
trast, the  western  potters  dipped  their  greenware  (dried  but  unfired 
pieces)  into  a glaze  solution  (typically,  wood  ashes,  ground  glass,  slip 
and  water)  before  setting  it  into  the  kiln.  At  full  heat,  the  glaze  melted, 
producing  the  characteristic  thick,  runny,  brown  or  green  glassy  sur- 
face. 

While  the  bulk  of  the  stoneware  was  burned  with  either  a salt  or  an 
alkaline  glaze,  the  traditional  potter  had  several  other  options 
available.  The  most  important  was  Albany  slip,  a fine,  powdered  clay 
mined  along  the  Hudson  River  and  shipped  south  in  barrels.  The  potter 
simply  added  enough  water  to  form  a creamy  slip,  dipped  his  ware  into 
the  solution,  and  then  placed  it  in  the  kiln  when  it  was  dry.  The  result 
was  a smooth  chocolate  brown  to  black  glaze,  as  illustrated  on  the 
churn  in  Figure  4.  In  the  eastern  Piedmont,  potters  sometimes  salted 
the  slip-coated  wares,  producing  a green  to  mustard  yellow  glaze  local- 
ly known  as  “frogskin”  (Figure  5).  In  the  west,  the  slip  was  occasionally 
mixed  with  the  alkaline  glaze,  probably  inadvertently,  when  the  potter 
was  changing  the  glazes  in  his  glazing  tub.  While  Albany  slip  was 
widely  used  in  the  Northeast,  Midwest  and  some  areas  of  the  South 
such  as  Georgia,  it  was  never  popular  among  the  potters  of  North 
Carolina.  Moreover,  most  of  the  pieces  date  from  the  late  nineteenth 
and  early  twentieth  century,  indicating  that  it  was  a late  addition  to 
the  potter’s  repertory.  While  it  was  easier  to  prepare  than  the  alkaline 
glaze,  it  was  relatively  expensive  and  was  never  considered  as  durable 
or  as  attractive  as  the  older  glazes.  Interestingly,  most  of  the  signed 
pieces  seen  today  were  made  by  the  Brown  Family,  who  came  to  the 
Asheville  area  from  Georgia  in  1925, and  still  operate  shops  in  Skyland 
and  Arden.15 

During  the  1920s  and  1930s  several  of  the  stoneware  potters  also  ex- 
perimented with  a Bristol  glaze,  which  was  invented  in  England  as  a 
substitute  for  the  lead  glazes  which  often  proved  poisonous.  Rufus 
Outen,  whose  family  has  run  the  Matthews  Pottery  Co.  in  Matthews, 
Mecklenburg  County,  since  1922,  recalls  that  they  used  a mixture  of 
feldspar,  whiting,  ball  clay,  and  zinc  and  tin  oxides  to  produce  the 
glazes  on  churns  like  the  one  illustrated  in  Figure  6. 16  The  zinc  operates 
as  a flux  to  lower  the  melting  point,  the  tin  as  an  opacifier  to  provide  a 
white  color.  Actually,  most  of  the  resulting  pieces  are  a muddy  gray 
rather  than  white;  moreover,  the  glaze  tends  to  crawl  and  is  often  mot- 
tled. Ray  Kennedy,  a former  owner  of  the  Kennedy  Pottery  in 
Wilkesboro,  Wilkes  County,  notes  that  “a  lot  of  that  Ohio  pottery  was 
white,  you  see.  And  they  began  to  ship  a lot  out  of  Ohio  in  down 
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4.  Stoneware  churn,  Albany  slip,  made 
by  William  Marion  Penland,  Buncombe 
County,  N.C.  (height  13  3/8”).  The 
streak  of  flyash  indicates  the  churn  was 
placed  in  the  kiln  upside  down. 

through  here.  And  you  know,  you  kind  of  had  to  compete  with  that.  ’17 
Thus,  the  last  generation  of  traditional  potters  had  to  contend  with  the 
white,  molded,  commercial  stoneware  that  was  shipped  out  of  Texas 
and  the  Midwest  in  such  huge  quantities.  But  the  Bristol  glaze  proved 
expensive  and  difficult  to  perfect,  and  the  few  surviving  pieces  indicate 
that  it  was  never  widely  used. 

In  review,  then,  the  clays  and  glazes  used  by  the  North  Carolina 
folk  potter  may  be  tabulated  as  follows: 

Redware 

Lead 

Stoneware 

Salt 

Alkaline 
Albany  slip 
Frogskin 
Bristol 


5.  Stoneware  churn,  frogskin  glaze 
(height  133/4”).  Note  the  drippings  from 
the  roof  of  the  kiln. 
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The  above  constitutes  but  a very  general  summary.  In  reality,  the 
situation  is  rather  more  complex  than  that  I have  described,  due,  for 
example,  to  regional  preferences,  raw  materials,  or  even  the  kiln  condi- 
tions in  which  the  piece  was  burned.  To  study  this  huge  body  of 
material — and  the  number  of  surviving  pieces  is  enormous — it  is 
necessary  to  devise  a systematic  approach. 

With  the  advice  of  John  Burrison  and  others,  I formulated  a 
descriptive  sheet  for  each  piece  of  pottery  I examined  and  photograph- 
ed. At  a minimum,  this  should  contain  the  following  information: 

(1)  Date  and  Number  (e.g.,  P78-26,  meaning  pottery,  1978,  item 
#26) 

(2)  Primary  Data  (form,  clay  type,  maker,  age,  area) 

(3)  Description  (dimensions,  glaze,  decoration,  signature) 

(4)  History  (owner,  area  origin/purchase,  uses,  aesthetics) 

The  sheet  can  be  organized  in  any  form  that  is  convenient  and  then 
mimeographed;  at  present  I have  four  large,  three-ring  notebooks  full 
of  them  (1975-1978)  and  am  well  into  the  fifth.  Photographs — both 
color  slides  and  black  and  whites — should  be  correlated  with  the 
descriptive  sheets.  On  each  slide  I mark  the  appropriate  number  (e.g., 
P78-26)  as  well  as  the  form  (e.g.,  jug,  churn)  and  potter.  These  are 
then  placed  in  storage  boxes  under  the  appropriate  potter,  or  under  the 
form  if  the  maker  is  unknown.  The  contact  sheets  are  stored  with  their 
negatives  in  clear  vinyl  sleeves,  with  an  appropriate  number  or  iden- 
tification for  each  photograph.  Most  of  the  pieces  I have  studied  are 
signed,  or  if  not,  their  origin  is  reasonably  certain,  usually  because  they 
have  remained  in  a particular  family.  Actually,  only  a small  percen- 
tage of  traditional  pots  in  North  Carolina  was  marked,  either  by  a full 
name  (J.D.  CRAVEN)  or  merely  initials  (D.S.).  Impressing  a name  on 
the  side,  bottom  or  handle  was  an  extra  step  in  the  production  process, 
one  that  the  old-time  potter  did  not  care  to  bother  with.  Signatures 
were  of  little  importance  because  forms  such  as  milk  crocks  or  storage 
jars  were  commonplace,  no  different,  really,  from  the  plastic  milk  bot- 
tles and  Mason  jars  we  use  today.  Thus,  if  the  potter  occasionally  chose 
to  mark  his  pieces,  it  was  not  out  of  pride  or  artistic  pretension;  most 
likely,  the  motive  was  his  desire  to  advertise  his  pottery.  Whatever  the 
reason,  these  pieces  are  extremely  valuable  and  necessarily  form  the 
core  of  my  research. 

From  the  many  pieces  which  I photographed  and  tabulated  in  the 
first  year  of  work,  I compiled  a list  of  potters.  This,  in  turn,  gave  me  a 
sufficient  basis  for  the  second  phase  of  my  study,  a consideration  of  the 
rather  limited  historical  sources  available.  First,  I turned  to  the  census 
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6.  Stoneware  churn,  Bristol  glaze,  Mat- 
thews Pottery,  Matthews,  Mecklenburg 
County,  N.C.  (height  15”). 


7.  L.S.  Ritchey  and  Aubrey  Conrad  working  at  the  glaze  mill  at  Ritchey’s  shop, 
Blackburn,  Catawba  County,  N.C. 
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records,  particularly  those  from  1850  to  1880  (1890  disappeared  in  a 
fire,  and  1900  has  only  recently  become  available).  These  list  complete 
families  as  well  as  age,  occupation  and  net  worth,  and  constitute  an  in- 
valuable resource  for  tracing  genealogical  and  business  relationships. 
Here,  for  example,  are  three  successive  listings  from  the  Moore  County 
Census  of  1870: 


J.D.  Craven 

42 

Potter 

W.H.  Hancock 

26 

Working  in  Potter  Shop 

Henry  Luck 

23 

Work  in  Potter  Shop 

What  this  tells  us  is  that  Hancock  and  Luck  were  working  as 
journeymen  potters  for  Craven,  who  had  been  at  work  in  Moore  Coun- 
ty for  over  a decade.  Both  Hancock  and  Luck  later  had  their  own 
shops,  and  surviving  pieces  marked  by  the  former,  notably  churns  and 
jars,  bear  a strong  resemblance  to  those  signed  by  Craven. 

Sharp  eyes  and  considerable  patience  are  needed  on  the  census,  as 
several  hundred  pages  of  statistics  often  yield  only  two  or  three  potters. 
Further,  the  census  taker  used  a variety  of  labels  in  addition  to 
“potter”:  “ware  manufacturer,”  “making  stoneware,”  “pottering,” 
“crock  maker,”  “crocker.”  Most  of  the  potters  also  farmed  and  worked 
in  general  stores,  sawmills,  schools  and  even  the  ministry,  so  that  this 
craft  was  frequently  not  cited  at  all.  In  three  successive  censuses  for 
Moore  County,  J.  D.  Craven  is  listed  as  a “Mannuf actor  of  Stoneware” 
(1860),  a “Potter”  (1870),  and  a “Farmer”  (1880).  Still,  the  number  of 
references  to  potters  is  substantial;  these  I placed  on  index  cards  and  fil- 
ed according  to  the  county.  In  turn,  from  the  signed  wares  and  census 
findings  I devised  a descriptive  sheet  for  each  potter,  including: 

(1)  primary  data  (name,  dates,  marks,  operating  locations) 

(2)  wares  (forms,  glazes,  characteristics) 

(3)  history  (family,  apprenticeship,  biography) 

These  were  also  mimeographed  and  filed  in  three-ring  notebooks  ac- 
cording to  county;  at  the  present  time  the  number  of  sheets  stands 
somewhere  between  five  and  six  hundred. 

Other  historical  resources  include  estate,  tax,  property  or  appren- 
tice records,  available  in  county  courthouses  or  at  the  Division  of  Ar- 
chives and  History  in  Raleigh.  As  an  example,  the  estate  sale  of  Thomas 
Craven  (1742-1817),  the  great-grandfather  of  J.  D.  Craven,  lists  “turn- 
ing tools  and  lathe”  which  were  sold  to  his  son  John  18  When  John  died 
in  1832,  the  equipment  was  again  sold,  the  “set  of  turning  tooles”  for 
26*  and  the  “poters  wheel  and  crank”  for  50*!  John’s  inventory  also  con- 
tains, in  addition  to  the  usual  farm  items,  “Blacksmith  tools,” 
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“shoetooles,”  and  “Cooper  tooles,”  all  clear  evidence  that  he  was  a man 
of  many  abilities  and  that  pottery  was  merely  one  of  his  sidelines  19 

In  addition  to  archival  materials,  other  sources  of  information  are 
available  in  the  field.  From  the  families  and  friends  of  potters  I have 
obtained  nearly  100  old  photographs  which  I have  had  recopied. 
Figure  7,  which  was  taken  by  Raymond  A.  Stahl  during  the  late  1930s, 
shows  L.S.  Ritchey  (foreground)  and  Aubrey  Conrad  working  at  the 
glaze  mill  of  Ritchey’s  shop  in  Blackburn,  Catawba  County.  The 
alkaline  glaze  was  poured  in  the  center  hole  of  the  top  stone;  it  was 
then  ground  between  the  two  mill  rocks,  emerging  through  the  spout  at 
the  side  into  a milk  crock.  The  photographs  I have  collected  date  from 
the  late  nineteenth  and  the  twentieth  centuries  and  illustrate  virtually 
every  phase  in  the  traditional  process.20  Although  much  more  rare, 
family  records  may  also  prove  valuable.  For  example,  the  account  book 
of  Curtis  Hilton  of  Catawba  County,  a journeyman  potter  during  the 
early  years  of  the  twentieth  century,  provides  numerous  details  on  his 
daily  activities.  In  1905  he  turned  a total  of  17,437  gallons  of  ware;  at 
the  going  rate  of  IV2*  per  gallon,  his  year’s  wages  amounted  to 
$261.55.  And,  at  the  traditional  ratio  of  four  pounds  to  the  gallon,  this 
means  that  Hilton  turned  a staggering  thirty-four  tons  of  clay  in  one 
year.  The  figures  cannot  be  doubted,  because  he  dutifully  recorded  his 
work  for  each  day  of  each  month,  even  subtracting  the  pieces  that 
cracked  while  air  drying.21 

Folklorists  are  not  archeologists,  nor  should  they  pretend  to  be,  but 
a limited  amount  of  surface  excavation,  combined  with  an  examination 
of  old  shop  sites,  may  provide  insights  into  earlier  wares  and 
technology.  Close  by  every  kiln  was  a trash  pile  or  “waster  dump,”  into 
which  the  potter  pitched  his  many  accidents  or  failures.  The  erosion  of 
time  and  nature  notwithstanding,  these  are  usually  fairly  easy  to 
locate;  often  these  shards  are  all  that  remain  of  a once  thriving 
business.  A careful  inspection  of  the  fragments  provides  a ready  index 
into  the  prevalent  forms,  glaze  types  and  idiosyncracies  of  the  potter. 
In  Figure  8,  the  waster  dump  of  “Jug  Jim”  Broom  of  southern  Union 
County,  pieces  of  flowerpots  and  churns  with  ear  handles  are  readily 
discernible.  If  some  digging  is  permitted — and  any  extensive  excava- 
tion should  be  under  the  supervision  of  a trained  archeologist — the 
layers  of  shards  may  illustrate  changing  styles  or  glaze  preferences.  On- 
ly rarely  do  I find  much  evidence  of  the  kiln  used.  The  bricks  were 
often  recycled  into  a porch  or  a chimney  and  the  pit  filled  in.  At  times, 
however,  the  outline  of  the  floor  and  part  of  the  side  walls  remain; 
these  should  be  carefully  measured.  Only  a few  traditional  kilns  still 
stand  intact,  one  such  being  the  salt  kiln  used  by  Ben  Owen  illustrated 
in  Figure  9.  These,  combined  with  taped  interviews,  offer  a rare  op- 
portunity to  recapture  the  earlier  technology. 
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8.  Waster  dump,  Broom  pottery  site,  southern  Union  County,  N.C. 


9.  The  arch  of  Ben  Owen’s  salt  kiln,  Moore  County,  N.C.  Note  the  salt  ports  along 
the  top  of  the  arch,  through  which  the  potter  dropped  the  salt  into  the  kiln. 
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More  than  any  other  tool,  it  is  the  tape  recorder  that  distinguishes 
the  folklorist  from  the  anthropologist  or  art  historian  who  might  also  be 
interested  in  early  ceramics.  Carefully  transcribed  interviews  with  pot- 
ters, their  families  and  their  friends  offer  one  of  the  richest  resources 
for  uncovering  the  past.  Granted,  memory  is  a fickle  ally,  subject  to  all 
types  of  distortions.  I have  heard,  for  example,  of  potters  who  regularly 
turned  500  gallons  of  ware  per  day  (Curtis  Hilton  usually  produced 
about  60),  or  of  groundhog  kilns  that  were  75  and  even  100  feet  long 
(16  to  20  feet  is  the  norm) , Other  informants  have  understandably  bias- 
ed their  accounts  towards  members  of  their  family  or  their  region. 
Such  lapses  in  memory  or  family  pride  or  patriotism  are  all  part  of 
human  nature,  and  are  easily  checked  and  verified.  The  cardinal  virtue 
of  such  interviews  is  that  they  provide  a view  of  the  potter’s  world  from 
the  inside:  his  terminology,  his  interests,  his  values. 

Thus  far  I have  recorded  about  fifty  hours  of  interviews.  In  fact,  I 
am  continually  amazed  at  the  number  of  persons  who  can  recall  in 
detail  how  the  old  pottery  was  made  and  used.  To  today’s  collectors 
and  students,  this  early  craft  takes  on  a distinctly  romantic  hue:  skilled 
craftsmen  are  envisioned,  happily  transmuting  raw  earth  and  fire  into 
shapes  and  colors  of  great  beauty  and  artistic  merit.  In  reality,  the  folk 
potter — along  with  his  entire  family — worked  extremely  hard,  digging 
and  carrying  and  burning  and  selling  endless  loads  of  “mud”  in  order  to 
supplement  what  could  be  grown  or  raised  on  the  land.  Perhaps  the 
following  recollections  will  help  to  balance  the  account  and  provide 
some  insight  into  the  humor,  humanity  and  hardships  of  the  potter’s 
world. 

In  the  first  place,  traditional  pottery  was  not  a full-time  business;  it 
was,  for  most,  a seasonal  activity,  one  that  was  worked  into  the  natural 
cycle  of  planting  and  harvesting.  Clara  Ritchie  Wiggs,  who  lives  in  the 
old  Jugtown  region  of  Catawba  County,  describes  the  pattern  of  the 
work  year  followed  by  her  father  Robert  Ritchie  (see  Figure  10) : 

We  usually  had  wheat,  oats,  rye,  the  graias,  and  corn,  cotton,  and,  of  course, 
garden  vegetables.  They  planted  in  March,  say,  and  April,  would  plant,  and  then 
they’d  lay  it  by  along  the  first  of  July.  And  then  July  and  August,  maybe 
September,  they’d  have  the  stoneware,  and  then  they’d  start  gathering  crops,  the 
cotton  and  corn,  everything,  maybe  several  months  in  the  fall.  And  then  along,  I 
would  say,  by  Thanksgiving  or  something,  they’d  run  [the  shop]  three  or  four  mon- 
ths. It  was  about  a half  and  half  affair,  I guess.  He  wasn’t  a fulltime  potter  but  we 
always  had  a little  bit  [extra] — we  always  seemed  to  have  enough  to  carry  us 
through.  Back  then  you  didn’t  have  a lot  of  money,  but  they  were  able  to  carry 
through.  Of  course,  most  farmers  would  charge  [borrow],  or  someone  would  rent 
them  some  fertilizer,  things  like  that.  This  shop  and  kiln  making  stoneware  helped 
to  balance  the  budget.28 
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10.  The  shop  of  Robert  Ritchie  in  the  old  Jugtown  region,  Catawba  County,  N.C. 
From  left  to  right  are  Jim  Lynn,  Rob  Canipe  and  Ritchie.  The  arch  of  the  kiln  is 
visible  to  the  left  of  the  jugs  on  the  drying  rack,  and  a treadle  wheel  with  a row  of 
milk  crocks  is  under  the  shed  roof  at  the  front. 


Pottery,  in  essence,  constituted  a sort  of  ‘’export  industry”  that 
generated  small  but  much-needed  amounts  of  cash  to  supplement 
regular  farm  income.  And  all  the  family  had  to  contribute,  even  the 
smaller  children.  The  late  Enoch  Reinhardt  of  Vale,  Lincoln  County, 
observed  that  “you  had  to  work  your  wife,  and  if  you  had  children, 
work  them  too,  you  know.  Taking  the  whole  family.  All  the  help  you 
could  get.”  As  a boy,  Enoch  himself  “was  worked”  at  the  shop  run  by 
his  father  and  uncle: 

I was  hauling  wood,  grinding  clay,  beating  them  cinders,  helping  put  the  kiln  of 
ware  in,  helping  take  one  out,  carrying  it  out  to  dry,  and  all  that  stuff,  you  see.  You 
go  around  a potter’s  shop,  you  had  a job.  You  didn’t  lay  down  under  a shade  tree.23 
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Even  after  the  pottery  was  burned,  there  was  still  the  arduous  task 
of  selling  it,  usually  at  a price  of  5*  to  10*  per  gallon.  Relatively  little 
was  sold  at  the  shop;  usually,  it  was  packed  in  straw  in  wagons,  or 
later,  trucks,  and  then  hauled  off  as  far  as  the  mountains,  the  coast, 
and  even  into  neighboring  states.  Often  the  wagoner  had  to  spend  a 
week  or  so  on  the  road,  cooking  his  own  food  and  sleeping  in  a roll  of 
quilts.  Sometimes  the  accommodations  were  anything  but  comfor- 
table, as  Carl  Chrisco  of  Moore  County  recalls: 

Worst  night  I ever  spent  was... above  Asheboro.  There  was  a campground  on  the 
right  there....  Me  and  Frank  Craven,  we  was  agoing  to  Lexington  and  drove  up 
there  the  first  night;  and  it  rained  all  night.  And  I had  crocks  on  top  of  mine 
[wagon],  just  room  I could  crawl  in  under  the  ridgepole — you  know  how  a covered 
wagon  is.  Them  crock  rims  felt  like  they  was  fit  between  my  ribs  that  night — didn’t 
have  room  to  turn  over.  Just  twist  about  a little.  And  them  mules — they  rubbed 
and  eat  and  messed  all  night.  It  rained,  you  know,  and  they  wouldn’t  lie  down. 
That  was  a rough  nightl24 

By  contrast,  the  trip  home  was  almost  luxurious,  as  the  wagoner  could 
curl  up  in  the  packing  straw  without  any  competition  from  his  wares. 

Most  of  the  potters  learned  the  business  at  an  early  age,  usually 
from  their  fathers  or  a neighbor  who  ran  a shop.  Charlie  Craven,  who 
still  turns  pottery  at  his  home  in  Raleigh,  began  his  career  at  his  father’s 
shop  in  northern  Moore  County: 

I started  making  little  stuff  when  I was  about  nine  or  ten  years  old.  Maybe  little 
jugs,  little  pitchers  and  stuff  like  that.  Just  something.  He  made  stoneware 
altogether,  practically  altogether,  and  I just  made  little,  we  called  it  “toys,”  to  go  in 
between  it  when  we  burned  that. 

Some  of  the  wagoners  began  to  purchase  Charlie’s  “toys,”  and  before 
long  his  father  Daniel  was  encouraging  him  to  make  more.  This, 
however,  created  problems  for  an  active,  young  boy: 

I was  working  one  day,  and  he  wanted  me  to  make  some  little  stuff,  and  I wanted 
to  go  fishing  so  bad  I didn’t  know  what  to  do.  So  I started  tearing  them  up.  I finally 
told  him,  I said,  “I  just  want  to  quit,”  I said,  “I  can’t  make  one.”  And  so  he 
said — well,  I reckon  he  sensed  whatT  was  adoing — well,  he  told  me  how  many  I 
had  to  make  before  I quit.  He  said,  "If  you  can  tear’em  up,  you  can  make  them  like 
you  ought  to.  When  you  get  that  many  made,  you  can  quit.”  I didn’t  tear  up  no 
more!  I didn’t  get  to  go  fishing  either.25 

These  and  other  interviews  illustrate  the  traditional  nature  of  the  old 
pottery  industry.  Knowledge  and  values  were  passed  on  informally, 
usually  between  father  and  son  or  neighbor  and  neighbor.  And  despite 
the  hardships  involved  and  economic  necessity  of  the  craft,  many 
young  men  entered  it  because  it  also  provided  a degree  of  personal 
fulfillment,  an  outlet  for  self-expression  and,  within  traditional  boun- 
daries, creativity. 
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One  such  was  Burlon  B.  Craig,  also  of  Vale,  Lincoln  County,  who 
has  made  ware  for  half  a century  and  is  the  last  active  folk  potter  in 
North  Carolina.  When  a first-grader,  Burl  recalls  that: 

We’d  run  off — or  I would,  me  and  another  boy,  we’d  run  off  from  school  and  go 
down  and  watch  Will  Bass  turn — from  the  old  Ridge  Academy  schoolhouse  down 
there. . . . We  got  an  hour  then  at  noon,  let  out  an  hour  at  school,  you  know,  why  I’d 
go  down  there.  And  sometimes  I’d  run  off  and  go  down  there,  slip  off  down  there, 
watching  them  turn.  That  fascinated  me.... 

Perhaps  half  a dozen  years  later,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  so,  Burl  went 
into  business  with  his  neighbor  Jim  Lynn  (Figure  10): 

This  is  what  I told  him  when  we  started.  I said,  “Now  I want  to  try  it,  this  winter.” 
I think  it  was  along,  maybe  in  October,  maybe  the  last  of  October.  I said,  “Now, 
I’ll  do  this,  Jim,  I’ll  try  it.  And  if  I’m  not  able  to  turn  something  or  make  a little 
money  out  of  it  by  next  spring,  cotton  planting  time.  I’ll  have  to  stop  and  help  my 
daddy  farm.  And  by  the  next  spring  I was  turning  out  some  saleable  stuff.  I wasn’t 
the  best  turner  in  the  world,  but,  you  know,  I was  settin’  my  stuff  out  with  him, 
with  Jim,  and  selling  it — two  gallon  jars,  three  gallon  churns,  stuff  like  that. 

When  I asked  Burl  why  he  wanted  to  go  on  after  this  “apprenticeship,” 
he  replied,  “Well,  I had  the  bug  then.”26 

Of  the  three  or  four  potters  in  the  South  who  still  work  with  the  ear- 
ly technology,  Burl  is  the  most  traditional  in  his  methods  and 
materials.  He  digs  his  own  clay  from  bottom  land  on  the  South  Fork  of 
the  Catawba  River,  very  near  the  site  of  the  old  Rhodes  Clayhole  that 
supplied  so  many  of  his  predecessors.  He  then  allows  the  clay  to 
weather  before  grinding  it  in  his  homemade  pug  mill,  which  is  essen- 
tially a barrel  with  a series  of  rotating  knives  inside  it.  Inside  his  shop, 
which  he  purchased  after  World  War  II  from  Harvey  Reinhardt, 
Enoch’s  brother,  he  turns  a wide  variety  of  forms — churns,  jars,  jugs, 
pitchers,  flowerpots,  face  jugs,  mugs,  bean  pots,  rabbit  bowls,  chicken 
waterers,  spittoons — on  his  treadle  wheel  (front  cover).  Next,  he  dips 
the  bulk  of  the  pieces  in  an  alkaline  glaze  compounded  from  crushed 
glass,  sifted  wood  ashes,  slip  (thinned  potter’s  clay)  and  water.  And 
finally,  he  burns  his  wares  in  a large  groundhog  kiln  constructed  by  the 
Reinhardt  brothers  during  the  late  1930s. 

In  short,  of  all  the  possible  approaches  to  the  understanding  of 
traditional  pottery — the  old  wares,  historical  records,  archeology, 
taped  interviews — Burl  has  provided  the  most  valuable  one:  an  oppor- 
tunity to  witness  the  living  craft  in  all  its  range  and  detail.  To  cover  all 
of  his  activities  would  require  book-length  treatment;  here  I will  brief- 
ly outline  the  most  dramatic  phase  of  his  work,  burning  the  ware. 
Overall,  his  kiln  measures  24  W by  IIV2’,  with  three  fireholes  and  deep 
firebox  at  one  end  and  a chimney  with  a loading  port  at  the  other.  In- 
side the  setting  floor  is  20’  by  10’,  and  the  top  of  the  gently  curving  arch 
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is  28”  at  the  center.  In  all,  the  kiln  holds  up  to  500  gallons  of  ware  and 
requires  about  two  and  a half  cords  of  4’  pine  slabs  for  a typical  burn  of 
nine  to  ten  hours. 

For  openers,  Burl  arises  very  early  in  the  morning,  as  it  takes  about 
five  hours  to  carry  all  the  greenware  from  the  shop  into  the  yard  and 
then  slide  it  on  boards  into  the  kiln.  Burlon  spends  about  three  to  four 
hours  inside  the  kiln,  carefully  setting  the  pieces  according  to  size  and 
glaze  type.  In  general  the  alkaline  glaze  requires  the  greatest  heat  and 
must  be  placed  nearest  the  firebox;  slip-glazed  ware  comes  next, 
followed  by  unglazed  flowerpots  and  birdhouses,  which  are  also  posi- 
tioned in  cooler  areas  along  the  sides  of  the  arch  and  in  the  chimney.  At 
approximately  noon,  Burl  starts  a small  fire  at  the  bottom  of  the  firebox 
and  angles  a few  slabs  into  each  firehole  (Figure  12).  For  the  next  four 
to  five  hours  he  builds  the  heat  very  slowly,  adding  only  a slab  now  and 
then  in  order  to  work  all  the  moisture  out  of  the  kiln.  On  one  occasion, 
a gray,  lowering  afternoon  when  rain  seemed  imminent,  I watched 
Burl  heat  the  kiln  at  an  unusually  rapid  pace.  Two  days  later,  when  he 
opened  the  kiln,  he  found  that  several  large  jars  had  cracked  along  the 
shoulder,  and  one  five  gallon  face  jug  had  literally  exploded.  So,  the 
potter  always  tries  to  exercise  restraint  with  his  fuel.  Only  when  all  the 
black  soot  is  burned  out  of  the  interior  of  the  chimney  does  Burl  begin 
to  “blast  off’  the  kiln,  by  jamming  the  fireholes  full  of  wood.  With 
each  fueling,  black  smoke  belches  from  the  chimney,  followed  by  a 
long  tongue  of  red  flame  that  races  through  the  ware  and  then  leaps 
five  to  ten  feet  above  the  chimney  top  (Figure  13).  In  four  or  five 
minutes  the  air  clears  and  the  blaze  recedes,  a clear  signal  for  more 
wood  and  another  blast.  At  about  the  nine-  or  ten-hour  mark,  the 
flame  alters  to  light  orange,  and  the  glaze  liquifies  and  shimmers  on  the 
sides  of  the  white-hot  jars  and  jugs.  This  signals  the  end  of  a successful 
burn,  and  the  final  load  of  pine  slabs  is  dropped  into  the  firebox.  A half 
hour  later,  when  the  ware  has  cooled  to  a glowing  cherry-red.  Burl 
covers  the  fireholes  with  tin  sheets  and  the  burn  is  over.  Like  the 
heating,  the  cooling  process  must  also  be  gradual,  and  the  kiln  is  not 
unloaded  until  the  second  morning  after  the  fire  began.  Unbricking  the 
loading  port  in  the  chimney  always  produces  a moment  of  excitement 
and  anticipation.  And,  as  Figure  14  so  clearly  illustrates,  the  finished 
wares  are  an  enormous  source  of  satisfaction  and  pride  for  the  potter. 

At  the  present  time,  I am  sifting  through  piles  of  photographs,  cen- 
sus and  estate  records,  tape  transcripts  and  notes  in  order  to  begin 
writing  a full-length  history  of  the  traditional  potters  of  North 
Carolina.  In  short,  what  began  as  a dearth  of  resources  has  become  an 
excess.  Many  problems  remain,  some  of  which  will  never  be  solved.  On 
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11.  Burlon  Craig  setting  the  ware  in  his  groundhog  kiln.  Family  and  friends  slide 
the  pieces  he  calls  for  through  the  loading  port  on  long  boards.  Here  he  is  setting  a 
ring  jug  on  small  clay  spurs. 


the  genealogical  level  alone,  there  are  enough  entanglements  and 
mysterious  gaps  to  provide  a researcher  with  a lifetime’s  work.  Then 
again,  there  are  numerous  potters  for  whom  we  have  no  wares,  and 
conversely,  signed  pieces  for  which  we  have  no  identifiable  potter.  But 
there  is  enough  information  now  to  outline  the  broad  historical  trends, 
document  the  technology,  and  understand  the  people  and  the  culture 
that  produced  and  used  the  old  forms  and  glazes.  And  the  effort  is  well 
worth  it.  For  some  a salt- glazed  buttermilk  pitcher  or  a strap-handled 
vinegar  jug  are  too  “crude”  or  “unsophisticated”  to  be  considered  wor- 
thy of  merit.  But  decoration  is  not  the  only  criterion  for  “art,”  and  the 
sinuous  shapes,  earthy  glazes  and  rich  textures  of  many  early  pieces 
possess  a natural  beauty  that  is  undeniable.  More  important,  the  folk 
potter  has  plied  his  craft  for  some  two  hundred  years  in  North 
Carolina.  The  durability  and  vitality  of  his  work  deserves  full  attention 
as  an  important  expression  of  Southern  rural  culture.27 
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12.  A view  through  one  of  the  fireholes  on 
Burlon  Craig’s  kiln.  The  first  row  of  churns  is 
clearly  seen  across  from  the  deep  firebox. 


13.  Blasting  off  the  kiln.  Note  the  diminishing  pile  of  slabs  under  the  wood  shed  at 
the  far  end  of  the  kiln.  The  bricked-up  loading  port  in  the  chimney  will  be  reopen- 
ed in  a day  and  a half. 
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14.  A potter  and  his  creations:  Burlon  Craig  surveying  the  more  than  four  hundred 
pieces  taken  from  the  kiln. 


15.  Stoneware  pitcher,  salt  glaze  with 
heavy  flyash  on  the  rim  and  shoulders, 
made  by  J.  A.  Craven,  Randolph  County, 
N.C.  (height  11  7/8”). 


16.  Stoneware  jug,  alkaline  glaze,  made 
by  Daniel  Seagle,  Vale,  Lincoln  County, 
N.C.  A large,  bulbous  early  form  (height 
17  Vi”,  circumference  40Vi”). 
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An  Interview  with  Leon  Berry,  Maker  of  Baskets 

by  Glenn  Hinson 


Mr.  Leon  Berry,  at  age  92,  is  one  of  the  few  basketmakers  still  prac- 
ticing his  trade  in  North  Carolina.  He  weaves  his  baskets  with  long  thin 
strips  of  wood  called  splits,  worked  from  a young  white  oak  tree,  and 
makes  the  large  utilitarian  baskets  once  common  in  rural  areas  across 
the  state.  They  were  used  for  a variety  of  purposes,  from  transporting 
newly  picked  cotton  to  holding  feed  for  livestock  to  catching  fish.  This 
diversity  of  uses  once  made  oak-split  baskets  standard  items  on  the 
farm,  and  it  was  not  unusual  for  an  agrarian  community  to  have  at 
least  one  person  skilled  in  the  trade.  With  the  mechanization  of  the  far- 
ming process,  however,  and  the  availability  of  cheap,  mass-produced 
baskets,  basketmaking  as  a trade  is  rapidly  disappearing,  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  hand-hewn  furniture  and  the  mule-drawn  plow. 

Mr.  Berry  discussed  his  basketweaving  in  an  interview  at  his  home 
in  Mecklenburg  County  in  spring  1976. 

I reckon  I was  about  fourteen  years  old  when  I first  started  makin’  baskets.  My  father 
made  ’em  all  the  time.  Yeah,  my  father  made  baskets  to  sell,  mostly  cotton  baskets.  He 
wasn’t  gettin’  nothin’  for  ’em,  but  he  made  ’em  to  sell.  He  didn’t  get  fifty  cents  for  them! 
He  didn’t  get  to  town  with  ’em,  just  sold  ’em  out  there  in  the  rural — everybody  was  work- 
ing cotton,  you  know.  But  I never  did  start  foolin’  with  no  baskets  till  up  on  later,  ’cause  I 
didn’t  have  no  white  oak. 


Glenn  Hinson,  afield  worker  for  the  North  Carolina  Office  of  Folklife 
Programs,  produced  and  recorded  Eight-Hand  Sets  and  Holy  Steps  and 
also  wrote  the  excellent  liner  notes  for  that  album  on  our  state’s  tradi- 
tional Black  music. 
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I just  went  around  and  picked  up  some  little  shavings,  ones  tossed  away  by  my  father. 
He  was  making  baskets  and  I just  picked  up  some  little  shavings  and,  oh,  little  pieces  of 
splits,  you  know,  what  he  had  left.  He’d  throw  them  out  in  his  pile  and  I’d  get  a whole  lot 
of  them  together  and  I’d  sit  down  there  and  go  to  workin’.  You  know,  I done  got  where  I 
could  make  a basket!  That’s  where  I started.  Then,  on  and  on,  I just  kept  patience  till  I 
could  make  them  as  good  as  him.  Course,  you  know,  if  you  ain’t  got  good  patience,  ain’t 
no  use  in  startin’  this  job,  cause  you  ain’t  gonna  do  it. 

Well,  I’ll  tell  ya,  at  that  time,  plenty  of  people  round  here  made  baskets,  but  they  all 
dead  ’bout.  My  father  learned  from  his  father.  His  father  learned  him  how  to  make 
’em — Grandpa  William.  And  he  learned  how  to  make  ’em  on  back  from  some  of  the 
ancestors  was  still  older  than  him.  That’s  where  he  got  ’em.  Take  in  every  generation,  the 
older  ones  that  started  to  do  the  things  like  this,  the  ancestors,  they’d  get  out  and  go  to 
makin’  ’em,  and  somebody’d  come  along,  maybe  somebody  in  the  family,  and  take  it  up. 

Now,  there’s  three  of  us  boys  and  one  of  ’em  [other  than  Leon  Berry]  took  it  up  and 
made  baskets  regular.  And  the  other  one,  he  wouldn’t  make  ’em.  Now,  he  could  m&ke’em. 
Sometime  he’d  take  him  a notion  to  make  him  a fish  basket,  and  he’d  make  him  a fish 
basket  maybe  this  time,  and  a little  later  on,  when  that  one  about  wore  out  or  somebody 
stole  it,  he’d  drive  down  here  and  get  me  to  make  him  a basket.  I’d  say,  “You  can  make 
your  own  basket.”  “Yeah,  but  I don’t  fool  with  ’em.  You  makin’  ’em — go  ahead  and  make 
me  one.”  He’d  pay  me  just  like  the  other  fella. 

I’ll  tell  ya,  there’s  right  smart  of  hard  work  to  makin’  a basket.  You  just  don’t  sit  down 
on  no  ham  gravy  train  and  make  no  baskets.  I’m  gonna  tell  you  right  now,  “Oh,  I can 
make  a basket.”  I say,  “You  oughta  make  ’em.”  I say,  “I  ain’t  making  nothin’  to  give 
away,  I’ll  tell  you  that  now.”  They  just  see  ya  puttin’  the  bottom  together  and  plattin’,  but 
they  don’t  see  the  rest  of  the  work.  First  ya  got  to  carry  the  tree  out  of  the  forest.  You  take  a 
stick  about  six  inches  wide  and  six  inches  square  and  ya  got  to  bust  it  in  half.  Then  ya  got 
to  take  that  half  and  bust  it  into  quarters.  Then  ya  got  to  bust  them  down  again,  and  keep 
splittin’  that  stick  till  it  gets  down  where  you  want  it.  And  then  ya  got  to  trim  it  down  to 
making  splits.  If  you  ain’t  got  good  patience,  you  ain’t  gonna  fool  with  it. 

I have  four  boys  I raised,  and  none  of  ’em  will  make  a basket.  Not  nary  a one  of  ’em. 
Well,  they  say  that’s  too  slow  for  them.  Seems  like  people  now  just  aren’t  patient.  They  sit 
down  to  work  and  if  it  doesn’t  work  just  like  they  want  it,  they  don’t  mess  with  it.  But  now 
here  in  these  late  years,  people  done  got  so  fine,  by  jingo,  they  ’bout  now  eat  at  the  store! 
Nobody  want  to  cook.  “No,  you  can  get  that — I can  go  up  to  the  store  and  get  me  a 
chicken  box” — all  that  kind  of  stuff. 

Yeah,  I used  to  carry  baskets  to  town  to  sell.  I drove  a mule  to  town  ’bout  every  Satur- 
day at  that  time.  I took  many  a basket  down  there.  The  baskets  would  be  in  the  back,  and 
we’d  taken  ’em  right  on  down  the  road  with  us.  Somebody’d  wave  you  down  at  the  store: 
“Hey!  What’ re  ya  gettin  for  your  baskets?”  I’d  tell  him.  “That’s  too  much  ain’t  it?”  I’d  say, 
“Already  sold  anyhow.”  He’d  say,  “Well,  let  me  have  one  of  ’em.  I gonna  give  you  that  for 
it.”  I’d  say,  “I  sell  every  one  of  ’em  for  the  same  price.  Don’t  do  nothin’  to  do,  but  just  go 
down  there.  The  man’ll  ask  to  take  ’em  all  if  I got  fifteen  on  there.”  When  I first  started  to 
sellin’  ’em,  the  price  of  baskets  wasn’t  nothing.  But,  in  a few  years — well,  there’s  a lot  of 
’em;  they  didn’t  want  to  pay  it,  but  the  baskets  went  up. 

I used  to  farm  right  here,  and  make  baskets.  I’ll  tell  ya,  we  had  a certain  time  of  the 
year  we  made  baskets.  We  made  ’em  in  July  and  August,  you  see,  when  you  laid  by.  Well, 
I made  baskets  from  that  time  till  you  get  ready  to  go  pickin’  cotton  and  harvestin’  the 
stuff.  We’d  make  a few  right  on,  but  most  of  the  time  we  didn’t  make  no  more  till  we  got 
through  gatherin’. 

In  the  wintertime  we  used  to  cut  cordwood  and  stuff  like  that.  We  used  to  cut  cord- 
wood  all  winter.  Yeah,  and  I made  baskets  in  the  wintertime.  That’s  where  I made  my  ex- 
tra dough.  ‘Cause,  you  know,  sometimes  cotton  wasn’t  bringin’  but  six  or  seven  cents.  A 
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1.  Making  oak  splits. 


2.  Beginning  the  bottom  section  of  a basket. 
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3.  Weaving  the  basket  bottom. 


4.  Weaving  the  basket  sides. 
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five  hundred  pound  bale  of  cotton  wasn’t  bringin’  but  six  to  seven  cents.  Wouldn’t  bring 
you  but  thirty-five  dollars!  It’d  take  a good  many  of  them  to  pay  ya.  Course,  then  stuff 
ain’t  high  like  it  is  now.  Then  things  was  right  down  there  with  the  dollar.  These  things 
you  get  now,  they’re  above  the  dollar.  Unless  you’re  makin  a whole  heap  of  ’em.  And  the 
fella  that’s  makin’  a whole  heap  of  ’em,  he’s  grounded  worse  than  the  man  that  didn’t 
make  none  hardly. 

They  call  this  a cotton  hamper.  I used  to  make  it  most  for  a while.  It’ll  hold  seventy- 
five  or  eighty  pounds  of  cotton,  and  might  hold  a hundred  pounds  of  green  cotton,  just 
first  start  to  pick  it,  you  know.  But  later  on  it’ll  be  on  around  seventy-five  or  eighty 
pounds. 

When  you’d  be  pickin,  you’d  have  a sack  with  a strap  on  it.  You’d  pick  your  cotton, 
dump  it  down  in  that  sack,  and  keep  a-goin’.  Everybody’d  have  a basket  sittin’  down  at 
the  end  of  the  row.  The  basket  was  for  you  to  put  your  cotton  in.  When  you’d  get  there, 
you’d  empty  in  it.  And  sometimes  you  had  two  baskets — you’d  have  one  on  the  other  end 
down  there,  and  when  ya  get  on  out  to  the  end,  you’d  empty  in  it.  When  you  got  back  to 
that  one,  you’d  empty  in  there.  And  you’d  get  in  that  thing  and  tromp  it,  just  tromp  them 
baskets  all  that  you  could  get  in  them.  Oh,  and  way  up  there,  ’bout  sundown  I reckon,  the 
man  would  weigh  it  up,  see  how  much  you  had  in  ’em,  see  who  beat  and  who  didn’t.  You 
see,  they  always  had  a prize  for  whoever  picked  the  most  cotton.  And  that  would  make 
folks  pick  cotton  sure  nuff!  I never  did  have  nobody  to  beat  me,  and  I’d  get  the  prize  ’bout 
all  the  time. 

That’s  the  way  we  had  to  live.  We  worked  farms,  and  in  the  wintertime  get  out  and  cut 
cordwood  all  winter.  Then  when  we  got  through  cuttin’  cordwood,  the  man  whose  farm 
you  stayed  on,  he’d  put  you  to  gradin’  up  his  new  ground.  And  I was  makin’  baskets  right 
on.  Somebody  always  wantin’  something  like  a basket,  you  know.  It  ain’t  such  a hard  pro- 
blem to  make  ’em,  but  the  thing  of  it  is  nobody  just  don’t  like  to  make  ’em.  And  they  ain’t 
gonna  make  ’em,  if  they  can  help  themselves.  I’m  tellin’  you  a fact. 
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North  Carolina  Black  Material  Culture: 
A Research  Opportunity 

by  Rodney  Barfield 


Research  into  North  Carolina’s  material  culture  has  missed  some  ex- 
cellent opportunities  in  the  past  few  years  of  its  revival.  Practically 
nothing  has  been  reported  about  the  Black  communities.  This  oversight 
probably  reflects  the  general  misconception  that  nothing  survived 
Afro-American  antebellum  society  and  that  anything  dating  since  the 
Civil  War  is  not  worth  the  study.  Both  attitudes  are  in  error. 

North  Carolina  had  a free  Black  population  in  1860  of  some  30,000, 
Blacks  who  owned  homes  and  farms  and  property.  Members  of  that 
rather  distinct  legal  class  were  engaged  as  artisans,  businessmen, 
preachers,  farmers  and  laborers,  in  short,  in  every  major  occupation 
and  trade  practiced  by  the  white  majority.  They  produced  every  form 
of  domestic  and  decorative  art  and  craft  for  themselves  and  for  sale  to 
others.  As  private  homeowners  and  citizens,  they  acquired  and  hoard- 
ed the  usual  furniture,  pottery,  utensils,  glassware,  Bibles, 
photographs  and  assorted  trinkets  collected  by  other  family-oriented 
property  owners^ 

Not  only  free  Blacks  but  slaves  produced  a large  amount  of  the 
domestic  tools  and  furnishings  used  during  the  antebellum  period. 
Many  slaves  produced  not  only  for  their  owners  but  hired  out  their 
labor  on  the  free  market  and  compensated  their  owners  with  money. 


Rodney  Barfield  organized  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  ex- 
hibit on  the  role  of  Blacks  in  our  state’s  history.  He  has  written  a 
monograph  on  Thomas  Day,  the  Black  cabinetmaker,  and  edited  The 
Black  Presence  in  North  Carolina. 
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After  the  Civil  War,  those  same  free  Black  and  slave  artisans  continued 
their  trades  and  occupations  as  free  citizens,  manufacturing  for  both 
the  Black  and  white  communities  in  the  state. 

With  that  history  of  production  in  the  state’s  Black  community,  the 
problem  is  not  that  the  material  culture  has  not  survived,  but  that  it 
has  not  been  identified.  If  it  does  not  exist  in  abundance,  it  does  survive 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  justify  serious  academic  attention. 

The  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  has  recently  collected 
several  excellent  pieces  representing  both  pre-  and  post-Civil  War  ex- 
amples of  Black  arts  and  crafts.  The  Museum  owns  eighteen  pieces  of 
furniture  made  in  the  shop  of  free  Black  antebellum  cabinetmaker, 
Thomas  Day.  Day  was  one  of  the  state’s  largest  producers  of  furniture 
during  the  1850s.  Numerous  other  pieces  of  his  furniture  are 
documented  in  private  homes  throughout  piedmont  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia. 

A slave  child’s  christening  gown  is  presently  on  exhibit  at  the 
Museum.  The  dress  was  donated  by  the  granddaughter  of  the  woman 
the  article  was  made  for.  Its  mere  existence  calls  into  question  the  com- 
fortable notion  held  for  so  long  that  slaves  had  no  sense  of  family. 

There  are  two  houses  in  Duplin  County  built  by  Parker  D.  Robbins, 
a carpenter  and  inventor  who  served  in  the  state  legislature  after  the 
war  and  was  a sergeant-major  in  the  Union  army.  Robbins  was  a free 
landowner  in  Bertie  County  prior  to  the  war.  The  U.S.  Patent  Office 
holds  patents  of  Robbins’  for  improvements  to  a cotton  cultivator  and 
to  a saw-sharpening  device.  The  Museum  owns  a shotgun  that  belong- 
ed to  the  resourceful  craftsmen. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  survivals  of  Black  material  culture  in 
the  state  is  in  North  Wilkesboro.  The  Harris  family  of  that  city 
documents  its  heritage  to  about  1760,  to  Molly  Harris,  a free  Black 
emigrant  from  Virginia.  The  male  household  heads  throughout  the 
eighteenth,  nineteenth  and  even  into  this  century  have  been  large  land- 
owners,  and  artisans:  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  shoe  cobblers  and 
painters.  Jay  Hugh  Harris  built  a log  house  just  outside  North 
Wilkesboro  in  1828  that  is  yet  standing.  His  great-granddaughter,  Miss 
Bessie  Harris,  used  that  structure  and  some  others  during  the  1930s  and 
1940s  to  house  a day  camp  for  girls.  Miss  Harris  lives  today  on  that 
same  property. 

There  is  a private  home  in  North  Wilkesboro  with  well-preserved 
mantles  and  baseboards,  door  frames  and  a stairway  that  were 
“marbleized”  after  the  Civil  War  by  grandfather  Jim  Harris,  one  of  the 
best  decorative  painters  in  the  area.  Harris  decorated  the  ceilings  of  the 
upstairs  bedrooms  of  the  same  house  by  smoking  them  with  either  a 
wooden  torch  or  with  an  oil  lantern.  The  technique  created  hazy  black 
spheres  that  at  first  glance  appear  to  be  painted. 
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1-2.  Swiris  of  patterns  on  ceiling  created  by  smoking  the  wood  with  a torch  or 
lantern.  Smoked  ceilings  are  a rare  form  of  decorative  art. 
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3-4.  Door  frame  and  baseboard  have  been  “marbleized,”  painted  in  an  imitation 
marble  finish  using  special  brushes. 
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5.  Gravemarker  decorated  with  conch  shells,  Hillsborough,  N.C. 
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Jim  Harris’  grandsons,  Leander  and  Roy  Harris,  continue  to  work 
in  North  Wilkesboro  as  decorative  painters  and  interior  decorators. 
Leander  recently  described  some  of  the  techniques  and  tools  used  by  his 
father  and  grandfather,  such  as  a “graining  comb”  used  to  produce 
swirling  effects  simulating  wood  grain  that  was  used  on  two  doors  in 
the  above-mentioned  house.  The  same  decorative  motifs  were  used  in  a 
nineteenth  century  dwelling  in  nearby  Surry  County,  possibly  another 
work  of  Jim  Harris.  It  is  anyone’s  guess  how  many  other  Harris  paint- 
ings are  extant  but  unidentified. 

Other  notable  personalities  in  the  extended  Harris  family  include 
Cicero  Harris,  noted  post-war  educator  and  first  president  of  Howard 
School,  today  called  Fayetteville  State  University.  He  also  was  head  of 
the  national  AME  Zion  Church.  A contemporary  member  of  the  Harris 
clan  is  Lady  Sara  Lou  Harris  Carter,  wife  of  the  present  Guyanan  am- 
bassador to  China. 

One  of  the  most  direct  and  tangible  examples  of  Black  material 
culture  in  North  Carolina,  and  one  that  is  a direct  Africanism,  is  burial 
site  decorations.  From  Southport  on  the  coast  to  as  far  inland  as 
Orange  County,  Black  cemeteries  are  decorated  with  water-related 
items— conch  shells  and  cowrie  beads — and  with  pieces  of  household 
ceramics.  That  same  decoration  is  a centuries-old  African  tradition, 
still  used  today,  that  speaks  directly  to  local  African  religious  beliefs: 
location  of  ancestral  spirits  under  rivers  and  the  appeasement  of  spirits 
by  offering  personal  items  to  decorate  the  grave  site. 

These  examples  offer  some  indication  of  the  survival  of  Black 
material  culture  in  North  Carolina.  The  culture  is  not  extinct;  it  is 
merely  waiting  for  identification. 
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Folklore  Sampler 

This  section  presents  discussions  of  topics  related  to  North  Carolina 
folklore  or  folklife  not  of  conventional  article  length  or  organization 
and  abstracts  of  articles  on  North  Carolina  folklore  appearing 
elsewhere.  The  editor  invites  submission  of  notes,  comments,  and 
abstracts. 


Three  Folk  Cures 

by  Richard  Walser 


These  were  discovered  at  the  North  Carolina  Division  of  Archives 
and  History  among  the  Private  Papers  of  John  Ashworth  of  Buncombe 
County  (P.C.  1577),  and  passed  on  to  me  by  Miss  Lori  Overington.  The 
cancer  cure  is  dated  “27th  December  1821.” 


A Cure  for  the  Dropsy 


Take  one  Gallon  of  Hard  Cider 

and  One  hand  full  o milo  came  [cane] 

and  a quantity  of  Nales  or  other  Iron 

and  some  Horse  Raddish  Roots 

put  it  into  a Pot  and  Cover  it  Close 

and  Boil  it  moderately  down  to  one  Quart 

Observe  to  keep  it  Close  Covered 

then  take  Out  the  Nales  Root  ir 

then  Add  One  Quart  of  Honey 

then  Boil  down  the  Whole  of  it  to  one  Quart 


A Cure  for  the  Scald  Head 


Take  one  pound  of  May  Butter 

one  pound  of  Green  Tobacco 

Beat  the  Tobacco  well 

and  Stew  them  moderately  togather 

untill  the  strength  is  intirely  out  of  the  tobacco 

take  it  out 

then  add  one  Quarter  of  a pound  of  Black  Pepor  when  Cool 
and  mix  them  propperly  togather 
then  it  fitt  for  Use 

Shave  the  Head  with  sope  and  Water 
then  Greese  the  Head  and  and  [sic] 

Keep  the  same  Cloth  untill  the  Cure  is  finally  Cured 


To  Cure  a Cancer 

Go  to  a savanah  Bush 

and  say  what  did  you  Come  here  for. 

to  Cure  a Cancer 

and  brake  of  a twigg. 

then  say  who  it  is  on 

brake  another  twigg 

then  say  where  the  Cancer  is 

break  another  twigg 

throw  the  twiggs  down  and  go  away 

this  must  be  done  before  sun  rise 

thre  Morning  in  Succesion 

befor  speaking  to  any  person 
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Record  Review 

Eight-Hand  Sets  and  Holy  Steps:  Traditional  Black  Music  of  North 
Carolina.  Crossroads  C-101.  (Available  from  the  N.C.  Museum  of 
History,  109  E,  Jones  St.,  Raleigh  27611  for  $4.50  plus  50*  handling 
charge.) 

Reviewed  by  Rrett  Sutton 

Cultural  and  educational  programs  under  government  sponsorship 
are  not  always  perfectly  suited  to  the  taxpayers  on  whom  they  are 
bestowed.  In  the  rush  to  provide  education  in  the  fine  arts  to  those  who 
seem  to  be  culturally  disadvantaged,  a great  many  citizens  have  been 
somehow  culturally  disinherited.  This  recorded  survey  of  North 
Carolina’s  older  traditional  Black  music,  a product  of  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  History  and  the  Office  of  Folklife  Programs, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Cultural  Resources,  is  part  of 
a healthy  trend  towards  official  recognition  of  the  folk  arts  that 
reverses  the  direction  of  exchange,  making  contributors  of  those  who 
have  often  been  receivers.  It  should  be  welcome,  not  only  to  the  people 
raised  in  the  tradition  and  to  those  of  us  with  a special  interest  in  it,  but 
to  all  North  Carolinians  interested  in  learning  more  about  a great 
musical  culture.  The  subject  matter  is  inherently  worthy  of  attention, 
and,  perhaps  even  more  important,  the  sponsor  has  placed  the  project 
in  the  care  of  experienced  researchers  who  have  presented  it  to  its  best 
advantage. 

Brett  Sutton,  our  regular  record  reviewer,  is  doing  field  work  in  Stuart, 
Virginia,  as  part  of  his  degree  program  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
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The  regional  coverage  here  is  actually  something  less  than 
statewide — most  of  the  performers  are  from  the  northern  Piedmont, 
though  several  items  from  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  state 
add  some  degree  of  balance.  The  songs  are  also  limited,  having  been 
especially  selected  to  document  the  musical  survivals  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  more  recent  developments,  such  as  blues  and  late  gospel, 
are  not  included.  The  two  sides  of  the  disc,  one  devoted  to  secular  songs 
and  dance  tunes,  the  other  to  sacred  singing,  offer  a respectable  cross 
section  of  the  old  music,  including  banjo  and  fiddle  tunes,  harmonica 
solos,  finger-picked  and  slide  guitar  styles,  songs  derived  from  the 
minstrel  stage,  spirituals  both  solo  and  congregational,  quartet  singing, 
plus  a few  rarer  items,  such  as  a spoken  toast,  a composed  song,  and 
rhythm  accompaniment  on  bones.  Several  older  song  types  are  missing, 
but  that  perhaps  is  justified  because  they  belong  to  obsolete  contexts 
and  are  rarely  sung  today,  such  as  work  songs.  I am  puzzled  that  no  ex- 
ample of  lined-out  hymn  singing  has  been  included,  since  the  tradition 
is  both  demonstrably  old  and  widely  practiced  among  the  conservative 
Black  congregations  of  the  state.  But  generally,  the  selection  is  broad, 
balanced,  and  of  high  quality. 

The  nineteenth  century  emphasis  of  the  collection  does  not  mean 
the  performances  are  museum  pieces,  pallid  survivors  of  a once-proud 
tradition.  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  part  of  a small,  but  strong 
musical  tradition  that  is  still  very  much  alive.  North  Carolina  has 
always  been  a state  with  an  abundance  of  excellent  Black  traditional 
musicians,  and  this  recording  brings  together  a varied  group  of  today’s 
best,  some  of  whom,  to  my  knowledge,  have  not  recorded  before,  and 
others  whose  names  will  be  new  to  many.  Algia  Mae  Hinton,  whose 
precision  guitar  style  will  remind  some  listeners  of  another  North 
Carolina  guitarist,  Elizabeth  Cotten,  is  a major  contributor  to  the  col- 
lection, with  four  solos.  Roosevelt  May  is  a skilled  harmonica  player 
with  great  imagination  and  humor,  whose  two  performances,  in- 
cluding a delightful  version  of  the  old  fiddle  tune  “Chicken  Reel,” 
show  him  to  be  a fine  representative  of  the  southeastern  school  of  harp 
playing.  James  “Guitar  Slim”  Stephens,  perhaps  better  known  as  a 
blues  singer,  contributes  two  items.  Rev.  Rassie  Moore  expresses  an  old 
religious  theme  with  introspective  subtlety  and  intensity  in  “Death  is 
Coming  Back  After  You.”  The  Badgett  Sisters,  even  in  the  absence  of 
their  late  father  who  used  to  perform  with  them,  offer  in  “Traveling 
Shoes”  an  example  of  the  quartet  style  that  has  brought  southeastern 
gospel  groups  to  national  attention.  The  Gospel  Jubilators,  whose  ex- 
uberant “Joshua”  in  five-part  jubilee-style  harmony  closes  the  album, 
are  spectacular  performers,  and  it  will  be  very  unfortunate  if  they  are 
not  given  the  chance  to  record  an  album  of  their  own. 
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A number  of  these  performers  are  in  their  sixties  and  seventies,  and 
in  many  instances  learned  their  music  from  their  own  parents.  That 
alone  is  evidence  for  the  age  of  the  material.  But  it  has  not  been  possi- 
ble, even  if  it  were  desirable,  to  present  the  music  as  if  it  had  been 
recovered,  good  as  new,  from  a time  capsule.  One  of  the  successes  of 
the  record  is  that  the  effects  on  the  old  music  of  its  journey  through  the 
last  eighty  years  are  not  hidden.  We  hear,  for  example,  both  the  prin- 
cipal instruments  of  the  nineteenth  century,  fiddle  and  banjo,  as  well 
as  the  latecomer  to  the  Black  tradition,  the  guitar.  Even  though  the 
guitar  began,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  to  displace  the  older  in- 
struments, it  inherited  much  of  the  music  and  even  some  of  the  playing 
styles  that  went  with  them.  As  if  to  condense  this  history  into  a single 
moment,  the  collection  includes  an  instrumental  “John  Henry”  played 
by  Elizabeth  “Babe”  Reid  on  clawhammer  banjo  and  Cora  Phillips  on 
slide  guitar,  which  reveals  how  much  the  two  seemingly  different  styles 
actually  have  in  common,  and  clarifies,  for  me,  the  debt  of  country 
guitar  picking  to  banjo.  Blues,  like  the  guitar,  is  mainly  a twentieth- 
century  phenomenon  that  has  left  its  traces  on  the  older  traditions.  A 
good  example  is  Thomas  Burt’s  guitar  work  on  “Lord,  What  Shall  I 
Do,”  which  shows  the  influence  of  Piedmont  blues  guitarists  Gary 
Davis  and  Blind  Boy  Fuller,  with  whom  he  played  as  a younger  man. 
Similarly,  the  Second  St.  Paul  Junior  Choir’s  “Satan,  We’re  Gonna 
Tear  Your  Building  Down”  is  firmly  in  the  tradition  of  the  Black 
spiritual,  but  the  young  singers  exploit  a style  of  harmony  which  varies 
from  the  old  modal  forms  and  owes  something  to  the  chord-conscious 
harmony  of  modern  piano-centered  gospel  singing.  These,  I hasten  to 
add,  are  not  defects  in  otherwise  genuine  folk  songs,  but  nuances  which 
add  to  the  value  of  the  recording  as  a historical  document. 

Traditional  music  survives  today  because  it  occupies  a place  in  the 
lives  of  the  people  who  sing  and  play  it.  The  difficulty  of  a sound  recor- 
ding is  that  while  the  music  comes  across  clearly,  the  context  is 
sometimes  lost.  It  is  fortunate  that  there  are  details  in  some  of  these 
performances  that  compensate  for  the  isolating  effects  of  the  medium. 
An  example  is  Roosevelt  May’s  miniature  testimony  woven  into  his  ar- 
rangement of  “Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot,”  a touch  which  rescues  the 
song  from  its  pedestal  as  a classic  spiritual  and  brings  it  closer  to  the 
level  of  religion  as  practiced  in  the  Black  community.  In  the  same  way, 
the  sound  of  Algia  Mae  Hinton’s  feet  as  she  buckdances  while  picking  a 
tune  on  guitar  (you  have  to  hear  it  to  believe  it!)  goes  beyond  the  per- 
formance of  a guitar  solo  to  evoke  the  context  of  an  actual  dance. 
Details  like  these  become  links  among  performances.  Algia  Mae’s  danc- 
ing feet  pick  up  the  rhythms  of  the  bones-playing  of  James  Borders  as 
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he  accompanies  Babe  Reid’s  “Corrina.”  A verse  in  Algia  Mae’s 
“Chicken,  Lord,  Lord”  repeats  a verse  from  James  Stephens’  spoken 
toast,  “Wildwood  Blues  Speak.”  Lyrics  composed  by  Elester  Anderson 
and  a friend,  and  sung  by  him  in  “On  the  Farm,”  are  set  to  a tune 
usually  known  as  the  spiritual  “This  Little  Light  of  Mine,”  establishing 
a crossover  between  the  sacred  and  secular  traditions.  The  effect  of 
these  interlocking  details  is  a sense  of  circularity  and  unity,  appropriate 
in  a collection  of  music  representing  a regional  musical  tradition. 

The  album  package  includes  biographical  sketches  of  the  per- 
formers and  a covering  essay  by  producer  Glenn  Hinson,  which  pro- 
vides good  cultural  and  historical  background  and  should  make  the 
recording  attractive  to  educators  as  well  as  lovers  of  the  music.  There 
are  fewer  photographs  than  I would  have  expected,  particularly  since 
one  of  the  agencies  involved  is  the  North  Carolina  Division  of  Archives 
and  History,  which  must  have  access  to  a treasurehouse  of 
photographic  material.  If  there  are  more  records  to  follow  in  this 
series,  additional  illustrations  would  add  to  the  documentary  value  of 
the  collection.  My  own  hope  is  that  the  sponsor  will  take  advantage  of 
its  unique  position  to  oversee  the  documentation  of  North  Carolina’s 
musical  heritage,  and  see  that  companion  collections  are  published  in 
months  to  come.  This  is  an  auspicious  beginning  to  what  could  be  a 
valuable  history  of  our  state’s  musical  traditions. 
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1979  BROWN-HUDSON  AWARDS 


The  Brown-Hudson  Award  was  established  in  1970  to  honor  two 
distinguished  members  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society,  the 
late  Frank  C.  Brown  and  Arthur  Palmer  Hudson.  Both  had  served 
as  its  Secretary- Treasurer,  Dr.  Brown  from  1913  to  1944  and  Dr. 
Hudson  from  1945  to  1966.  Dr.  Hudson  was  also  the  founder  and 
editor  until  1966  of  North  Carolina  Folklore. 

Award  recipients  are  selected  by  the  Society’s  Committee  on 
Awards  according  to  the  following  criteria:  First,  that  the  recipient 
be  a resident  of  North  Carolina  at  the  time  of  the  presentation. 
Secondly,  that  he  or  she  be  a knowledgeable  and  practicing 
folklorist  in  one  or  more  areas  of  folkloric  studies,  such  as  collecting, 
editing,  or  publishing  folklore,  using  folk  materials  in  creative  work, 
collecting  or  singing  folk  songs,  promoting  folk  dancing,  developing 
or  producing  the  crafts  of  the  people,  and,  in  general,  recording  or  in- 
terpreting the  customs  and  ways  of  the  people. 

Brown-Hudson  Awards  were  presented  to  Dorothy  Cole  Auman, 
Thad  Stem,  Jr.,  and  Rogers  V.  Whitener  at  the  Society’s  annual 
meeting  on  November  9,  1979. 


Dorothy  Cole  Auman 

Dorothy  Cole  Auman  has  spent  her  lifetime  not  only  practicing, 
but  also  preserving,  promoting,  and  teaching  the  folk  craft  of  tradi- 
tional pottery  making  in  North  Carolina. 
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She  is,  first  of  all,  a skillful  potter  of  the  folk  tradition,  descending 
from  a long  line  of  potters  who  first  came  to  the  Seagrove  area  in  the 
mid  1700’s.  She  learned  the  craft  from  her  father  C.  C.  Cole  and 
worked  with  him  during  his  lifetime.  In  1952  she  and  her  husband 
Walter  Auman  began  to  develop  their  present  pottery  site  near 
Seagrove,  where  they  continue  to  produce  the  typical  functional 
shapes  of  the  past. 

Dorothy  Auman  has  always  been  interested  and  active  in  efforts 
to  preserve  the  craft  and  to  record  its  history  as  well  as  the  history 
of  the  area  in  which  the  potters  have  lived  for  over  200  years.  She 
collects  pottery  and  other  artifacts  representing  the  work  of  the 
area’s  potters,  past  and  present.  She  has  participated  for  many 
years  in  archeological  excavations  of  old  pottery  sites,  first  as  an  in- 
dividual and  later  in  conjunction  with  others.  Her  early  efforts  in- 
spired and  encouraged  others  in  studying  old  pottery  sites  and 
ultimately  culminated  in  the  official,  authenticated  digging  now  in 
progress  at  Mt.  Shepherd,  one  of  the  oldest  sites  excavated  in  the 
United  States.  The  findings  are  making  a significant  contribution  to 
the  archives  of  American  ceramics. 

Her  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  history  of  the  area  is  evi- 
dent in  the  display  of  old  household  items  which  she  also  collects; 
the  old  Seagrove  Depot,  saved  and  preserved  when  it  was  moved  to 
their  pottery  gounds  for  use  as  a museum  to  house  their  collections; 
her  part  in  an  effort  to  save  the  covered  bridge  near  by;  and  two  of 
her  publications,  which  add  to  the  recorded  history  of  the  area,  its 
people,  and  its  folk  pottery.  One  of  the  publications  is  Seagrove 
Area , written  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Auman  as  a bicentennial  project  in 
1976.  The  other  is  an  article  Dorothy  authored  in  collaboration  with 
Charles  Zug  about  the  nine  generations  of  potters  in  the  Cole  family, 
which  was  published  in  Southern  Exposure  in  1977. 

She  has  also  endeavored  always  to  inform  and  to  educate  others  in 
the  skills  and  in  an  appreciation  of  the  craft.  Seagrove  Pottery, 
therefore,  is  more  than  a place  to  produce,  display  and  sell  her  own 
work.  It  is  an  informative  reception  center  for  the  whole  area  of  pot- 
ters. Inside  the  front  door,  someone  works  at  the  wheel,  most  often 
Dorothy  herself,  demonstrating,  answering  questions,  and  inform- 
ing. Visitors  are  welcome  to  browse  throughout  the  pottery  and  at- 
tractive grounds  to  view  operations  and  facilities  and  to  visit  the 
museum's  educative  display,  which  they  have  designed  and  organiz- 
ed to  inform  the  visitor  of  the  potters,  their  work,  and  their  history. 
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They  also  train  apprentices  in  the  skills  and  techniques  of  pottery 
making,  some  of  whom  stay  in  the  Seagrove  area  while  others  move 
on  to  become  established  and  recognized  potters  in  their  own  right 
or  choose  to  teach  the  craft  elsewhere. 

Mrs.  Auman  has  taken  advantage  of  other  opportunities  to  pro- 
mote her  craft.  For  instance,  the  Aumans  were  with  the  group  of  ex- 
hibitors at  the  first  Village  of  Yesteryear  at  the  North  Carolina 
State  Fair  and  continued  to  demonstrate  and  exhibit  in  that  facility 
for  21  years.  Also,  her  art  has  been  entered  in  craft  shows  such  as 
those  at  the  State  Fair,  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art  and  as  far 
away  as  a Functional  Design  craft  show  in  New  York.  She  has  par- 
ticipated in  many  festivals  such  as  the  N.  C.  Folklife  Festivals  in 
1976  and  1978  and  the  celebration  “Raised  in  the  Mud”  at  Robbins, 
N.C.,  in  October  1978.  She  tells  of  writing  a series  of  articles  several 
years  ago  for  an  arts  and  crafts  magazine  about  turning  pottery  on 
the  wheel. 

Because  of  her  lifelong,  full  commitment  to  the  folk  craft  and  life 
she  was  born  to,  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  is  pleased  to 
present  the  Brown-Hudson  Award  to  Dorothy  Cole  Auman. 

— Bethel  Thompson 


Thad  Stem,  Jr. 

It  has  been  said  of  Thad  Stem,  Jr.,  that  he  is  North  Carolina’s  “of- 
ficial bard  of  the  village  and  countryside”— though,  of  course,  he  is 
much  more  than  that.  Born  and  raised  in  Oxford,  which  is  his 
Winesburg  and  Spoon  River,  he  is  now  recognized  as  the  Dean  of 
Tar  Heel  letters,  the  author  of  over  a dozen  books  in  nearly  every 
genre— poetry,  journalism,  essays,  history  and  short  fiction— for 
which  he  has  received  the  Roanoke-Chowan  Award  and  the  North 
Carolina  Literary  Award. 

Although  he  is  not  a trained  folklorist,  much  of  his  work  has  been 
flavored  by  our  native  folk  motifs,  especially  the  vivid  and  resonant 
folkspeech  of  rural  North  Carolinians;  and,  with  his  creative  mind, 
he  has  even  added  to  the  lore  of  Granville  County.  As  he  has  writ- 
ten, all  of  his  work  has  been  “predicated  upon  an  interpretation  of 
rural  and  small- town  manners  and  customs.” 
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Certainly  his  long  and  distinguished  career  as  a popular  and 
beloved  author  bears  ample  witness  to  this  aim  from  his  first  book, 
Picture  Poems , published  in  1949,  to  The  Perennial  Almanac  and 
Entries  from  Oxford , and  the  more  recent  Thad  Stem's  Ark , to  cite 
only  a few  representative  titles.  In  The  Best  of  Senator  Sam  Ervin's 
Stories,  he  collected  the  tall  tales  and  anecdotes  of  one  of  the  State’s 
most  colorful  yarnspinners.  Moreover,  many  of  his  own  stories,  such 
as  “The  Belled  Buzzard  of  Granville  County,”  make  use  of  authen- 
tic folk  materials.  While  specialists  and  scholars  have  been  busy  col- 
lecting and  cataloging  our  rich  folk  heritage,  Thad  Stem,  Jr.  has 
brought  it  to  vibrant  life  for  all  to  enjoy  in  his  memorable  poems  and 
stories.  His  long  service  to  and  continuing  contributions  to  North 
Carolina  folklore  are  honored  today  by  the  presentation  of  the  1979 
Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Award. 


—Guy  Owen 


Rogers  V.  Whitener 

Born  and  reared  in  Rutherford  County,  Rogers  Whitener  grew  up 
experiencing  the  bonds,  joys,  and  education  of  the  rural  and  town 
folk  group.  Memories  of  childhood  singings,  molasses  makings, 
weatherlore,  superstitions,  and  legends  have  given  Rogers’  research 
and  writing  about  North  Carolina  folklife  a special  sense  of  things 
remembered,  but  also  a sharp  eye  for  the  value  of  folklore  in  the 
present. 

But  folks  up  in  Boone  would  be  surprised  to  discover  that  Rogers 
is  Rutherford’s  son,  for  it  is  in  Watauga  County  that  the  man  the 
old-timers  call  Spud  has  made  his  place  as  teacher,  writer,  and 
folklorist.  For  the  past  thirty  years,  both  as  listener  and  talker, 
Rogers  has  been  a careful  student  and  eloquent  appreciator  of  the 
traditions  of  western  North  Carolina  and  Appalachian  State  Univer- 
sity. In  student  days,  as  “soda  jerk”  in  the  downtown  Boone 
drugstore,  editor  of  the  college  newspaper,  and  “Doc”  Abram’s 
valued  student  assistant,  Rogers  became  a transmitter  of  college 
and  town  legends,  B.  B.  Dougherty  stories,  and  local  customs,  and 
also  a collector  of  local  folklore.  As  a faculty  member  and  citizen  in 
the  Boone  community,  he  has  continued  his  study  of  regional 
folklife,  taught  Appalachian  State’s  summer  courses  in  folklore,  and 
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encouraged  the  interest  of  students,  colleagues,  and  local  residents 
in  folklore.  As  Appalachian  State’s  Director  of  Cultural  Affairs,  he 
has  maintained  a lively  sense  of  the  value  of  traditional  music  and 
arts  in  the  University’s  programs. 

For  the  past  eight  years,  Rogers  has  written  “Folkways  and  Folk 
Speech,”  a twice-weekly  column  syndicated  in  over  thirty 
newspapers  in  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Tennessee.  An  impor- 
tant success  of  this  column  has  been  Rogers’  establishing  a careful 
appreciation  by  the  folk  themselves  of  their  customs,  sayings, 
superstitions,  stories,  and  songs.  Frequently  Rogers’  column  serves 
as  a means  by  which  a letter  writer,  realizing  through  Rogers’ 
writing  the  value  of  local  folk  culture,  is  able  to  express  his  own 
study  and  appreciation  of  an  aspect  of  that  culture  to  the  public  at 
large. 

Rogers  has  also  served  as  vice-president  of  our  Society  and  as  an 
active  member  of  various  Society  committees.  He  was  co-editor  of 
the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Journal  during  its  move  to  Appalachian 
State  University  and  for  its  first  year  there,  and  he  has  continued  to 
help  and  encourage  the  Journal's  present  editor. 

Rogers  Whitener’s  physical  stature  has  always  made  him  a “big- 
un” up  in  Watauga  County,  but  his  writings,  his  work,  and  his 
character  make  him  a “big-un”  to  the  North  Carolina  Folklore 
Society.  It  is  with  the  greatest  appreciation  and  delight  that  we  pre- 
sent Rogers  V.  Whitener  with  the  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Award. 


—Thomas  McGowan 
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Folk  Motifs  in  Erskine  Caldwell’s 
Cyclorama  of  the  South 


by  Guy  Owen 


When  Erskine  Caldwell  published  his  first  full-length  novel, 
Tobacco  Road , in  1932,  after  a faltering  start  it  soon  became 
popular,  both  as  a play  and  book,  and  he  was  launched  as  one  of  the 
South’s  most  widely  read  novelists  and  storytellers.  The  general 
reading  public  is  acquainted  with  at  least  the  outlines  of  his  subse- 
quent development,  which  reached  its  artistic  peak  in  the  late  1930s 
and  40s,  declining  after  World  War  II  into  what  critics  have  labeled 
as  semi-pornographic  fiction  or  sensational  potboilers.  Now,  of 
course,  he  is  almost  totally  neglected  by  students  of  American  let- 
ters. 

Today,  it  is  easy  to  forget  that  in  the  1940s  William  Faulkner 
ranked  Caldwell,  along  with  Thomas  Wolfe  and  himself,  among  the 
greatest  twentieth-century  American  novelists,  and  no  less  a figure 
than  Andre  Maurois  wrote  the  introduction  to  the  French  edition  of 
God's  Little  Acre.  At  the  same  time  he  was  being  excoriated  by  his 
fellow  Georgians,  he  was  being  considered  for  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
literature. 

Guy  Owen,  longtime  member  and  officer  of  the  North  Carolina 
Folklore  Society,  has  often  used  folklore  in  his  own  fiction  and  has 
been  an  eloquent  commentator  on  folklore  and  literature.  He  is  Pro- 
fessor of  English  and  writer-in-residence  at  North  Carolina  State 
University. 
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I believe  Erskine  Caldwell  is  the  most  important  neglected 
American  novelist  of  our  time,  but  this  is  not  the  proper  place  to 
plead  for  a re-evaluation  of  his  work  or  a refurbishing  of  his  tarnish- 
ed image.  Caldwell  has  been  bitterly  opposed  to  academic  critics  and 
scholars— and  little  wonder;  his  writing  sounds  at  times  as  anti- 
intellectual as  that  of  Ernest  Hemingway  or  Rod  McKuen.  Yet  his 
work  has  an  obvious  appeal  to  the  folklorist  though  for  the  most 
part  he  has  been  neglected  by  folklorists,  too. 

This  is  difficult  to  understand,  for  he  has  declared  himself  a 
regionalist  on  numerous  occasions.  Although  he  writes  in  a recent 
letter  to  me  that  he  never  had  a course  in  folklore  (they  were  not  of- 
fered in  his  college  years),  he  picked  up  an  enormous  amount  of 
varied  lore  from  the  Blacks  and  field  hands  he  worked  with  as  a 
youth.  No  doubt,  too,  he  learned  a great  deal  with  his  minister 
father  on  his  visits  to  his  rural  congregations  in  the  South.  In  any 
case,  he  was  interested  enough  later  to  start  and  edit  the  famous 
folkways  series  at  Putnam's  which  achieved  over  thirty  volumes 
before  he  resigned  as  editor. 

The  present  study  then  undertakes  to  examine  the  use  of  folk 
materials  in  Erskine  Caldwell’s  Southern  Cyclorama,  with  occa- 
sional glances  at  his  stories  and  non-fiction  where  they  seem  ger- 
mane. The  ten  novels  that  constitute  the  Cyclorama  are  Tobacco 
Road  (1932),  God's  Little  Acre  (1933),  Journeyman  (1935),  Trouble 
in  July  (1940),  Tragic  Ground  (1944),  A House  in  the  Uplands  (1946), 
The  Sure  Hand  of  God  (1947),  This  Very  Earth  (1948),  Place  Called 
Estherville  (1949),  and  Episode  in  Palmetto  (1950).  The  ones  of  most 
interest  to  the  folklorist  are  the  early  novels  with  a rural  or 
smalltown  Georgia  setting  and  the  later  ones  dealing  with  uprooted 
rural  whites  in  such  novels  as  Tragic  Ground  or  Blacks  who  have 
moved  to  town  in  Place  Called  Estherville. 

It  should  be  said  at  the  outset  that  there  are  entire  areas  of 
folklore  and  folk  art  that  are  absent  from  Caldwell’s  fiction. 
Material  folklore  is  an  example.  Although  there  are  frequent 
references  to  quilts,  he  never  refers  to  a specific  quilt  pattern.  On 
the  masculine  side,  there  are  occasional  references  to  rabbit  gums, 
but  never  do  his  starving  characters  build  a bird  trap  or  set  a fish 
trap,  a curious  omission.  In  fact,  he  seldom  depicts  his  rural  folk 
either  hunting  or  fishing  for  food,  activities  they  would  certainly 
engage  in  (This  Very  Earth  is  an  exception),  as  would  the  women  in 
gathering  herbs  for  country  remedies  and  wild  greens  for  salads.  It 
may  be  that  Caldwell  was  simply  not  interested  in  this  aspect  of 
folklore  or  largely  unaware  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  in  such  novels 
as  Tobacco  Road  and  Tragic  Ground  and  many  of  his  proletarian 
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stories  of  the  thirties,  he  obviously  intends  to  show  his  characters  so 
dispossessed  and  so  dehumanized  by  extreme  poverty  and  exploita- 
tion that  they  are  incapable  of  helping  themselves.  For  this  reason, 
one  does  not  expect  Jeeter  Lester  to  make  his  own  furniture  or  his 
family  to  hold  quilting  parties— or  engage  in  other  folk  arts,  other 
than  verbal  ones. 

Similarly,  Caldwell's  bleak  vision  of  the  South  rarely  permits  his 
characters  to  sing  or  dance.  However,  the  pictures  taken  by 
Margaret  Bourke-White  for  his  text  in  You  Have  Seen  Their  Faces 
indicate  that  music  was  central  to  the  lives  of  such  people— even 
during  the  worst  days  of  the  Depression— especially  church  music. 
Caldwell's  point  seems  to  be  that  his  deprived  and  grotesque 
characters  have  little  to  sing  or  dance  about:  their  energies  in 
novels  like  Tobacco  Road  and  his  proletarian  stories  are  focused  on 
mere  survival,  with  some  left  over  for  violence  or  sexual  activities, 
almost  the  only  escape  from  drabness,  isolation  and  alienation  in 
much  of  his  fiction. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  some  exceptions.  The  Blacks  in  the  quarters 
do  sing  in  The  House  in  the  Uplands . This  novel  about  the  degenera- 
tion of  a doomed  aristocratic  family  and  the  freeing  of  the  Blacks 
from  peonage  is,  in  fact,  stitched  together  by  the  unifying  motif  of  a 
Black  girl's  song,  which  comments  on  and  counterpoints  the  sterili- 
ty of  the  white  plantation  life.  And  in  the  more  successful 
Journeyman , Semon  Dye,  the  uneducated,  violent,  and  lecherous 
“jackleg”  evangelist  stresses  the  importance  of  the  hymns  in  the 
revival  he  conducts  at  Rocky  Comfort  at  the  climax  of  the  narrative. 
Caldwell  recognizes  that  the  singing,  as  well  as  the  gyrating  and 
speaking  in  unknown  tongues,  provides  a necessary  emotional 
outlet  for  these  poor  and  culturally  deprived  folk.  Yet  he  does  not 
cite  a single  hymn  by  title,  just  as  he  fails  to  list  any  song  titles  in 
the  important  dance  scene  in  his  first  New  England  novel,  A Lamp 
for  Nightfall , written  immediately  after  Tobacco  Road  but  not 
published  until  1952.  Handsome  Brown,  the  put-upon  Black 
youngster  in  Georgia  Boy  (not  part  of  the  Cyclorama),  is  attached  to 
his  banjo  and  manages  to  retrieve  it  from  the  thieving  gypsies,  but 
we  never  hear  him  play  or  sing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  two  Black 
field  hands  digging  for  the  elusive  gold  on  Ty  Ty  Walden’s  farm  in 
God's  Little  Acre  sing  a worksong,  making  up  lines  to  the  rhythm  of 
their  work.  But  if  one  turns  from  the  Foxfire  books  to  Caldwell’s 
Georgia  fiction,  he  will  note  at  once  the  absence  of  song  and  music, 
as  well  as  folk  art.  My  guess  is  that  Caldwell  was  neither  tone  deaf 
nor  ignorant  of  folk  music;  rather  his  point  is  abundantly 
clear:  defeated  and  exploited  people  along  tobacco  road  have  little 
to  sing  or  dance  about. 
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Much  the  same  can  be  said  about  games  and  party  songs— even 
riddles — which  are  rare  in  Caldwell.  Riddles  do  help  to  characterize 
the  sensual  white  girl  who  sells  her  favors  to  a Black  boy  in  the 
story  “Picking  Cotton.”  But  the  only  riddle  the  author  cites 
is:  “Why  does  the  old  maid  always  look  under  her  bed  at 
night?’’— and  he  does  not  provide  an  answer. 

Superstitions  only  rarely  play  a major  role  in  Caldwell’s 
Cyclorama,  despite  the  rural  background  and  lack  of  formal  educa- 
tion of  his  characters.  His  Blacks  are  depicted  as  fearing  ghosts  in  a 
number  of  novels.  The  plot  of  one  of  his  comic  Maine  stories  is  built 
around  the  belief  that  lightning  will  not  strike  a Balm  of  Gilead  tree. 
Black  Sam  in  God's  Little  Acre  says,  “white-folks,  don’t  bring  no 
conjure-man  here.  .1  can’t  stand  to  see  a conjure-man.”  Finally, 
the  albino  and  his  magical  powers  play  an  in  important  role  in  God ’s 
Little  Acre . 

Verbal  folklore,  however,  is  another  matter  entirely.  In  a 1971  in- 
terview with  Richard  B.  Sale,  Caldwell  stated  that  he  never  used 
dialect  in  his  novels  since  he  did  not  feel  that  it  was  English.1  This 
is,  of  course,  not  an  accurate  statement— though  he  uses  surprising- 
ly few  localisms.  Much  like  Robert  Frost  with  New  England  dialect, 
he  chooses  a few  local  words  to  suggest  the  flavor  of  Southern  talk 
in  his  Cyclorama,  often  repeating  the  same  words  or  phrases, 
sometimes  rather  mechanically.  For  example,  in  Tobacco  Road , his 
rural,  uneducated  Lester  family  occasionally  uses  such  words  as  et 
for  ate,  big  for  impregnate,  horsing  or  hang  up  with  for  intercourse, 
ail  for  sick,  get  shed  of  for  get  rid  of,  widow-woman  for  widow, 
young  sapling  for  youth,  get  leave  for  permission,  sex  trouble  for 
venereal  disease,  and  tote  for  carry.  But  this  is  nearly  a complete 
list,  and  certainly  there  are  few  dialect  words  or  expressions  in  the 
entire  Cyclorama  that  would  give  a Northern  reader  pause.  Perhaps 
to  put  a bug  in  your  ear  or  call  crows  from  God's  Little  Acre  are  ex- 
ceptions. Unquestionably  there  should  be  more  dialect,  for  Jeeter 
Lester  is  made  to  say  isn't  and  worn  out,  for  example,  when  he 
would  assuredly  have  said  ain't  and  wore  out.  On  the  other  hand, 
Caldwell  makes  liberal  use  of  such  staples  of  Southern  fiction  as  I 
reckon,  much  obliged  and  heap. 

No  doubt  Caldwell  learned  early  to  distrust  piling  up  dialect  in  the 
manner  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  as  a reading  of  The  Bastard  (1929), 
Poor  Fool  (1930)  and  The  Sacrilege  of  Allen  Kent  (1931)  reveals. 
Dialect  words  in  these  apprentice  novellas  are  extremely  rare.  His 
technique  for  suggesting  rural  or  lower  class  talk  in  them  is  to  use 
grammatical  errors,  such  as  tense  and  agreement  errors,  and  to  em- 
phasize Southern  epithets,  folk  similes  and  proverbs.  It  is  worth 
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noting  that  after  the  thirties,  when  he  became  more  commercial  and, 
as  a consequence,  worried  about  the  problems  of  translating  his 
novels,  difficult  dialect  expressions  disappear  from  all  of  his  fiction. 

However,  Caldwell  seems  to  have  been  especially  drawn  to  folk 
similes,  for  they  become  a signature  of  his  style  starting  with 
Tobacco  Road  in  1932.  He  wrote  an  unpublished  collection  of  over 
30  poems  in  the  mid  and  late  twenties,  and  it  may  well  be  that  the 
poetic  quality  of  his  native  speech  made  a special  appeal  to  him. 
Whatever  the  reason,  there  are  enough  examples  in  his  novels  to 
color  and  lend  resonance  to  his  often  flat,  understated  journalistic 
style.  Although  there  is  only  one  clear-cut  example  in  Poor  Fool , 
“working  like  a nigger  full  of  turpentine,"  the  novels  and  stories  set 
in  Georgia  abound  in  such  language,  as  the  following  list  from 
Tobacco  Road  attests:  “speckled  like  a guinea-hen,"  “as  quickly  as 
the  bat  of  an  eye,"  “run  like  a rabbit,"  “sweating  like  a plow-hand," 
“as  mean  as  an  old  snake,"  “like  a chicken  with  his  head  cut  off," 
“jumping  like  a frightened  rabbit,"  and  “as  dry  as  a drought.” 

God's  Little  Acre  yields  around  a dozen  folk  similes,  as  does 
Journeyman  and  Georgia  Boy  (not  a part  of  the  Cyclorama).  Some  of 
these  are  as  hackneyed  as  “avoid  [it]  like  the  plague"  or  “as  fresh  as 
a daisy."  But  on  occasion,  Caldwell  employs  unusual  similes  rarely 
encountered  in  other  fiction.  God's  Little  Acre  employs  “hotter 
than  a pail  of  barbeque  hash"  or  “as  rich  as  a manure  pile"  along 
with  the  more  familiar  “as  blind  as  a pig  in  a poke,"  “innocent  as  a 
newborn  pup"  and  “bold  as  a bitch  in  heat"  from  Trouble  in  July. 
Caldwell  sometimes  repeats  a folk  simile  from  one  novel  to  the  next, 
as  one  might  expect;  however,  the  large  number  of  similes  in  his 
Cyclorama  novels  suggests  a special  interest  in  this  area  of  verbal 
folklore,  and  the  folk  similes  become  a Caldwell  signature  after 
1932. 

Much  the  same  can  be  said  of  his  use  of  proverbs.  Although  there 
are  a few  in  his  apprentice  fiction,  Caldwell  makes  extensive  use  of 
them  in  the  1930s.  Surprisingly,  there  are  no  clear-cut  proverbs  in 
Tobacco  Road,  but  he  makes  up  for  this  lack  in  God's  Little  Acre 
published  the  following  year,  which  includes,  “If  you’ve  got  a 
rooster,  he’s  going  to  crow,"  “That’s  a sight  for  sore  eyes,"  “You're 
barking  up  the  right  tree,"  and  “You’ll  never  be  young  but  once." 
Indeed,  after  this  novel,  Caldwell  seems  to  scatter  proverbs 
throughout  all  of  his  fiction  set  in  the  South.  In  Journeyman  (1935), 
he  obviously  employs  proverbs  to  characterize  the  hypocritical 
minister,  Semon  Dye.  In  this  brief  novel,  Dye  comments  that,  “See- 
ing is  believing,”  “I  mean  business  and  I don’t  mean  maybe,"  “It’s 
put  up  or  shut  up,"  “Confession  is  good  for  the  soul,"  and  “What’s 
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not  worth  risking  ain’t  worth  owning/’  Among  his  most  interesting 
sayings  are  “Don’t  shuck  your  corn  till  the  hogs  come  home’’  and 
“I ’[11]  bear  down  on  him  until  he  hollers  for  the  calf-rope.” 

I hasten  to  add  that  Caldwell  almost  never  employs  folk  motifs 
simply  for  themselves  or  as  mere  local  color.  His  folk  similes  are  not 
used  merely  to  suggest  the  flavor  of  Southern  speech,  but  as 
tags  sometimes  mechanically — to  give  the  reader  a Dickensesque 
handle  on  his  characters,  such  as  Sheriff  Jeff  McCurtain’s  “What  in 
the  pluperfect  hell”  or  “I’m  going  to  do  something  far-fetched  to 
you.”  The  same  applies  to  his  use  of  proverbs.  Chism  Crockett  in 
This  Very  Earth  is  almost  the  only  character  to  sprinkle  his  speech 
with  proverbs,  for  example,  “It’s  as  ugly  as  sin,”  because  once 
moved  to  town,  his  children  slough  off  their  country  manners  and 
speech.  Similarly,  when  Ty  Ty  Walden  says  that  cotton  brokers  are 
called  brokers  because  they  keep  the  farmers  broke,  this  is  not  folk 
etymology  for  its  own  sake;  it  suggests  one  of  the  conflicts  of  God's 
Little  Acre. 

What  is  true  of  folkloric  motifs  in  style  is  also  obvious  in 
Caldwell’s  structural  devices.  For  instance,  when  Jeeter  Lester 
burns  the  wood  he  could  not  sell  in  Augusta  because  he  believes  it  is 
bad  luck  to  take  it  back  home,  the  superstition  does  more  than  flesh 
out  his  character;  it  foreshadows  the  fire  that  burns  him  and  Ada  to 
death  at  the  conclusion  of  Tobacco  Road.  There  are  many  other  such 
instances  of  folk  motifs  being  employed  to  structure  his  stories  and 
novels. 

Erskine  Caldwell’s  interest  in  folk  yarns  and  tall  tales  has  been 
commented  on  by  earlier  critics.  In  his  introductions  to  stories  in 
Jackpot , Caldwell  himself  refers  a number  of  times  to  a grandfather 
who  told  marvelous  tales.2  His  first  wife,  Helen  Caldwell  Cushman, 
has  said  that  a number  of  the  Maine  stories  were  told  to  Caldwell  by 
her  grandfather;  however,  in  a letter  to  me  Caldwell  has  stated  that 
the  old  yarn  spinner  of  Jackpot  was  a product  of  his  imagination. 
Whatever  the  source,  Caldwell  early  learned  to  value  the  oral  tales 
he  picked  up  as  a drifter  around  the  South.  A number  of  his  stories, 
like  “The  Fly  in  the  Coffin”  and  “Meddlesome  Jack,”  are  little  more 
than  folk  yarns.  The  first  concerns  a man  who  hates  flies  so  much 
that  he  rises  up  in  his  coffin  and  demands  a flyswatter  to  get  rid  of  a 
pesky  fly.  The  second  tale  is  about  a jackass  who  hee-haws  in  such  a 
way  as  to  drive  all  the  women  to  undress  and  seek  affection  from 
any  nearby  male.  In  his  early  non-fiction  books,  Caldwell  records 
the  story  of  a fabulous  white  buck,  of  places  where  money  is  so 
scarce  the  •'men  use  rattlesnake  rattlers  or  buffalo  chips  instead  of 
cash,  or  where  the  land  is  so  flat  that  even  the  shadows  stretch 
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longer  than  in  other  areas  of  the  country.  There  are  numerous  in- 
stances of  tall  tales  in  his  early  reportage,  and  his  Maine  novel  A 
Lamp  for  Nightfall  tells  of  rats  that  travel  in  hordes.  A character 
says: 

The  rats  are  worse  every  year.  They  come  down  to  my  place  now  and  scratch 

on  the  door  like  hungry  dogs  to  be  allowed  inside.  God  only  knows  what 

they’ll  be  up  to  next.  Maybe  they’ll  set  out  poison  for  all  of  us  and  take  com- 
plete possession. 

Caldwell  learned  early  to  weave  interesting  folktales  into  the 
novels  of  his  Cyclorama.  For  instance,  the  story  of  the  rat  in  Jeeter 
Lester's  father’s  coffin  has  the  earmarks  of  an  oral  yarn;  it  also  has 
little  relation  to  the  novel’s  plot  and  certainly  is  not  essential. 
Similarly,  Sister  Bessie’s  busy  night  in  an  Augusta  bawdy  house, 
which  she  mistakes  for  a hotel,  is  akin  to  the  well-worn  tales  of  coun- 
try bumpkins  who  go  to  town  and  are  hoodwinked.  A number  of  the 
chapters  in  Georgia  Boy  are  clearly  based  on  oral  tales,  for  instance, 
Morris  Stroup’s  ingenious  way  of  stealing  a cow  by  “innocently” 
luring  it  home  or  the  story  of  how  he  out- smarted  the  gypsy  Queen. 
All  in  all,  Georgia  Boy  is  the  Caldwell  book  that  is  most  obviously 
based  on  variations  of  oral  tales.  It  is  also  one  of  his  most  satisfying 
works  of  fiction,  though  not  a part  of  the  Cyclorama. 

Caldwell’s  novels  make  infrequent  use  of  the  folk  customs  that 
one  might  expect  at  first  to  find  in  them.  The  New  England  novel  A 
Lamp  for  Nightfall  does  devote  several  chapters  to  a chivaree  and 
another  to  a grange  dance,  but  it  seems  exceptional  in  its  attention 
to  custom.  There  is  however,  a reason  for  the  absence  of  descrip- 
tions of  custom  in  the  Cyclorama:  one  of  the  novelist’s  implied  in- 
tentions in  it  is  to  show  the  degeneracy  of  the  South  following  the 
passing  of  our  agrarian  world.  In  this  sequence  of  ten  novels,  his 
pathetic  characters  have  lost  their  sense  of  community  and  shared 
values.  Where  people  are  so  impoverished  and  exploited  in  the 
characters  in  Tobacco  Road,  Tragic  Ground,  and  Place  Called 
Estherville,  there  is  little  drive  or  energy  committed  to  community- 
shared  events.  For  that  reason,  Caldwell  shows  Ma  Lester  buried 
like  an  animal  in  a ditch  and,  though  a few  neighbors  come  to  the 
fire,  Jeeter  and  Ada  are  buried  without  any  scripture  read  or  prayer 
from  the  preacher,  Sister  Bessie.  An  exception  is  Journeyman,  in 
which  the  climax  is  a revival  service  that  brings  together  the  poor 
people  of  Rocky  Comfort,  Georgia.  However,  Caldwell  makes  it 
clear  that  the  minister,  Semon  Dye,  is  an  evil  man  who  has  brought 
the  community  together  for  reasons  that  are  neither  religious  nor 
moral— whatever  the  end  results  turn  out  to  be. 
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The  other  side  of  this  bleak  vision  is  exemplified  in  Trouble  in 
July,  perhaps  Caldwell’s  best  novel.  Here  the  community  is  brought 
together  and  united,  but  by  violence,  prejudice,  and  hatred.  In  the 
hunting  down  and  lynching  of  the  innocent  Black  Sonny  Clark, 
Caldwell  implies  that  this  ugly  community  spirit  has  displaced  the 
old  hunts,  cabin  raisings,  and  other  customs  of  the  frontier  days 
which  tire  extolled  by  Chism  Crockett’s  pioneering  father  in  This 
Very  Earth. 

One  discovers  a discernible  pattern  in  Erskine  Caldwell's  use  of 
folklore  in  his  fiction.  He  made  very  little  use  of  it  during  what  he 
called  his  seven-year  apprenticeship  during  the  middle  and  late 
1920s.  There  is  no  folklore  in  his  33  unpublished  poems  and  almost 
none  in  his  unpublished  New  England  novel,  The  Bogus  Ones . Much 
the  same  can  be  said,  with  the  exception  of  folkspeech,  of  his  first 
three  published  novellas:  The  Bastard,  Poor  Fool , a proletarian  city 
novel,  and  his  poetic,  experimental  The  Sacrilege  of  Alan  Kent 
though  here  there  is  considerable  use  of  mythical  material.  It  is  only 
when  he  discovers  his  true  voice  and  subject  in  the  early  thirties 
that  folk  materials  become  an  essential  component  of  what  William 
Faulkner  has  called  his  “plain”  style.  Once  he  hit  upon  the  plan  for 
his  Cyclorama  of  the  South,  then  folk  materials— especially^  verbal 
folklore— are  more  obvious  in  his  fictive  world  though  never  to  the 
extent  of  Paul  Green’s  Depression  novels  or  Faulkner’s  As  I Lay 
Dying.  Moreover,  one  notes  that  after  the  1940s,  when  Caldwell’s 
novels  became  more  sensational  and  commercial  and  his  creative 
powers  seem  to  decline,  the  folklore  even  the  folkspeech  tends  to 
disappear,  taking  with  it  a good  deal  of  the  resonance  and  authen- 
ticity of  his  most  successful  fiction. 


NOTES 


1.  “An  Interview  in  Florida  with  Erskine  Caldwell,”  Studies  in  the  Novel , 3 
(Fall  1971),  326. 

2.  Jackpot  The  Short  Stories  of  Erskine  Caldwell  (Cleveland  and  New 
York:  World,  1948),  pp.  16,  313,  461,  and  469. 
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Texas  Chicken 


by  Mac  E.  Barrick 


The  importance  of  fried  fatback  in  the  diet  of  Southern  Blacks  and 
poor  whites  has  long  been  recognized/  but  a Carolina  colloquialism 
which  describes  it,  Texas  chicken ,2  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  lexicographers,  folklorists  and  dialect  scholars.  A similar  phrase, 
Texas  butter  ‘a  kind  of  gravy  made  of  flour,  water,  and  melted 
animal  fat’  has  been  recorded,3  and  a roughly  identical  mixture  was 
eaten  by  Union  soldiers  during  the  Civil  War: 

When,  as  was  generally  the  case  on  a march,  our  hard-tack  had  been  broken 
into  small  pieces  in  our  haversacks,  we  soaked  these  in  water  and  fried  them 
in  pork  fat,  stirring  well  and  seasoning  with  salt  and  sutler’s  pepper,  thus 
making  what  was  commonly  known  as  ‘‘Hishy-hashy,  or  a hot-fired  stew.”4 

The  term  hishy-hash  is  still  known  in  central  Pennsylvania,  as 
evidenced  by  the  following  story  told  by  an  auctioneer  from  that 
area,  April  3,  1975: 

My  mother  used  t’  tell  a story  about  this  man  and  woman  who  had  hard 
gittin’  along.  An’  they  were  arguin’  about  what  to  git  fer  supper  an’  he  said, 
“Make  some  hishy-hash.”  That’s  everything  thrown  in.  An’  she  up  and 
grabbed  a handful  of  his  hair  and  said,  “I’ll  give  ya  yer  goddamn  hishy-hash.” 

Westerners  sometimes  referred  humorously  to  their  bacon  as 
“fried  chicken”  in  an  attempt  to  alleviate  the  dreariness  of  their 
meal,8  but  there  was  apparently  no  attribution  of  its  origin  to  Texas. 

The  author  is  a folklorist  on  the  faculty  of  Shippensburg  State 
College  in  Pennsylvania. 
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The  North  Carolina  phrase  is  an  example  of  the  ethnophaulism  or 
ethnic  slur  that  figures  prominently  in  the  folk  speech  of  many 
regions  of  the  country  and  in  the  culture  of  many  nations.4  Such 
slurs  are  usually  applied  to  members  of  a contiguous  but  alien 
culture,  often  a recently  immigrated  group  considered  inferior  by 
the  earlier  settlers  of  the  area.  Thus  to  a Texan  a Mexican  breakfast 
is  “a  cigarette  and  a glass  of  water”7  and  a Spanish  supper  involves 
tightening  the  belt  a notch  or  two  as  a substitute  for  food.4  Earlier 
such  a fast  was  called  an  Irishman's  dinner , particularly  in 
England. ’A  similar  slur  occurs  in  the  twentieth-century  Polack 
joke,  “What  is  a Polish  seven-course  dinner?  — A sausage  and  a six- 
pack  of  beer.”10  What  are  considered  to  be  the  favorite  foods  of  an 
ethnic  group,  such  as  sausage  and  beer  among  the  Polish,  are  given 
colorful  names  exaggerating  their  quality  or  attractiveness.  Corned 
beef  and  cabbage  becomes  Irish  turkey, 11  dried  beans,  especially  red 
chili  beans,  are  called  Mexican  strawberries ,12  and  grits  become 
South  Carolina  Ice  Cream .13  The  underlying  implication  is  that  the 
group  in  question  is  too  culturally  backward  to  recognize  the  dif- 
ference. 

Study  of  such  phrases  not  only  sheds  light  on  the  foodways  of  a 
people,  providing  subtle  insights  into  what  is  considered  desirable 
or  undesirable  by  the  dominant  group,  but  also  reveals  a latent 
hostile  attitude  toward  outsiders  or  aliens  within  the  culture.  These 
slurs  will  often  be  adapted  by  residents  of  a differing  region  and 
changed  to  fit  their  own  prejudices.  Thus  Rocky  Mountain  oysters 
‘broiled  or  roasted  calves’  or  pigs’  testicles’  were  called  prairie 
oysters  in  central  Kansas  in  the  1920s  and  Texas  oysters  in  big 
Bend,  Texas  in  1941.  Ed  Cray  notes  that  elsewhere  the  phrase 
Oklahoma  cucumbers  was  applied  to  the  same  dish.iA  Another  ex- 
ampe  of  localized  change  is  seen  with  the  slang  name  for  marijuana, 
Texas  tea,  which  is  variously  changed,  presumably  depending  on 
the  variety  or  place  of  origin  to  Acapulco  gold,  Canadian  black, 
Chicago  black,  Jersey  green,  Mexican  brown,  and  Panama  red. 16  A 
Mexican  credit  card  ‘a  hose  for  siphoning  gasoline’  is  also  known  in 
Texas  as  an  Oklahoma  credit  card  and  in  southern  Indiana  as  a Ken- 
tucky credit  card .16 

Such  ethnic  and  regional  slurs  may  no  longer  reflect  the  social  or 
political  rivalries  which  gave  rise  to  them,  but  they  are  nonetheless 
significant  for  their  depiction  of  once  prevalent  attitudes.  The 
stereotypes  evident  in  these  slurs  are,  as  Alan  Dundes  has  sug- 
gested, the  basis  for  misconceptions  about  members  of  groups 
foreign  to  one’s  own  culture.17  Opinions  are  formed,  not  on  the  basis 
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of  personal  contact  with  these  groups,  but  from  the  frequently  er- 
roneous picture  of  their  members  derived  from  these  stereotypes. 
Though  they  may  not  be  directly  responsible  for  the  prejudice 
existing  between  different  groups,  ethnic  slurs  are  symptomatic  of 
it.  So  an  understanding  of  the  motivational  factors  behind  the  slurs 
may  provide  insight  into  the  causes  of  prejudice. 

Careful  study  of  the  origins,  diffusion  and  eventual  obsolence  of 
these  ethnically  insulting  phrases  would  provide  a valuable  footnote 
to  the  history  of  the  acceptance  of  alien  cultures  into  the 
mainstream  of  American  society.  Illustrative  of  the  process  are  the 
linguistic  insults  applied  to  the  Irish  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century 
when  they  were  the  latest  group  to  migrate  to  the  United  States. 
The  stereotypical  image  of  these  people  as  combative,  obtuse  and 
clumsily  strong  is  reflected  in  such  phrases  as  Irish  confetti 
‘brickbats,’18  Irish  fences  ‘any  poorly  constructed  barrier,’19  Irish 
buggies  ‘wheelbarrows,’20  and  Irish  banjo  ‘shovel.’21  Today  these 
phrases  have  little  social  significance.  Most  of  them  are  not  even 
recognizable  anymore,  though  a few  have  been  updated  and  are  now 
applied  to  more  recent  immigrants  (e.g.,  Mexican  dragline 
‘shovel’22). 

As  already  noted,  such  blason  populaire  usually  occurs  between 
neighboring  states  or  juxtaposed  ethnic  groups.  What  then  is  the 
connection  between  North  Carolina  and  Texas  that  is  being  em- 
phasized in  the  phrase  Texas  chicken ? Mody  Boatright,  in  discuss- 
ing the  early  reputation  of  Texas  as  a lawless  frontier  state  and  that 
state’s  role  in  frontier  folk  humor,  states  that  “long  before  Texas 
was  a subject  of  concern  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  it  was 
assumed  by  the  conservative  well-to-do  that  anybody  who  left  for 
the  frontier  did  so  for  a good  but  hardly  laudable  reason.”23  In  fact 
the  phrase  Gone  to  Texas  was  once  euphemistically  applied  to  all 
manner  of  fugitives.24  Apparently  a considerable  number  of  these 
fugitives  started  out  from  the  Carolinas.25 

A long  social  memory  of  this  attitude  toward  Texans  as  the 
ultimate  repository  of  undesirable  elements  has  been  joined  to  a 
counteroffensive  reaction  to  Texas  braggadoccio.  The  result  has 
been  the  development  of  the  ethnic  slur  under  consideration  here, 
suggesting  that  an  unattractive  food  like  fatback  is  fit  meat  for 
Texans.  At  the  same  time,  Texans,  despite  their  reputation  of  being 
filthy  rich  and  able  to  buy  the  finest  gastronomical  delights,  are 
stereotyped  as  uncultured  backwoodsmen  who  equate  plain 
ordinary  fatback  with  the  flavor  and  texture  of  chicken. 
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NOTES 


1.  The  association  of  fatback  with  the  diet  of  the  poor  dates  from  the 
Middle  Ages;  cf.  Paul  Oppenheimer,  tr.,  A Pleasant  Vintage  of  Till 
Eulenspiegel  (Middletown,  Conn.:  Wesleyan  Univ.  Press,  1972),  p.  91  n.  To- 
day the  preference  for  fatback  is  often  a matter  of  false  economy;  see  Nancy 
McDonough,  Garden  Sass:  A Catalog  of  Arkansas  Folkways  (New 
York:  Coward,  McCann  & Geoghegan,  1975),  p.  92. 

2.  A departmental  secretary  at  Shippensburg  State  College,  a native  of 
North  Carolina,  first  called  the  phrase  to  my  attention. 

3.  Ramon  Adams,  Western  Words  (Norman:  Univ.  of  Oklahoma  Press, 
1968),  p.  321;  Peter  Watts,  A Dictionary  of  the  Old  West  (New  York:  Knopf, 
1977),  p.  335. 

4.  Harry  M.  Keiffer,  The  Recollections  of  a Drummer-Boy  (Boston: 
Ticknor,  1889),  p.  224. 

5.  Jan  Brunvand,  The  Study  of  American  Folklore,  2nd  ed.  (New 
York:  Norton,  1978),  p.  349. 

6.  The  term  “ethnophaulism”  was  proposed  by  Abraham  A.  Roback  in  A 
Dictionary  of  International  Slurs  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Sci-art  Publishers, 
1944;  rep.  Waukesha,  Wis.:  Maledicta,  1979);  see  Alan  Dundes,  “A  Study  of 
Ethnic  Slurs,”  Journal  of  American  Folklore,  84  (1971),  189. 

7.  William  Safire,  “On  Language,”  New  York  Times  Magazine,  December 
2,  1979,  p.  18;  Sterling  Eisiminger,  “A  Glossary  of  Ethnic  Slurs  in  American 
English,”  Maledicta,  3 (1979),  165. 

8.  Adams,  p.  295,  and  Eisiminger,  p.  172. 

9.  J.  S.  Farmer  and  W.  E.  Henley,  Slang  and  Its  Analogues,  III  (London, 
1893),  14;  Eisiminger,  p.  164. 

10.  William  M.  Clements,  The  Types  of  the  Polack  Joke,  Folklore  Forum 
Bibliographic  and  Special  Series,  No.  3 (1969),  no.  C2.1. 

11.  H.  L.  Mencken,  The  American  Language  (New  York:  Knopf,  1936),  pp. 
582-583;  Kenneth  Porter,  “Still  More  Ethnic  and  Place  Names  as  Derisive  Ad- 
jectives,” Western  Folklore,  25  (1966),  38;  Eisiminger,  p.  164.  Cf.  Cape  Cod 
Turkey  ‘codfish’  (Farmer  and  Henley,  I [1890],  32). 

12.  Adams,  pp.  194-95. 

13.  F.  Roy  Johnson,  Tales  of  Country  Folk  Down  Carolina  Way  (Mur- 
freesboro: Johnson,  1978),  p.  82. 

14.  Ed  Cray,  “More  Ethnic  and  Place  Names  as  Derisive  Adjectives,” 
Western  Folklore,  24  (1965),  198;  Porter,  p.  39. 

15.  D.  W.  Maurer,  “The  Argot  of  the  Underworld  Narcotic  Addict,” 
American  Speech,  13  (1938),  192;  Eugene  E.  Landy,  The  Underground  Dic- 
tionary (New  York:  Simon  and  Schuster,  1971),  pp.  128  and  183. 
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16.  Ed  Cray,  “Ethnic  and  Place  Names  as  Derisive  Adjectives,’’  Western 
Folklore , 21  (1962),  28;  cf.  Eisiminger,  p.  168:  Harlem  credit  card. 

17.  Dundes,  p.  187. 

18.  Cray,  p.  27;  cf.  Christopher  Morley,  Inward  Ho!  (Garden  City, 
N.Y.:  Doubleday,  Page,  1923),  p.  114:  “The  unknown  genius  who  first  called 
brickbats  ‘Irish  confetti’  was  a poet  of  high  creative  energy.” 

19.  Walter  M.  Kollmorgen,  “The  Pennsylvania  German  Farmer,”  in  The 
Pennsylvania  German,  ed.  Ralph  Wood  (Princeton:  Princeton  Univ.  Press, 
1942),  p.  48. 

20.  Adams,  p.  162;  Porter,  p.  38;  Jesse  Stuart,  Beyond  Dark  Hills  (New 
York:  Dutton,  1938),  p.  181;  Eisiminger,  p.  162.  Cf.  Kenneth  Porter,  “More 
and  Still  More  Ethnic  and  Place  Names.  . Western  Folklore,  26  (1967), 
189:  Irish  man-o'-war  ‘wheelbarrow.’ 

21.  Eisiminger,  p.  162. 

22.  Eisiminger,  p.  165. 

23.  The  Family  Saga  (Urbana:  Univ.  of  Illinois  Press,  1958),  p.  4;  cf.  also 
his  Folk  Laughter  on  the  American  Frontier  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1949), 
pp.  19-23. 

24.  Allen  Walker  Read,  “G.T.T. — Gone  to  Texas,”  Southern  Folklore 
Quarterly,  27  (1963),  223-228;  Miriam  Allen  de  Ford,  The  Real  Bonnie  & Clyde 
(New  York:  Ace  Books,  1968),  p.  34. 

25.  See  Boatright,  Folk  Laughter,  pp.  19  and  22. 
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A 19708  Carolina  Folklife  Bibliography 


Compiled  by  Anita  Gae  Driscoll, 
Karen  Charmine  Blansfield,  Karen  Baldwin, 
and  Thomas  McGowan 


This  bibliography  surveys  scholarly  and  popular  materials  about 
folklife  in  North  and  South  Carolina  published  during  the  1970s. 
There  is  here  a wide  variety  of  subject  matter  as  well  as  sources.  We 
have  attempted  to  cover  a range  of  books,  journals  and  periodicals, 
including  not  only  materials  in  folklore  but  also  in  anthropology, 
linguistics,  arts,  ethnomusicology,  and  other  fields  of  interest  to 
folklorists.  In  addition,  there  are  a number  of  entries  from  national 
and  regional  magazines.  We  felt  it  important  to  include  writings 
which  reflect  the  general  interest  in  folklife  in  the  Carolinas  as  well 
as  more  scholarly  pieces  which  mainly  serve  academic  specialists. 
Personal  reminiscences  and  shopper's  guides  to  craft  shows  appear 
cheek  by  jowl,  then,  with  anthropological  and  folkloristic  studies  of 
form  and  process. 


Anita  Driscoll  and  Karen  Blansfield  are  research  assistants  in  the 
East  Carolina  University  Folklore  Archive.  Karen  Baldwin,  a Vice 
President  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society,  directs  the 
Folklore  Archive  at  East  Carolina  University,  where  she  is  also 
Associate  Professor  of  English. 
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While  the  scope  of  this  bibliography  is  broad,  neither  the  census 
of  materials  for  the  decade  covered  nor  the  enumeration  of  items 
within  individual  journals  is  comprehensive.  The  result,  while  not 
complete,  does  reflect  a substantial  portion  of  the  writings  on 
folklife  in  the  Carolinas  published  in  the  last  ten  years.  It  also  sug- 
gests, for  those  who  will  note,  that,  while  academic  specialists  have 
not  exploited  the  possibilities  for  folklife  studies  in,  for  instance, 
upland  South  Carolina  and  coastal  North  Carolina,  writers  of 
popular  press  articles  have  continued  to  catalogue  and  appreciate 
traditional  life  in  those  areas. 

Following  is  a list  of  abbreviations  used: 

AA  American  Anthropologist 

AFFWord  Journal  of  the  Arizona  Friends  of  Folklore 

DAI  Dissertation  Abstracts  International 
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TFSB  Tennessee  Folklore  Society  Bulletin 
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